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BOOK     II 

(continued.) 
THE  OLD  ROMANCE. 


VOL.  IIL 


CHAPTER   XYIIL 


PERPLEXITY. 


■jllAUD  CHRISTOPHERSON  was  not  quite 
111.  l^QYseU  at  the  breakfast-table  the  next 
morning ;  she  was  thoughtful  and  even  a  little 
depressed.  We  know  that  she  was  a  woman, 
morbidly  inclined  to  take  more  than  a  fair  share 
of  blame ;  and  she  thought  it  possible  that 
she  had  been  too  unguarded  and  too  friend- 
ly in  her  past  relations  with  Geoffry  Bridge. 
She  should  have  remembered  that  he  was  of  an 
eccentric,  ambitious,  and  sanguine  disposition, 
a  man  who  jumped  at  conclusions,  and  made 
strange  stories  out  of  the  flimsiest  materials, 
evolving  therefrom  much  misconception  and 
pain.  And  now  she  was  sure — almost  sure — 
that  this  man  had  fallen  in  love  with  her;  and  it 
was  a  deep  study,  from  which  she  could  not  set 

B  2 
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herself  free,  to  remember  hoAv  it  had  come 
about,  or  in  what  way  he  had  been  rash  enough 
to  think  that  she  might  love  him  in  return. 
Yes,  he  was  quite  a  boy  still,  for  all  his  big 
brown  beard,  his  self-possession,  and  his  worldly 
shrewdness ;  his  cleverness  only  made  him  a 
little  older  than  his  years,  for  he  was  at  least 
three  years  her  junior.  He  would  not  be  two- 
and-twenty,  his  grandmother  had  told  her,  for 
six  months ;  and  she  would  be  five-and-twenty 
next  birthday.  Still  he  was  quite  old  enough  to 
know  better,  she  thought,  and  it  was  not  a  spe- 
cimen of  that  common  sense  with  which  she 
had  credited  him,  to    bestow  a  thought   upon 

her.     Unless  the  money Then  she  paused, 

and  took  once  more  that  cruel  suspicion  by  the 
throat,  and  shook  the  life  from  it  at  last.  No, 
he  was  not  calculating  in  that  way ;  a  shalloAv 
cunning  nature  had  not  deceived  him  into  the 
belief  that  she  was  a  country  girl  easily  im- 
pressed, and  that  he  was  showy  enough  to  at- 
tract her  notice.  Let  her  be  just  to  him,  and 
if  it  were  all  as  she  had  surmised,  let  her  pity 
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him  a  little — pity  him  more  than  a  little  if  he 
had  ever  really  loved  her,  had  ever  seen  in  her 
a  woman  worth  the  winning,  and  had  regarded 
her  as  perhaps  no  one  in  the  world — not  even 
Lord  Evesby — had  done  in  all  her  life.  The 
figure  of  Greofifry  Bridge  in  the  starlight, 
culling  the  roses  which  he  had  seen  her  train 
across  the  wire  arch,  was  a  romantic  picture 
which  even  affected  her  fancy,  although  scarcely 
a  greater  insult  could  have  been  offered  than  to 
have  told  her  that  she  was  a  romantic  girl. 
She  was  only  an  out-of-the-way  girl,  prone  to 
do  out-of-the-way  things,  and  to  regard  her 
fellow-creatures  and  their  motives  in  an  out-of- 
the-way  fashion ;  and  there  was  sympathy — 
just  a  grain  of  it — with  the  impulse  which  had 
brought  Geoffry  into  the  garden.  He  had 
risked  his  life  to  get  there  by  the  sea-sands,  and 
when  she  thought  of  that,  and  of  the  tide  which 
rose  so  high  that  night,  a  sickening  fear  came 
across  her,  despite  her  belief  in  Geoifry  Bridge's 
caution.  In  all  these  thoughts,  and  many  more 
akin   to   them,   crossing    and    re-crossing   her 
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mind,  it  was  not  surprising  that  Maud  was  in  a 
reflective  mood,  and  responded  in  monosyllables 
to  Mr.  Lawson  and  her  mother,  who  were  both 
with  her  at  breakfast  that  morning. 

"Is  anything  the  matter?"  asked  Mr.  Law- 
son  with  a  jerk. 

"  What  is  there  likely  to  be  the  matter  ?"  re- 
joined Maud. 

"  You're  very  thoughtful ;  you  don't  eat — you 
don't  answer  when  you're  spoken  to,"  replied 
Mr.  Lawson. 

"  Indeed,"  said  Maud,  "  I  thought  that  I  had 
answered  all  your  questions,  Mr.  Lawson.  What 
have  I  not  replied  to  ?" 

"  I  was  asking,  for  one  thing,  what  you  in- 
tend to  wear  at  Sir  John  de  Chipney's?" 

"What  a  strange  question  for  a  gentleman 
to  put !"  replied  Maud.  "  I  really  cannot  say — 
I  have  not  made  up  my  mind  to  go  at  all." 

"  Not  go  !"  cried  Mr.  Lawson  ;  "  I  hope  you 
will.  It  is  very  important  that  you  should  go  ; 
we  shall  meet  some  of  the  best  families,  and  we 
have  to  study  and  to  conciliate  them." 
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"  Why  ?"  was  Maud's  quiet  inquiry. 

"  There  will  be  an  election  presently — those 
confounded  Whigs  will  overdo  the  thin^ — and 
I  shall  put  up  for  Brayling,"  said  Mr.  Lawson 
pompously.  "  I  have  been  pressed  very  much 
about  it,  and  I  think  I  see  my  way.  The  pre- 
sent member  for  Brayling  is  an  ass,  and  the 
town  has  been  badly  represented  for  the  last 
twenty  years." 

"  I  think  you  are  right  there,  Richard,"  said 
Mrs.  Lawson  languidly. 

"  We  must  go  into  society  more,"  said  her 
husband — ''we  must  ask  society  here.  We 
have  been  under  a  cloud,  Mrs.  Lawson,  com- 
pletely under  a  cloud,  and  you  must  rally  with 
the  rest  of  us,  and  not  be  full  of  whims  and 
fancies.     I  detest  whims  and  fancies." 

"  I  think  that  my  strength  is  coming  back  a 
little,"  said  Mrs.  Lawson,  feebly  ;  "  I  hope  it  is — 
I  have  been  a  great  sufferer  of  late  years ;  and 
there  has  been  no  fancy,  Richard,  about  my 
terrible  debility." 
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"  Oh !  I  don't  know  that — you  wouldn't  rouse 
yourself — you  wouldn't  try." 

"  1  hope  to  be  able  to  go  to  Sir  John's  myself 
for  a  little  while,"  said  Mrs.  Lawson  ;  "  the  De 
Chipney  parties  are  always  in  the  best  taste 
and  the  first  style.  One  meets  with  very  nice 
people  there." 

"  Hum  !  generally,"  said  Mr.  Lawson,  speaking 
suddenly  with  a  reserve.  "  There's  that  Bridge 
asked,  you  know,  and  I  can  never  take  to  that 
fellow.  He  has  edged  his  way  in  on  the  strength 
of  a  lying  paragraph  in  the  Brayling  Post,  and 
my  deliverer  is  asked  to  meet  me,  of  course. 
Damn  my  deliverer !"  he  muttered  to  himself. 

"  Mr.  Bridge,  if  he  be  there,  which  I  doubt, 
will  not  assume  on  his  heroism,"  said  Maud, 
very  quickly,  and  almost  in  spite  of  herself; 
"  he  has  taken  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  assure 
me  that  he  will  not  do  that." 

'^He  has  doubtless  taken  a  great  deal  of 
pains  to  assm-e  you  of  his  virtues  and  accom- 
plishments, Mand,"  said  Mr.  Lawson,  with  a 
short,  hard  laugh,  which  he  had  not  the  discre- 
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tion  to  repress  ;  *'  but,  then,  he  thinks  that  you 
are  disengaged;  and  he  knows  that  you  are  rich." 

Such  an  impression  as  this  had  been  made  for 
a  few  fleeting  moments  by  Maud  Christopher- 
son's  own  thoughts ;  but  she  resented  her  step- 
father's remark  as  though  it  was  new  to  her, 
and  an  offence  to  her. 

'*  He  has  been  anxious  to  set  himself  in  the 
right  light  to  me,  that  is  all,"  replied  Maud ; 
"  and  I  have  been  extra  amiable  to  him,  as  I 
told  mamma  that  I  should  be,  to  make  amends 
for  the  coldness  with  which  he  has  been  treated 
here.     I  like  Mr.  Bridge  very  much." 

She  was  not  certain  that  she  did — there  were 
moments  when  she  was.  very  angry  with  him ; 
but  Mr.  Lawson  had  disturbed  her,  and  she 
spoke  out  at  once.  Mr.  Lawson  observed  her 
heightened  colour,  caught  his  wife's  meaning 
glance,  and  succumbed,  after  his  new  method, 
which,  since  Maud's  return  to  The  Woodlands, 
had  answered  tolerably  well. 

"  Well,  every  one  to  his  likes  and  dislikes," 
he  said,  with  forced  ease,  which  a  very  ugly 
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furrow  in  his  forehead  most  unmistakably  be- 
lied. "  I  daresay  he's  not  a  bad  sort  of  fellow — 
only  a  little  conceited  with  the  thoughts  of  his 
future  partnership.  And  if  there  has  been  a 
little  flirtation  between  you  two,  why,  I  will 
not  say  a  word  to  Lord  Evesby  about  it." 

Maud  did  not  see  the  joke,  though  Mr.  Law- 
son  laughed,  and  her  mother  attempted  a  lan- 
guid smile. 

"  There  has  been  no  flirtation  between  Mr. 
Bridge  and  me,"  said  Maud,  gravely. 

"  Perhaps  you  don't  tliink  so,  and  he  does," 
replied  Lawson.  "  What  is  amusement  to  the 
sportsman  is  death  to  the  partridge — ha !  ha  ! 
And  the  brewer's  boy  may  be  hit  under  his  left 
wing." 

Mr.  Lawson  went  away  after  this  last  little 
effort  at  epigram ;  he  knew  it  was  the  better 
policy  to  retreat  in  a  light  and  airy  manner, 
and  that  if  he  delayed  his  departure  much 
longer,  and  Maud  continued  to  stare  at  him  in 
that  imperturbable  manner,  he  should  swear 
and   rave    and   disgust    her.     Until    she    was 
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Lady  Evesby,  and  Lord  Evesby  had  paid  him 
what  was  owing,  that  would  not  do,  he  was 
sure.  Presently  he  might  speak  his  mind  with 
his  own  charming  frankness,  but  not  now. 
Maud  did  not  ,  wait  for  a  tete-a-tete  with  her 
mother  that  morning — she  did  not  wish  to  be 
warned  once  more  against  the  attractions  of 
Geoffry  Bridge.  It  irritated  and  annoyed  her 
excessively  to  discover  that  both  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lawson  had  thought  it  necessary  to  put  her  on 
her  guard  against  that  gentleman,  to  see  in  her 
manner  towards  him  an  encouragement  which 
she  had  never  dreamed  of  offering  him.  Had 
she  really  overdone  her  part  in  her  anxiety  to 
convince  Geoffry  that  she  did  not  look  down 
upon  him,  that  she  was  not  ungrateful  for  past 
ser\aces  with  those  about  her,  who  helped  to 
make  up  a  home  with  which  she  had  never  been 
satisfied  ? 

But  then  she  was  a  dissatisfied  woman — she 
was  certain  of  that.  She  was  very  dissatisfied 
with  herself  that  morning  in  particular;  she 
endeavoured  to  recall  every  word  of  last  night's 
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dialogue  with  voung  Bridge,  wondering  if  she 
had  been  too  kind  at  one  time,  and  then  too 
hard  and  cold  with  him  at  another,  as  he  ap- 
proached nearer  to  the  one  truth  wliich  she 
knew  was  at  his  heart,  after  that  theft  of  roses. 
She  knew  it  before  then — when  he  had  come 
suddenly  back  last  night  after  biddmg  her 
farewell,  and  she  had  daunted  him  by  her  hard 
repellent  gaze.  His  foolish  story  was  hover- 
ing on  his  lips  then,  and  her  coldness  had 
scared  it  back  for  ever,  as  it  had  a  right  to 
be  scared  away ;  for  what  was  he  to  her,  or  she 
to  him?  He  should  have  known  better,  she 
thought,  with  a  throbbing  bosom,  and  have 
acted  with  less  precipitation.  He  had  no  right 
to  dream  of  addressing  her  in  words  of  passion 
and  affection ;  it  was  a  presumption  for  which 
he  had  only  himself  to  thank.  But  it  was  love 
— for  all  that  it  was  real  love  for  her,  she 
thought,  and  it  would  be  possible — in  time, 
perhaps — to  forgive  him  ! 

Geoffry  Bridge  was  not  at  church  that  day ; 
she  did  not  meet  him  on  horseback  in  the  lane ; 
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he  was  not  to  be  discovered  in  tlie  town  ;  there 
was  no  sign  of  him  anywhere.  It  was  all  as 
she  could  desire,  if  he  had  not  been  at  so  late 
an  hour  in  The  Woodlands  grounds,  and  gone 
home  by  so  dangerous  a  route.  Mrs.  Bridge  was 
not  to  be  seen  in  Brayling  also — and  she  was  a 
woman  whom  Maud  very  frequently  met.  Per- 
haps something  was  the  matter ;  perhaps  Geoffiy 
Bridge  had  disappeared  from  his  grandmother's 
villa,  and  the  old  lady  was  wondering  at  his 
absence,  but  not  particularly  excited  by  it, 
knowing  that  her  grandson  was  eccentric  in  his 
ways.  And  perhaps — heaven  help  him! — he 
had  been  carried  away  by  the  tide,  or  dashed 
upon  the  rocks,  where  he  might  have  lain 
bruised  and  helpless,  and  praying  for  that  help 
which  her  own  indifference  had  not  sent  to  him. 
The  suspense  became  unbearable,  and  she  turned 
her  horse's  head  towards  the  Bridge's  villa  at 
last,  and,  to  the  amazement  of  the  groom  in  at- 
tendance, galloped  three  miles  out  of  her  road, 
after  having  been  close  upon  The  Woodlands.  If 
Mr.  Bridge  were  at  home,  let  him  think  what  he 
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pleased,  but  it  was  impossible  to  endure  this 
state  of  incertitude  any  longer.  It  was  easy  to 
excuse  her  sudden  appearance — Geoffry  Bridge 
understanding  her  now  too  well. 

The  door  was  opened  to  Maud's  summons  by 
Mrs.  Deborah  Bridge,  herself.  The  old  lady  had 
never  fallen  completely  into  the  new  groove,  and 
there  had  been  many  years  of  waiting  upon  her- 
self before  the  good  luck  came.  If  her  servant 
were  not  in  the  way,  she  was  always  prompt  to 
respond;  and  hence  Maud  was  confronted  by 
the  face  of  Mrs.  Bridge,  and  a  sad  and  even  stern 
face  it  was,  Maud  saw  at  the  first  glance.  It 
did  not  light  up  at  the  sight  of  her,  as  it  had 
done  once  or  twice  in  life,  as  though  Maud  was 
one  of  the  few  favoimtes  whom  Mrs.  Bridge  had 
ever  had.  And  Maud  Christopherson  had  made 
so  few  friends  in  her  life  herself,  that  this  old 
woman's  reception  pained  her,  and  she  felt  that 
here  was  one  friend  the  less,  for  all  time  after 
this.  Mrs.  Bridge  stood  very  erect  before  the 
heiress,  and  all  her  palsied  movements  appeared 
to  have  quitted  her  for  awhile. 
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"  I  did  not  expect  to  see  you,  Miss  Christo- 
pherson,"  she  said. 

"  I  thought  that  I  would  call  as — I  was  pass- 
ing," replied  Maud,  after  a  moment's  hesitation. 
"  You  are  well,  I  hope  ?" 

"  Quite  well,  for  my  age,  thank  you,"  was  the 
cold  answer. 

"  And  your  grandson  ?" 

Mrs.  Bridge's  palsy  set  in  at  this  question,  but 
the  stern  expression  of  the  seared  old  face 
deepened  very  much. 

"  No — he's  not  well." 

'*  111  ?"  cried  Maude. 

"No,  and  he's  not  ill." 

In  old  days  Mrs.  Bridge  would  have  grown 
very  voluble  under  circumstances  akin  to  these, 
and  have  become  terribly  explicit ;  but  she  was 
reticent  now,  and  Maud  could  not  readily  get 
at  the  truth.  She  might  guess  at  it  pretty  cor- 
rectly, that  was  all,  and  feel  aggrieved  that  even 
Mrs.  Bridge  appeared  to  be  disappointed  in  the 
natural  result  of  her  grandson's  wild  ambition. 
She  might   have   even   taken   offence  at  Mrs. 
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Bridge's  not  asking  her  into  the  house,  and  have 
thought  it  remarkable  to  be  kept  in  the  Httle 
front  garden  in  her  riding-dress,  with  the  won- 
dering groom  in  charge  of  her  horse  outside, 
had  it  not  been  that  she  was  disturbed  in  mind 
herself,  and  had  a  great  deal  to  think  of. 

"Neither  ill  nor  well — I  hardly  understand 
you,  Mrs.  Bridge." 

"  It  is  not  worth  explaining,  Miss  Christopher- 
son — it  cannot  matter  to  you,  of  course." 

"No,  it  cannot  matter  to  me,  of  course,"  re- 
peated Maud,  calmly,  and  despite  her  height- 
ened colour ;  "  save  that  he's  a  friend." 

"  Yes — you  told  him  so,  and  he  was  proud 
of  the  compliment,  till  he  knew  that  it  was  only 
a  compliment,  and  then  he  did  not  think  much 
more  of  it  than  I  did,"  Deborah  Bridge  said  with 
some  of  her  past  volubility  coming  uppermost. 

Maud  answered  quickly  to  this,  as  was  natural 
to  her. 

"  Do  not  you  think  1  meant  what  I  said  ?" 

"  I  don't  know.  It  is  no  business  of  mine," 
the  old  lady  replied,  becoming  very  cool  again ; 
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"  you  and  lie  are  not  likely  to  see  much  of  each 
other,  or  to  be  friends  in  any  way,  therefore  it 
was  nonsense  to  talk  about  friendship." 

"  Perhaps  it  was,"  said  Maud,  thoughtfully. 

"  It  made  him  too  proud  for  his  grandmother's 
company,"  said  Mrs.  Bridge,  with  increasing 
bitterness  ;  "  and  he  could  not  make  the  holi- 
day last  out  with  her  after  all." 

"  Has  he  left  here,  then  f ' 

"  Yes,  late  last  night ;  he  packed  up  and  went 
away." 

"  At  what  hour  was  that  f 

"In  the  middle  of  the  night,  after  a  mad 
walk,  the  young  fool  that  he  is.  Lord  forgive 
me!"  she  cried,  with  a  scared  look  upwards, 
"  to  think  that  1  have  lived  to  call  that  boy  a 
fool !  But  he  has  gone,  and  it  has  distracted 
me,  as  it  should  do,  for  I  have  only  him  left  in 
England  to  care  for.  And  he  doesn't  want  to 
live  with  me  any  longer.  Why  should  he 
spend  his  holidays  with  a  sour,  disagreeable 
old  woman,  when   there's   Switzerland  to  the 

VOL.  III.  C 
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good,  and  all  those  mountains  of  which  he  has 
talked  about  so  much." 

"  Has  he  gone  to  Switzerland  V 

"  Yes — I  advised  him.  Why  not  ?  Do  you 
see  any  reason,  Miss  Christopherson,  why  he 
should  not  go  to  Switzerland  ?" 

"  Not  any  reason." 

"  It  will  do  him  good.  The  change  will  make 
a  better  man  of  him  than  ever,  and  he  wanted 
to  go.     Did  he  not  tell  you  so  ?" 

"No." 

"  Did  he  not  bid  you  good-bye,  then  ?" 

"No." 

"  Ah !  it  was  only  troublmg  you,"  said  Mrs. 
Bridge ;  "  and  he  was  in  a  great  hurry.  He 
makes  up  his  mind  very  quickly,  and  dashes  at 
things  too  much — it's  his  father  all  over,  who 
lashed  at  grief  and  came  to  it  long  ago.  But  I 
am  keeping  you.  Miss  'Christopherson,  and  you 
will  be  glad  to  get  back  to  the  grand  house,  and 
away  from  such  poor  company  as  I  am.  I  ^vill 
not  ask  you  in  at  so  late  an  hour,"  she  added, 
suddenly  becoming  aware  of  what  was  due  to 
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the  occasion ;  "  they  Avill  be  missing  you  at 
home,  and  I  know  what  it  is  to  miss  a  face  that 
one  loves." 

There  was  much  true  pathos  in  ^ these  last 
words,  and  Maud  forgot  that  she  had  not  been 
received  warmly,  and  said, 

"  I  am  sorry  that  Mr.  Bridge  has  gone  away 
before  his  time.  Let  me  come  in  and  stop  with 
you  a  little  while.     May  I  f 

Mrs.  Bridge  became  suddenly  very  cool  again. 

"No — excuse  my  saying  so,  but  I  would 
rather  be  alone.  It  is  as  well  to  get  used  to  his 
going  away  as  soon  as  I  can ;  and  strangers 
always  put  me  out." 

Strangers  !  And  this  old  woman  had  blessed 
her  more  than  once,  and  had  been  deeply  in- 
terested in  her  for  a  time.  That  was  it  "  for  a 
time,"  thought  Maud,until  she  was  better  known, 
and  her  manners  had  set  people  against  her. 

"  Good  night,  Mrs.  Bridge,"  said  Maud,  turn- 
ing away  quickly. 

"  Good  night  to  you." 

The  old  woman  watched  her  from  the  eleva- 

c2 
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tion  of  her  door-step,  saw  the  groom  assist  her 
to  mount,  and  noticed  that  she  rode  away  with- 
out looking  in  her  direction. 

"  I  shall  never  like  that  girl  again,"  muttered 
Mrs.  Bridge,  before  she  went  in-doors ;  "  she  has 
upset  my  boy's  heart,  in  a  fit  of  vanity,  per- 
haps, to  try  her  power  over  him.  He  will  not 
own  that,  but  I  think  so,  and  I  hate  her  for  it 
already.  If  I  were  sure  of  it,  I'd  curse  her  before 
I  said  my  prayers  to-night !" 

Mrs.  Bridge  slammed  the  door  upon  the  twi- 
light, and  went  to  her  well-furnished  little 
drawing-room,  where  GeofFry  Bridge  was  not. 
She  was  not  used  to  his  absence,  for  she 
started,  as  if  she  had  missed  him  for  the  first 
time,  and  began  to  shake  with  her  old  terrible 
ailment,  and  to  moan  softly  to  herself. 

"Oh!  you  poor,  silly  Geoffiy,  to  set  your 
heart  upon  that  girl !"  she  cried,  some  time  after- 
wards— "  didn't  I  tell  you  that  it  was  hopeless 
from  the  first  ?" 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


THE  BALL. 


nm  JOHN  DE  CHIPNE Y,  of  Brayling,  in  Dor- 
^  set,  was  a  man  looked  up  to  in  the  county. 
He  was  rich,  he  gave  excellent  dinner-parties, 
he  had  a  fine  estate,  with  tenants  thereon,  who 
voted  to  a  man  which  way  he  pleased ;  he  was 
a  good  fellow  in  himself,  without  any  ambition 
or  hobby  to  make  himself  or  other  people  miser- 
able. He  liked  his  ease  in  his  own  house,  and 
in  the  bosom  of  his  family;  and  though  he 
might  have  stood  for  Brayling  any  time  within 
the  last  twenty  years,  he  had  been  contented 
with  his  quiet  life,  or  in  advancing  the  interests 
of  those  more  ambitious  than  he,  and  whom  he 
was  disposed  to  support  by  his  influence.  He 
was  a  man  with  a  quiet  wife  to  match,  and  with 
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a  whole  "garden  of  girls  "about  him  to  keep 
his  heart  light  and  his  home  cheerful.  The  one 
son  who  had  been  born  to  him  from  a  family 
of  nine,  had  been  snatched  away  at  fourteen 
years  of  age ;  and  if  he  had  a  regret  now,  it 
was  for  the  boy  who  had  died,  and  left  him  the 
last  of  the  De  Chipneys.  Sir  John  was  one  of 
the  old  stock,  and  everybody  said  what  a  fine 
old  English  gentleman  he  was  ! 

Mr.  Lawson  had  been  disposed  of  late  days 
to  pay  Sir  John  a  considerable  amount  of  atten- 
tion, and  Sir  John  had  condescended  to  say  to 
his  immediate  surroundings  that  he  thought 
that  odd  fellow  Lawson  had  improved  a  great 
deal  during  the  last  six  months,  and  hence  the 
invitation  of  the  Lawson  to  the  great  ball  into 
which  the  De  Chipney  girls  had  worried  their 
poor  father.  Mr.  Lawson  was  anxious  concerning 
this  ball,  we  are  aware.  He  was  a  man  who 
had  lately  made  up  his  mind  to  ingratiate  him- 
self with  his  fellow-creatures,  and  who  saw  his 
way  to  a  seat  in  Parliament  by  the  exertion  of 
those  amiable  qualities  which  he  had  allowed 
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to  rust  by  disuse.  He  was  a  vain  man,  and 
was  sure  that  he  should  make  an  impres- 
sion ;  but  then  he  was  not  aware  what  a  proud 
and  disagreeable  beast  he  had  made  of  himself 
in  his  day.  He  had  forgotten  a  great  deal  of 
his  past  arrogance  and  churlishness  ;  he  did  not 
know  what  a  thoroughly  bad  temper  he  had,  and 
how  impossible  it  was  in  rough  sailing  to  keep 
his  amiabilities  to  the  fore.  He  would  never  be- 
lieve that  he  was  shallow,  and  to  the  day  of  his 
death  he  was  unaware  of  how  generally  he  was 
disliked.  He  knew  that  amongst  his  subordi- 
nates he  was  feared,  and  of  his  firmness  or 
hardness  he  was  as  proud  as  a  peacock ;  but  in 
his  own  opinion  he  was  an  estimable  character, 
and  the  man  to  make  his  way  in  Parliament, 
when  the  occasion  presented  itself.  He  had  a 
craving  to  become  rich ;  and  failing  riches,  to 
become  famous ;  and  though  his  life  had  been 
one  series  of  mistakes,  and  his  speculations  had 
all  gone  wrong,  he  was  still  perfectly  satisfied 
with  his  own  clear-sightedness. 

Since    Maud   Christ opherson's    engagement, 
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his  ambitions  had  increased  tenfold.  Lord 
Evesby  would  have  influence  over  Maud's 
money,  and  Lady  Evesby  would  command 
many  votes  for  him.  Lord  Evesby  settled  in 
Dorset — that  idea  was  on  the  cards — Sir  John 
Chipney  his  bosom  friend,  and  Lawson  for 
Brayling,  was  a  fact  accomplished.  He  should 
die  Secretary  of  State  yet,  please  heaven  I 

He  was  extremely  annoyed,  a  day  or  two  be- 
fore the  ball,  by  Mrs.  Lawson  falling  sick  again 
— by  her  giving  up,  with  many  sighs  and  mur- 
murs, her  intention  of  being  present  at  the  fes- 
tivities. He  had  wished  her  to  accompany  him. 
She  had  many  old  friends  with  whom  she  could 
have  ingratiated  herself,  if  she  had  liked ;  and 
she  had  promised  to  like,  and  to  do  her  very 
best  to  pave  the  way  for  that  scheme  which  Mr. 
Lawson  for  the  present  concealed  from  the  out- 
side world.  And  then  she  had  given  way,  and 
the  ball-dress  from  London  was  a  grand  mis- 
take, at  which  the  poor  woman  shed  tears  of 
mortification  and  bitterness. 

"  As  if  I  could  not  have  gone  like  anybody 
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else  I"  she  whimpered.  "  I  am  not  so  old  or  so 
feeble,  and  society  always  did  me  so  much 
good." 

"  You  may  be  better  to-morrow,"  suggested 
Maud. 

"  I  know  that  I  shall  not  be  any  better  for 
weeks." 

"  It  is  your  duty  to  make  an  effort,"  said 
Lawson  ;  *'  you  must  not  mind  every  word  that 
that  fool  of  a  doctor  says." 

"  He  says  that  I  must  not  think  of  it — that 
the  excitement  would  kill  me,"  said  Mrs.  Law- 
son.  ^'  Oh  !  dear,  it  was  very  dreadful  of  him 
to  attempt  to  frighten  me  I  And  he's  going 
himself,  too — everybody's  going,  and  I  shall  be 
left  here  quite  alone  !" 

"  I  shall  be  with  you,"  said  Maud. 

"Thank  you,  my  dear  child.  I  knew  that 
you  would  not  care  about  the  ball  after  your 
poor  mother  was  ill." 

"  I  have  never  cared  about  it,"  replied  Maud. 

Mr.  Lawson  held  a  private  and  confidential 
interview  with  his  better  half  a  few  hom-s  after 
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this,  during  which  he  spoke  his  mind  with  ex- 
traordinary force  and  precision.  He  was  not 
going  alone,  and  if  she  were  fool  enough  to  be 
ill,  she  was  not  going  to  stop  her  daughter 
from  accompanying  him.  Maud  was  a  fine 
showy  girl  in  a  ball-dress ;  she  attracted  a  great 
deal  of  attention,  and  shed  a  lustre  upon  him 
as  her  step-father ;  and  Mrs.  Lawson  must  do 
all  that  she  could  to  shake  off  her  abominable 
selfishness,  and  induce  Maud  to  go  to  the  De 
Chipneys'.  He  did  not  care  to  be  always 
skulking  into  people's  houses  alone,  as  though 
his  female  folk  would  never  go  out  with  him, 
or  he  would  never  go  out  with  them — no  mat- 
ter which ;  it  looked  bad,  and  he  wanted  to 
look  his  best. 

Mrs.  Lawson  had  a  great  objection  to  be  left 
by  herself  at  The  Woodlands  ;  but  she  mastered 
her  dislike,  and  used  all  her  eloquence  to  per- 
suade Maud  to  accompany  her  step-father. 
That  dreadful  young  man  Bridge  ivas  not  go- 
ing; he  had  left  Bray  ling  without  presenting 
his  adieux  to  any  one,  "just  like  the  cub  that  he 
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was,"  Mr.  Lawson  had  told  his  wife ;  and  there 
was  nothing  for  the  mother  to  fear,  or  for  the 
step-father's  enjoyment  to  be  shadowed  by. 
Hence  she  begged  Maud  to  accompany  Mr. 
Lawson  ;  she  should  do  very  well  till  Maud's 
return ;  her  maid  would  attend  to  her,  and  read 
her  to  sleep,  and  make  herself  generally  useful ; 
and  as  Maud  was  in  one  of  her  dull  and  tire- 
some moods,  why,  she  would  not  be  pleasant 
company  at  home,  and,  with  pleasant  company 
out,  perhaps  Maud  would  return  all  the  better 
for  the  change. 

Still  Maud  was  firm,  unpleasantly  firm  ;  and 
Mr.  Lawson  ground  his  teeth,  and  pinched  him- 
self surreptitiously  at  her  obduracy,  and  said, 
with  a  hard  smile,  that  he  hoped  Maud  would 
think  better  of  it  at  the  last  moment.  And  at 
the  last  moment  she  did.  For  Mrs.  Lawson 
was  so  much  better  and  brighter  on  the  day  of 
the  ball,  that  she  asserted  her  intention  of  go- 
ing herself  if  Maud  did  not ;  and  when  Maud 
assented,  she  was  even  sorry  that  she  had  not 
made  up  her  mind  to  go  with  her. 
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Maud  Christopherson  was  pretty  enough 
when  she  came  downstairs  in  her  ball-dress, 
and  did  justice  to  her  mother,  who  had  been 
once  the  beauty  of  the  county.  Perhaps  it  was 
as  well  that  Geoffry  Bridge  had  marched  away 
to  London  before  the  night  of  that  ball  to  which 
Sir  John  de  Chipney  had  invited  him.  He  might 
have  found  it  more  difficult  to  resign  her — even 
in  the  face  of  that  obduracy  which  had  daunted 
him,  despite  all  his  courage  and  all  his  past 
determination  to  strive  as  hard  as  he  could  to 
secure  her. 

"  You  are  looking  very  well  to-night,  Maud," 
said  the  mother,  with  more  affection  and  less 
aJBFectation  than  usual.  "I  wish  Lord  Evesby 
were  here  to  accompany  you." 

"And  to  take  care  of  me  I"  added  Maud. 

"  Yes.  Lest  any  rash  young  man  should 
think  you  still  free,  and  make  love  to  you." 

Maud  winced,  but  she  answered  quickly 
enough, 

"  Ah !  what  a  mistake  that  would  be,  mam- 
ma!" 
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"  It  would  be  capital  fan,"  said  Mr.  Lawson, 
who  was  very  busy  arranging  bis  white  tie  once 
more  in  the  glass  above  the  drawing-room  man- 
telpiece, not  being  at  all  satisfied  that  he  had 
got  it  to  his  mind,  or  that  it  would  strike  the 
eye  of  society  sufficiently  well  upon  his  en- 
trance. "  I  should  like  Maud  to  have  her  fun 
out  of  this  ball,  and  go  in  for  general  conquest. 
The  De  Chipney  gii-ls  must  not  think  you  quite 
harmless,  Maud ;  and  all  the  flu-ts  in  Dorset 
must  be  taught  to  be  wary  of  their  prizes  when 
La  Belle  Christopherson  comes  across  their  path." 

Maud  dropped  him  a  deep  curtsey.  Mr.  Law- 
son  was  not  often  complimentary,  but  he  was 
in  the  best  of  tempers,  and  wished  Maud  to  be 
at  her  best  also.  Maud  was  very  dull ;  the 
prospect  of  the  ball  had  not  roused  her  spirits 
in  any  great  degree,  and  she  would  have  been 
glad  to  have  remained  at  The  Woodlands  with 
her  mother.  It  vexed  her  to  think  that  she 
could  not  account  for  her  depression — that  she 
would  not  seek  to  account  for  it.  Nothing  had 
happened,  except  her  mother's  new  illness,  to 
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distress  her-^really  distress  her — she  was  sure : 
and  though  her  mother  was  better,  the  dull 
dead  weight  lay  on  her  heart  still.  Perhaps 
she  should  dance  it  off;  she  was  fond  of  danc- 
ing, and  sure  of  partners ;  and  a  ball  had  always 
done  her  good.  Let  the  past  rest,  and  let  her 
enjoy  the  present  whilst  it  lay  in  her  power. 
If  anything  had  happened  to  disturb  her,  it  had 
not  been  of  her  seeking — it  was  not  her  fault. 
She  must  not  allow  other  people's  troubles,  or 
other  people's  follies — if  there  were  troubles  and 
follies  of  other  people  in  her  way — to  dismay 
her,  as  though  they  were  her  own. 

She  thought  of  this  in  the  bright  gay  rooms 
of  Sir  John  De  Chipney's  mansion,  and  thought 
herself  into  a  brighter  mood,  being  young,  and 
fond  of  life  and  light,  for  all  her  seriousness ; 
being  eagerly  sought  by  many  sleek,  white-muz- 
zled dandies,  who  pressed  round  her  for  intro- 
ductions, for  the  honour  of  dancing  with  her; 
being  envied — ^blissful  sensation! — by  many  wo- 
men as  pretty  as  she  was,  and  alas  !  far  more 
amiable — women,    who    would    improve    upon 
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acquaintance,  and  set  no  one  against  them ! 
It  was  all  very  pleasant  after  awhile,  and 
Maud  was  young  enough  to  shake  off  her  mor- 
bidity, and  to  enjoy  herself  completely.  It  was 
a  grand  ball,  a  successful  ball,  and  everybody 
worth  knowing  in  Dorset  was  there.  The 
rooms  were  large,  society  could  breathe  therein, 
and  it  was  summer-time,  when  windows  were 
open,  and  stray  couples,  after  danciug,  could 
walk  without  much  danger  on  the  cool  terrace 
outside — unless  it  was  danger  to  their  young 
hearts  on  that  fair  summer  night.  Once  or  twice 
Maud  wished  that  Lord  Evesby  was  there — 
that  she  had  not  almost  promised  to  keep  her 
engagement  a  secret  till  his  return — for,  at- 
tended only  by  her  step-father,  and  with  no 
favourite  partner  to  secure  all  the  waltzes  for 
himself,  it  was  as  if  she  were  still  to  be  won  by 
some  fervent  swain,  who  had  the  courage  to 
attempt  her  conquest.  She  kept  each  young 
man  in  his  place,  and  favoured  no  one,  how- 
ever ;  she  was  very  amiable,  and  made  no  severe 
remarks,  and  steered  clear  of  those  who  looked 
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"  attentions,"  and  would  have  danced  with  her 
too  often  ;  those  who  did  not  know  of  her  tem- 
per, she  thought,  or  did  know  of  her  money. 
But  she  wished  that  Alfred  Evesby  was  by  her 
side;  and  after  supper,  and  when  the  second  half 
of  the  programme  was  being  danced  through, 
there  came  suddenly  to  her  the  strange,  unac- 
countable wish  that  Geoffry  Bridge  had  been 
there — that  he  had  not  gone  away  quite  so 
mysteriously  and  unceremoniously.  She  wished 
this  in  the  middle  of  a  quadrille,  with  Mr.  Lawson 
and  the  eldest  Miss  De  Chipney  for  her  vis-a-vis; 
being  reminded,  perhaps,  of  young  Bridge  by  the 
consiousness  that  her  step-father  would  not  have 
been  kicking  his  heels  in  that  ungainly  fashion 
if  it  had  not  been  for  Geoffry  swimming  out  to 
sea  to  his  rescue.  And  then,  like  the  man  in  the 
play,  who  is  always  turning  up  at  the  right 
time,  to  give  effect  to  the  denouement,  there  was 
Geoffry  Bridge— a  trifle  paler  than  his  wont — 
standing  in  full  dress  at  the  ball-room  door, 
looking  in  upon  the  dancers.  He  was  one  of  a 
dozen  or  more  thrown  out  of  the  sets,  or  wait- 
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ing  for  the  *'  rounds,"  and  reserving  their  ener- 
gies; and  his  face  startled  her  at  once,  as  a  some- 
thing different  and  more  striking,  from  the  in- 
sipidities about  him.  He  was  looking  at  her 
with  a  very  grave  intentness,  too,  with  a  strange 
deep  study  of  her,  when  she  saw  him  first,  and 
held  her  breath  for  an  instant  in  her  great  sur- 
prise. Mr.  Lawson  was  quick  and  observant  in 
his  little  way. 

"What  is  it?— are  you  unwell,  Maud?"  he 
asked,  as  he  passed  her. 

"I  am  very  well,  thank  you." 
'*  You  have  turned  as  pale  a  ghost !" 
"  Have  I  ?     Perhaps  I  have  seen  one  !" 
Then  it  was  his  turn  in  the  figure  to  face  the 
ghost,  and  to  become  aware  of  its  presence,  as 
he  led  two  ladies  to  the  gentleman    opposite, 
who  was  patiently  waiting  for  them. 

"  The  devil !"  he  ejaculated,  to  Miss  De  Chip- 
ney's  astonishment,  at  least,  "  he  has  come, 
then  !" 

"  Mercy  on  us  !  who  has  come,  did  you  say  f 
cried  Miss  De  Chipney. 

VOL.  in.  D 
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"  No  one  in  particular — pray  excuse  me,"  he 
replied,  in  half-apology;  and  then  he  studied 
Maud  for  the  remainder  of  the  dance,  and 
saw  that  she  was  self-possessed  enough  when 
she  had  recovered  from  her  first  surprise.  He 
had  not  liked  her  turning  pale.  Had  there 
been  anything  between  Maud  and  this  young 
Bridge,  after  all? — had  that  infernal  young 
Bridge  dared  to  think  of  his  step-daughter? 
He  could  not  make  it  out,  and  when  he  was 
in  doubt  he  always  swore  profanely.  After 
the  dance  he  went  into  a  corner  to  swear  and 
ease  his  feelings,  and  to  watch  Maud  closely — 
and  was  balked  in  all  these  intentions  by  Sir 
John  De  Chipney  trotting  him  away,  nolens 
volens,  to  the  card-room,  to  make  a  fourth  at 
whist  with  some  friends  whom  it  was  now  his 
policy  to  conciliate,  and  whom  at  an  earlier 
hour  of  the  evening  he  had  foolishly  promised 
to  join  in  a  rubber. 

Meanwhile  Maud  had  been  escorted  to  a  seat 
by  her  partner,  and  Geoffry  Bridge  had  crossed 
the  room,  and  cut  out  that  partner  completely, 
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by  taking  the  vacant  seat  by  her  side  before  that 
gentleman  could  drop  into  it.  GeofFry  was 
cool,  and  quick  to  seize  his  advantage ;  and  the 
dance  being  over,  and  his  time  precious,  he 
could  not  afford  to  study  the  feelings  of  a 
stranger.  Maud  Christopherson's  partner  had 
had  his  pleasant  quarter  of  an  hour — let  him  go 
on  his  way  rejoicing,  and  leave  her  for  a  few 
moments  to  one  who  had  come  a  hundred 
and  sixty  miles  to  see  her.  The  gentleman 
stared  and  frowned  at  Geoffry,  but  Geoffry 
had  already  forgotten  him  ;  and  as  Maud  had 
said  "  Thank  you  "  with  that  smile  of  dismissal 
against  which  there  is  no  justifiable  protest  in 
polite  society,  there  was  nothing  left  but  to  go. 
So  he  went. 

"  You  are  soon  back  from  Switzerland,  Mr. 
Bridge,"  said  Maud,  after  feeling  somewhat  em- 
barrassed by  his  silence.  "  I  scarcely  anticipated 
seeing  you  this  evening." 

"No,  I  suppose  not.  Miss  Christopherson," 
was  his  answer  ;  "  but  I  had  accepted  Sir  John 
De  Chipney's  invitation,  and  it  was  necessary  to 

d2 
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keep  my  word.  I  always  keep  my  word  when 
I  can." 

"It  is  right  that  you  should." 

"  Yes,  it  is  right,"  he  echoed,  dreamily. 

"  And  Switzerland — have  you " 

"  No,  I  have  not  been  there — I  have  been  in 
London." 

There  was  another  awkward  pause,  then  !Maud 
said, 

"  Your  grandmamma  must  have  been  glad  to 
see  you  in  Brayling  again  ?" 

'^  She  does  not  know  that  I  am  here.  I  came 
straight  from  town — will  you  allow  me  ?"  he  said, 
hurriedly. 

He  leaned  forwards  and  looked  at  her  pro- 
gramme, dangling  by  a  thin  silver  cord  from  her 
Avrist,  to  which  she  had  attached  it. 

"  You  are  engaged  every  dance,  I  see,"  he 
said,  with  a  little  sigh ;  "  there  is  the  disad- 
vantage of  coming  late  to  a  ball  of  this  descrip- 
tion; although " 

"  Although  what  ?"  asked  Maud,  quickly. 

"  Although   you   would   not   have    cared   to 
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dance  with  me,  now  that  I  have  proved  myself 
a  hypocrite." 

"  Have  you  travelled  so  far  to  tamit  me  with 
my  own  hasty  words  ?"  said  Maud. 

**  They  were  hasty,  then  ?" 

"  Well,  I  do  not  think  that  you  are  a  hypo- 
crite, Mr.  Bridge." 

"  Thank  you.  And  had  there  been  a  vacant 
space  upon  this  fancy  bit  of  cardboard,"  he  asked, 
slowly,  "  you  w^ould  have  allowed  me  to  put  my 
name  down  for  once — for  once  in  all  my  life  ?" 

"  I  w^ould  have  allowed  you,  yes,"  said  Maud, 
ignoring  the  latter  part  of  his  speech  ;  '^  I  have 
no  favourites  here,  and  he  who  flatters  me  first 
by  seeking  me,  dances  the  first  with  me." 

"  And  who  is  J.  D. — the  next  gentleman  on 
the  list?" 

»  Sir  John  De  Chipney." 

"  You  do  not  mean  that !"  cried  Geoffry, 
rising,  to  Maud's  surprise,  and  crossing  the  room 
with  very  rapid  strides.  He  was  at  Sir  John's 
side  the  instant  afterwards,  and  had  his  hand 
upon  his  arm. 
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"  One  minute,"  said  Sir  John,  who  was  deep 
ill  argument  with  another  white-haired  old  gen- 
tleman ;  "  one  moment,  Bridge,  please." 

"  I  cannot  grant  it — I  am  going  back  to  town 
early  to-morrow.  Sir  John,  and  have  not  a  mo- 
ment to  spare." 

u  Why,  what  is  it? — anything  wrong?"  said 
Sir  John,  turning,  and  looking  into  GeofFry's 
face  intently. 

"  Not  at  all,"  replied  Geoffry,  "  only  moments 
are  precious,  and  you  are  host  here;  and  it  is. 
difficult  to  fix  you.    I  have  to  ask  a  great  favour 
of  you." 

"  Indeed !"  and  Sir  John  looked  doubtfully  at 
his  visitor,  and  thought  that  he  wanted  to  bor- 
row some  money,  and  that  possibly  he  had  been 
a  little  precipitate  in  asking  young  Bridge  to 
his  party. 

"  You  are  down  for  the  next  dance  with  Miss 
Christopherson — I  must  go  soon — you  are  not 

fond  of  dancing " 

"  How  the  deuce  do  you  know  that  ?" 
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"  And  I  wish  to  dance  with  her,  as  I  wish  to 
live,  before  I  go  away." 

Sir  John  was  amazed  at  GeofFry's  vehe- 
mence, but  he  was  touched  by  it.  His  dancing 
days  were  almost  over,  and  he  read  in  Geoffry 
Bridge's  countenance  a  story  which  no  attempt 
was  made  to  disguise. 

*'  Take  my  place,  by  all  means,  young  fellow, 
and  my  apologies,  if  }'ou  like,  which  I  will  re- 
peat to  her  myself  after  your  dance  is  over ; 
and — good  luck,"  he  added,  in  a  w^hisper,  and 
with  a  most  unromantic  wink,  which  thorough- 
ly disgusted  Geoffry  with  him,  despite  his  gra- 
titude for  the  fevour  conferred.  Geoffry  was  at 
Maud  Christopherson's  side  tlie  instant  after- 
Avards. 

"  Sir  John  De  Chipney  has  resigned  in  my  fa- 
vour— now,  if  you  will  allow  me,  Miss  Christo- 
pherson  ?" 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

GEOFFRY  MAKES  HIS  COXFESSIOX. 

"I/TAUD  looked  in  a  bewildered  manner  at 
^'-*-  Geoffry  Bridge.  He  was  very  grave  still, 
and  his  face  was  not  radiant  with  the  success 
of  his  manoeuvre.  But  there  was  no  time  for 
interrogations  ;  the  band  had  struck  up  a  waltz, 
and  the  dancers  w^ere  already  whirling  round 
the  room.  Maud  and  Geoflfry  joined  the 
waltzers,  and  Geoffry  for  a  wdiile  was  very 
happy,  and  forgetful  of  time,  and  place,  and  of 
everything  save  that  he  held  to  his  heart  the 
woman  whom  he  loved.  He  remembered  sud- 
denly all  that  he  had  come  back  to  Dorsetshire 
for,  and  how  valuable  time  was  to  liim,  with 
Maud  Christopherson  engaged  for  every  dance, 
and  the  chance  of  speaking  to  her  being  then 
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or  never.  In  an  odd  way  he  remembered  Sir 
John  De  Chipney  also,  and  wondered  at  his  im- 
pudence in  putting  himself  down  for  a  waltz 
with  Maud.  Why  did  that  stout  old  man  want 
to  engage  her  for  a  waltz,  above  all  the  dances 
on  the  programme  ?  He  was  sure  that  the  ba- 
ronet could  not  w^altz  a  bit. 

He  was  excited  Avith  his  dance,  or  with  the 
peril  of  the  next  few  minutes,  or  with  the  hope- 
less nature  of  his  mission — no  one  knew  better 
than  he  how  hopeless  it  was  I — and  he  laughed 
at  the  idea  of  the  baronet's  waltzing,  as  he 
came  to  a  full  stop  by  the  broad  windows  open- 
ing on  the  garden. 

"  What  are  you  laughing  at,  Mr.  Bridge  ?" 
asked  Maud. 

"  At  De  Chipney  ;  he  had  no  right  to  ask  you 
to  waltz — he  can't  waltz." 

"  I  don't  know.  I  never  saw  him  waltzing, 
certainly.  Perhaps  he  thought  it  was  a  quad- 
rille. Shall  we  go  on  to  the  end,  or  are  you 
tired?" 

*'  No,"  he  said,  almost  bluntly,  "  I  have  danced 
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with  you — that  is  enough.  This  is  my  only 
opportunity  of  speaking  a  few  words — I  have 
come  a  long  way  to  say  them.  I  leave  here  by 
the  5*45  train  for  town  ;  have  you  the  courage 
and  the  kindness  to  hear  me  ?" 

"  I  cannot  see " 

"  You  are  afraid  ?"  he  cried. 

"  No,  I  am  not  afraid  of  you,"  replied  Maud  ; 
"  but  what  right  have  you  to  address  me  in  this 
way?" 

"  No  right — I  own  that.  I  ask  for  your  kind- 
ness to  listen.  My  conduct  has  been  bold  and 
incomprehensible,  and  I  desire  to  apologise  and 
explain." 

*'  I  require  no  apology  or  explanation." 

"You  are  afraid  of  me,  then — you  cannot 
trust  me  f 

It  was  a  strange,  beseeching  look,  and  Maud 
wavered.  She  knew  his  secret,  and  she  pitied 
him  ;  she  believed  that  it  was  in  her  power  by  a 
few  words  to  cure  him  of  his  passion,  and  to  set 
him  thinking  of  his  right  course  in  life,  and  his 
proper  duties   therein,  and  she  went  with  him 
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from    the    ball-room    to    the   terrace   beyond. 

"What  have  I  to  be  afraid  of?"  she  said; 
"  I  am  sm-e  that  you  would  not  pain  me  by  a 
word." 

She  was  not  quite  sure  of  that,  but  she 
thought  that  it  would  put  him  on  his  guard, 
restrain  any  impetuous  declaration,  and  give 
her  time  to  break  a  secret  to  him  which  she 
had  resolved  upon  confessing.  The  figure  of 
this  man  in  her  garden  pressing  the  roses  to 
his  lips,  had  stirred  her  fancy,  and  she  was 
more  romantic  than  she  dreamed  of.  If  he 
loved  her  vdth.  his  whole  heart — and  she  thought 
that  he  did — he  was  deserving,  at  least,  of  her 
respect. 

With  a  solicitude  for  her,  which  set  her 
thinking  at  a  later  date,  but  with  a  total 
disregard  for  other  people's  property,  he  had 
snatched  a  cloak  from  the  seat  by  the  window, 
and  thrown  it  across  her  shoulders  as  she  went 
Avith  him  towards  the  terrace.  The  clock  of  the 
old  church  in  the  town  sti'uck  one  as  they  passed 
from  the  heated  rooms  into  the  cool  night  air, 
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and  GeofFiy  said,  "  Dear  old  Brayling  !"  as  if 
the  one  note  on  the  bell  had  struck  upon  a 
chord  that  reminded  him  of  his  birthplace,  and 
of  all  the  fancies  born  there. 

They  walked  up  and  down  the  terrace,  which 
was  deserted  now,  and  to  the  gay  waltz-music 
issuing  from  the  rooms — strange,  frivolous,  but 
common  accompaniment  to  much  of  solid  love- 
making — GeofFry  Bridge  told  all  that  was  in 
his  heart,  and  Maud  Christopherson  listened, 
and  betrayed  no  indignation.  She  had  re- 
solved to  treat  this  case  of  mental  aberration  in 
a  gentle  and  philosophical  manner,  for  the  sake 
of  his  grandmother  and  for  the  sake  of  himself. 
He  was  three  years  her  junior.  She  was  cool, 
and  not  in  love  with  him,  and  here  was  an  op- 
portunity to  read  him  a  lecture  on  his  precipi- 
tation. 

"  ]\Iiss  Christopherson,''  he  began,  more  grave- 
ly than  she  had  bargained  for,  as  soon  as  they 
were  on  the  terrace  together,  "  I  think  it  is  use- 
less to  disguise  from  you  one  flict — that  I  have 
in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  and  without  the 
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fragment  of  an  excuse  for  my  conclnct,  learned 
to  regard  you  as  I  have  never  regarded,  and 
never  shall  regard  m  all  my  life  agam,  another 
woman.  You  will  hear  me  out.  I  am  not 
about  to  fall  on  my  knees,  and  implore  you  to 
accept  me  for  a  lover — I  have  no  warrantry  for 
that,  even  in  my  presumption — and  my  eyes 
have  been  opened  of  late  days  to  the  immensity 
of  difference  between  yourself  and  me.  But  I 
thought  that  my  confession  would  explain  part 
of  that  conduct  wliich  has  been  incomprehensi- 
ble, and  that,  in  your  charity  and  goodness, 
you  would  forgive  the  vain  ambition  that  I  had 
formed." 

"  I  am  sorry "  began  Maud,  when  he  in- 
terrupted her. 

"  Yes,  you  are  a  good  woman,  and  without 
affectation,"  said  Geoffry.  "  I  knew  that  you 
would  be  sorry,  and  that  I  had  only  to  ask  your 
forgiveness  for  loving  you,  to  receive  it  freely 
and  generously.  I  shall  love  you  all  the  same 
— to  the  end  of  my  life,  and  under  any  circum- 
stances— for  I  can't  help  that." 
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"  You  will  help  that,"  said  Maud  very  quickly; 
"  for  though  you  are  young,  you  are  not  foolish. 
This  is  a  boy's  fancy,  which  will  die  out  as  you 
mix  more  with  the  world." 

"  I  have  mixed  with  the  world  from  twelve 
years  of  age." 

"  As  you  mix  in  what  is  termed  society,  then, 
and  meet " 

Again  he  interrupted  her. 

"  I  have  mixed  in  society,  and  met  hundreds 
of  beautiful  women,  but  there  has  been  only  one 
face — only  one,  I  swear  it — that  I  have  ever 
longed  should  smile  at  me.  And  that  is  yours — 
yours  as  I  saw  it  first,  when  it  icas  a  boy's  fancy 
at  which  we  both  might  laugh.  But  seeing 
you  again,  Maud  Christopherson,  this,"  shrug- 
ging his  shoulders,  "  is  no  laughing  matter  for 
one  of  us." 

"  I  do  not  believe  in  a  love  that  talks  in  a 
week  of  its  undying  fervour,  ^Ir.  Bridge ;  you 
will  get  over  it  all  the  more  quickly  for  its 
rapid  growth." 

"  Think   so  if  you  will,  but  do  not  satirize 
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me,"  he  replied.  "  I  want  kind  words  to-night, 
to  take  back  with  me  to  business.  Say  you 
forgive  me  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  forgive  you.  But  why  did  you 
think  of  me  ?  Have  I  in  any  way  offered  en- 
couragement ? — have  you  thought  that  I  offered 
it?" 

"  You  set  me  on  an  equality — you  called  me 
your  friend,  and  spoke  hopefully  of  my  future 
— that  was  all  the  encouragement  which  I  re- 
ceived," he  said  dismally.  "  You  might  have 
said  as  much  to  a  charity  boy ;  but  then  I  was 
storing  up  every  word  that  you  uttered,  and 
did  not  think  of  all  thatwas  intended  for  com- 
pliment." 

"I  did  not  intend  any  compliments,  Mr. 
Bridge,"  said  Maud.  "  I  regarded  you  as  my 
equal,  and  I  said  so." 

"  Some  day  I  may  make  as  much  money," 
said  Geoffry  sadly,  "  but  that  will  not  place  me 
nearer  to  you — or  some  day  you  may  be  poor, 
but.  still  and  for  ever  beyond  my  reach.  For 
no  time  and  no  advancement  would  give  me 
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hope  of  YOU — not  one  faint  hope  to  win  you — 
would  it  ?" 

Maud  was  very  pale,  but  she  looked  at  him 
steadily,  and  did  not  flinch  from  the  deep  love 
in  his  eyes.  This  ^vas  the  crisis  to  Ydiich,  de- 
spite all  his  protestations,  he  was  leading  up — 
the  one  great  question  on  Y'hich  lay  all  his 
hopes,  the  question  which  he  had  resolved  to 
ask  before  he  completely  surrendered  her  to  one 
more  fortunate  than  he  should  be. 

"  No,  Mr.  Bridge,"  she  said,  "  it  would  not." 

"  Well,  well,"  he  said  again,  after  a  long 
pause,  "I  thought  not.  There,  Miss  Christo- 
pherson,  let  me  not  detain  you  any  longer — I 
will  not  trouble  you  again  by  my  presence.  I 
am  assured  of  your  forgiveness  for  my  boldness, 
but  I  thought  that  I  had  the  courage  to  speak 
out.  Having  spoken  thus,  let  me  shake  you  by 
the  hand,  and  say  God  bless  you." 

"  Promise  to  think  no  more  of  this  extrava- 
gant passion — promise  me,  Mr.  Bridge,"  said 
Maud  earnestly,  as  she  placed  her  hand  in  his. 

"  I  cannot  do  that." 
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"  Do  you  know  that  you  have  dreamed  of  me, 
and  seen  in  me  virtues  which  I  possess  not,  and 
that,  in  the  grim  reaHty  of  Hfe,  I  am  a  discon- 
tented woman,  from  whom  you  have  fortunate- 
ly escaped  ?" 

"  I  understand  your  character  perfectly,"  he 
said  in  reply.     "  Good-bye." 

He  released  her  hand,  and  she  looked  at  him 
and  hesitated,  as  she  became  aware  of  the  deep 
agony  which  his  looks  betrayed.  Bui  she  had 
resolved  to  tell  him ;  she  believed  it  was  best, 
and  that,  knowing  the  truth,  would  more  surely 
set  him  free. 

"  Good-bye.  You  do  not  ask  me  to  keep 
this  a  secret  f 

"  Tell  it  to  all  the  world,  if  you  wish." 

The  inusic  ceased,  and  the  dancers  came 
streaming  into  the  night,  laughing,  talking,  and 
jesting.  The  two  went  on  together  side  by 
side,  and  away  from  them. 

"  I  think  that  there  is  one  who  has  a  right  to 
know  that  you  have  spoken  of  love  during  his 
absence — Ihave  no  secrets  from  him,"said  Maud. 

VOL.  in.  E 
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He  drew  a  deep  breath  of  surprise.  It  was 
strange  that  he  had  never  given  any  one  the 
credit  of  loving  Mand  as  he  hjved  her — of  being- 
beforehand  with  him  in  his  efforts  to  secure  her. 

"  You  are  engaged  f  he  said. 

"  Yes,"  Maud  rephed,  "  I  am  engaged." 

"  If  I  had  on]y  knoAvn  this  before,"  he  said, 
"  in  the  early  days  when  I  came  here,  it  might 
not  have  been  so  bad  for  me." 

He  went  slowly  from  the  terrace  into  the  house, 
leaving  Maud  to  her  next  partner,  who  vras  al- 
ready in  search  of  her ;  he  went  away  without 
bidding  host  or  hostess  good  night,  and  was 
walking  along  the  country  road,  hat  in  hand, 
tow^ards  his  grandmother's  house,  five  minutes 
afterwards.  When  he  was  standing  before  the 
little  villa  which  he  had  furnished  for  the  old  lady, 
he  looked  at  his  watch  and  endeavoured  to  make 
out  the  time  by  the  starhght,  succeeding  at  last, 
and  shaking  his  head  over  the  discovery, 

"No — it  will  only  disturb  her,"  he  muttered, 
*'  and  I  am  no  more  fit  company  for  her  than 
she  is  for  me.     I  will  leave  her  till  the  next 
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holidays,  poor  woniaD.     Now  for  business — and 
loorky 

He  emphasized  work  as  though  he  loved  it — 
as  though  he  saw  in  it  that  one  chance  of  forget- 
fulness,  which  to  Maud  Christopherson  he  had 
denied  could  ever  come  to  him.  He  was  not 
going  to  fret  at  the  inevitable.  If  he  had  at- 
temped  impossibilities  and  failed,  he  should  not 
succumb  to  grief,  and  moan  over  the  unhappy 
fate  which  had  befallen  him.  He  would  apply 
himself  to  work — work  arduous  and  incessant — 
until  she  stood  less  in  the  foreground  of  his  life, 
the  shadow  upon  everything  that  might  have 
been,  and  now  could  never  be. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


A  LATE  MESSAGE. 


TT7ITH  the  new  day  following  Sir  John  De 
*  '  Cliipney's  ball  at  Brayling  began  the  new 
lives  for  many  of  our  characters.  Peace  ended 
for  most  of  them,  and  trouble  commenced  for  a 
few.  That  fortnight's  erratic  holiday  of  Geofiry 
Bridge  was  to  influence  the  future  and  the 
fortunes  of  those  in  whom  we  have  attempted 
to  arouse  our  reader's  interest.  One  great 
change  to  him  was  to  widen,  like  the  circles  in 
the  water,  until  they  brought  change  to  others, 
and  altered,  for  better  for  worse,  the  aspect  of 
surrounding  circumstances. 

Maud  Christopherson's  life  did  not  appear  at 
first  sight  to  be  closely  connected  with  that  of 
Geoffry   Bridge.     The   parting  on  the   terrace 
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was  like  a  sejDaration  for  all  time,  and  with  each 
understanding  the  other,  and  one  suffering  from 
the  bitterness  of  a  knowledge  which  he  had 
striven  to  obtain,  it  seemed  to  both  of  them  a 
long  farewell.  The  man  who  had  loved  vainly- 
had  returned  to  a  world  of  which  the  maiden 
knew  nothing,  and  the  maiden  wliom  he  had 
loved  was  waiting  the  coming  of  the  suitor 
whom  she  had  promised  to  marry.  It  was 
like  an  eternal  separation,  and  yet  each  was 
approaching  the  other  more  closely  fi-om  the 
hour  that  the  good-bye  had  been  whispered  be- 
tween them.  One  had  gone  to  London  to  bury 
his  romance,  and  the  other  was  left  in  Brayling 
to  brood  upon  its  rashness  ;  but  the  links  had 
been  forged,  and  time  was  not  to  weaken  their 
strength,  but  to  strengthen  the  chain. 

Maud  Christopherson  tried  not  to  think  of 
Geoffry  Bridge,  and,  failing  in  that  effort,  to 
consider  him  as  a  weak,  romantic  fellow,  whose 
boyish  infatuation  had  lasted  longer — a  little 
longer — than  sober  reasoning  might  have  an- 
ticipated.     He    was    young,    handsome,    and 
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clever,  and  should  have  known  better  than 
to  have  built  his  hopes  on  so  poor  a  substratum 
of  fact.  He  had  dashed  blindly  at  his  fate, 
and  there  was  no  one  but  himself  to  blame. 
He  scarcely  deserved  pity,  but  she  pitied  him 
very  much,  nevertheless. 

Possibly  she  pitied  young  Bridge  the  more 
because  this  was  her  first  romance,  or  rather 
her  first  idea  of  what  lurked  behind  the  pro- 
saic realities  of  every-day  life.  She  had  read  of 
deep  attachments  in  books,  but  had  scarcely 
believed  in  them  ;  fiction  had  told  her  of  strong, 
generous,  sacrificial  natures,  but  she  had  never 
encountered  them — she  had  met  only  money- 
worshippers  and  tame  nonentities.  Lord  Eves- 
by  had  talked  of  love,  but  looking  back  upon 
him  and  upon  all  that  related  to  him,  it  seemed 
a  business-kind  of  attachment,  from  her  clearer 
prescience  of  what  affection  should  resemble. 
True,  that  she  loved  Lord  Evesby,  and  regarded 
him  as  one  of  whom  she  should  be  very  fond  in 
the  good  time  when  she  shared  her  life  with  his ; 
but  she  was  none  the  less  certain  that  his  was 
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a  different  kind  of  affection  from  Geoffry  Bridge's, 
and  a  far  more  matter-of-fact  affair.  The  face 
of  Geoffry  haunted  her  with  its  deep  sorrow, 
its  intense  passion  and  eagerness — a  face  that 
told  every  phase  of  love  before  his  lips  had 
opened  to  declare  it ;  and  she  knew  that  Lord 
Evesby's,  under  any  trial  or  impulse,  would 
never  change  in  that  way.  It  was  an  odious 
comparison,  but  she  could  not  help  draw- 
ing it ;  it  afforded  a  contrast  by  Avhich  the 
titled  lover  suffered,  though  she  tried  very  hard 
to  think  of  him,  and  to  set  aside  for  ever  the 
faintest  thought  of  "  that  other  one  "  whom  she 
had  known  for  such  a  little  while ! 

AVomen  are  prone  to  deceive  themselves,  and 
after  two  days'  ruminations  akin  to  these,  Maud 
believed  that  she  had  forgotten  Geoffry  Bridge's 
story.  Forgotten,  rather,  the  effect  which  its 
relation  had  had  upon  her,  stirring  her  heart 
with  its  truth  and  force  as  no  love-story  had 
stirred  it  before.  For  this  man  had  been  in 
earnest,  and  the  other,  though  she  knew  it  not, 
had  only  been  a  trifle  anxious  lest  he  should 
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lose  her,  and  with  her  those  possessions  which 
had  rendered  her  valuable  in  his  eyes.  It  was 
to  be,  and  it  was  not  Maud's  place  to  regret  her 
engagement.  She  did  not  regret  it,  she  did  not 
love  Lord  Evesby  one  iota  less,  she  was  certain, 
but  she  wished  that  his  love  was  more  like 
Geoffry  Bridge's,  and  that  he  valued  her  as 
Geoffry  would  have  done  had  he  been  fortunate 
enough  in  earlier  days  to  win  her.  Of  course 
Mr.  Bridge  would  soon  forget  her,  and  she 
should  be  glad  to  hear  that  he  had  done  so.  It 
w^as  a  fancy  too  much  out  of  the  common  way 
to  exist  for  any  length  of  time,  despite  all  those 
protestations  which  he  had  made  under  the 
stars,  and  that  strange  look  of  despair  with 
which  he  had  quitted  her.  It  was  natural  in 
youth  to  forget,  and  form  fresh  ties,  and  sail  on 
with  the  stream  ! 

Yes,  of  course  she  had  placed  him,  or  ra- 
ther his  romance,  completely  aside,  and  it 
was  only  her  injudicious  stepfather  who  set 
him  suddenly  before  her  again,  a  riddle  diffi- 
cult to  solve.      Mr.  Lawson  was  fidgety  and 
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nervous ;  he  had  Jiis  suspicions — being  natu- 
rally a  suspicious  man,  ^vith  no  faith  in  any 
one — that  there  was  a  secret  understand- 
ing between  GeofFry  Bridge  and  his  step- 
daughter. Bridge  had  suddenly  re-appeared, 
for  no  earthly  reason  that  he  could  account, 
at  Sir  John  De  Chipney's  ball ;  he  had  danced 
with  Maud ;  before  the  dance  was  over  he  had 
walked  with  her  on  the  terrace,  talking  con- 
fidentially; he  had  disappeared  again  with- 
out taking  leave  of  any  one,  and  had  not  been 
seen  in  Brayling  from  that  night.  Mr.  Lawson 
had  taken  some  pains  to  discover  this,  and 
was  all  the  more  uneasy  for  the  knowledge. 

He  had  spoken  of  Geoflfry  Bridge  to  Maud 
at  various  times  since  the  ball,  and  watched 
for  any  change  of  colour,  or  sign  of  embarrass- 
ment which  the  sudden  mention  of  his  name 
might  create ;  but  Maud  was  generally  grave 
and  quiet  under  these  fi-equent  tests,  and  only 
flushed  up  a  little  and  took  his  part  a  little — 
showed  her  hateful  temper,  he  said — when  Mr. 
Lawson  attempted  to  disparage  him. 
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"  I  don't  like  these  mysterious  young  men," 
he  said,  on  the  last  occasion  that  GeofFry 
Bridge  was  the  subject  of  discussion  ;  "  they  copy 
their  manners  and  actions  from  sensation  novels, 
and  become  a  nuisance  to  society." 

"  I  have  seen  nothing  mysterious  in  Mr. 
Bridge's  conduct,"  replied  Maud.  "  Do  you 
keep  harping  on  his  name  to  me  for  any  pur- 
pose, Mr.  Lawson  ?" 

"  N — no — only  you  are  interested  in  an  un- 
worthy object,  I  am  sure,  my  dear  daughter. 
And  I  really  do  not  think  that  Lord  Evesby 
would  Hke  it,  or  that  it  is  quite  fair  to  Evesby." 

Mr.  Lawson  had  not  spoken  out  so  plainly  as 
this  before,  and  Maud  was  scarcely  prepared  for 
her  defence.  Her  mother  was  lying  on  the  sofa 
watching  her  too  ; — it  had  all  been  talked  over 
between  husband  and  wife,  and  they  were  anxi- 
ous to  know  her  secret,  and  whether  it  were  pos- 
sible that  she  could  be  foolish  enough  to  resign 
her  chance  of  a  coronet  for  a  man  like  Geofiry 
Bridge.  Perhaps  these  worthy  folk  had  a  right 
to  know,  if  anybody  had  ;  and  yet  they  had  not 
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a  right  to  suspect  her,  or  to  think  that,  after 
pledging  her  word  to  one  man,  she  was  dis- 
posed to  fall  in  love  with  another.  The  Chris- 
tophersons  had  always  been  true  to  their  words, 
at  least. 

"  Lord  Evesby  will  know  everything  in  good 
time,  and  will  not  blame  me,  I  am  sure,"  replied 
Maud. 

"  Oh  I  I  know  that  no  one  is  more  likely  to 
respect  the  serious  and  solemn  nature  of  an  en- 
gagement than  yourself,"  said  Mr.  Lawson,  sud- 
denly tacking,  "  and  that,  at  the  worst,  there 
has  been  only  a  little  flirtation  between  you 
and  young  Bridge.  That  ambitious  young  fel- 
low has  presumed  upon  an  accident,  and  you 
have  not  kept  him  at  a  proper  distance — I  fancy 
that  that's  it." 

"  No,  that  is  not  it,"  replied  Maud  Christo- 
pherson. 

*'  What  is  it,  then,  Maud  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Law- 
son,  impatiently.  "  I  do  not  think  it  is  right 
to  keep  us  in  the  dark  like  this.  Mr.  Bridge's 
manner  has   been   certainly   marked ;    he   has 
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taken  no  pains  to  disguise  an  unwarrantable 
attachment — why  should  you  ?" 

"  I  have  nothing  to  disguise,  mamma ;  but  Mr. 
Bridge's  manner  is  a  topic  which  I  would  prefer 
not  to  discuss.     Mr.  Bridge  is  nothing  to  me." 

"  Ah !  but  you  are  everything  to  him,  and 
a  more  audacious  piece  of  ambition  I  have 
never  heard  of !"  cried  Mr.  Lawson — "  do 
you  know  what  he  said  to  Sir  John  de  Chip- 
ney?" 

"  No,  I  do  not  know." 

"  He  asked  him  to  give  up  his  dance  because 
he  washed  to  dance  with  you  instead,  as  he 
wished  to  live.  Sir  John  told  me  that  himself. 
Was  ever  anything  more  cool  ?" 

"  It  was  indiscreet,  certainly,"  was  the  calm 
reply ;  "  but  he  had  travelled  a  great  deal,  and 
in  great  haste,  and  was  not  himself." 

"  It  was  my  firm  conviction  that  he  had  been 
drinking,"  said  Mr.  Lawson. 

This  closed  the  controversy  with  Mr.  Lawson, 
at  least,  and  "  the  hateful  temper  "  got  the  best 
of  it.  There  was  nothing  to  conceal,  perhaps;  and 
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if  GeofFry  Bridge  did  not  care,  as  he  had  owned, 
who  was  aware  of  his  passion,  there  was  no 
need  for  Maud  Christopherson  to  make  a  secret 
of  it.  But  she  could  not  relate  the  story  of 
Geoffry's  folly  to  Mr.  Lawson,  and  listen  to  his 
acrid  comments  ;  she  might  tell  her  mother,  but 
not  the  man  who  had  married  that  mother,  and 
whom  she  had  tried  all  her  life  not  to  despise. 
His  last  remark  ended  the  discussion  with  him 
for  that  night,  for  she  rose,  kissed  her  mother, 
and  wished  her  good  night. 

"  Maud,"  whispered  her  mother,  "  you  are 
thinking  of  young  Bridge.  1  am  not  a  child — 
I  can  read  a  woman's  heart  too  well." 

"  I  am  not  thinking  of  him,"  Maud  whispered 
back  ;  *'  I  have  said  already  that  Mr.  Bridge  is 
nothing  to  me." 

"  You  do  not  love  him  ?" 

"  No,  I  do  not  love  him,  but  a  woman  should 
respect  the  man  in  whose  confession  of  attach- 
ment she  believes.  There,  that  is  all — guess 
the  rest — do  not  mention  his  name  ever  again 
to  me — I  shall  not  care  to  hear  it." 
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She  went  away  with  a  quivering  lip,  and  the 
mother  lay  and  thought  very  deeply  after  she 
had  gone.  Suddenly  Mr.  Lawson's  harsh  voice 
brought  her  back  to  present  company. 

*'  What  has  all  that  whispering  been  about  ?" 

"  About  young  Bridge." 

"He  has  been  trying  hard  to  catch  her — 
and  don't  tell  me  he  has  not.  He  wants  Maud's 
money  ;  he  has  heard  about  her  fortune ;  a 
deeper  fellow  than  Bridge  I  never  met  in  my 
life.  He  seizes  on  every  petty  advantage — 
look  what  a  mountain  he  made  out  of  that 
mole-hill  of  a  disaster  which  happened  to  me  ! 
Didn't  he  come  to  Brayling  again  after  her  ? — 
that's  what  I  want  to  know ;  and,  by  George  ! 
you  shall  find  out  for  me,  too  !"  And  here  he 
struck  the  table  with  his  hand,  and  made  the 
glass  in  the  room  ring,  and  jarred  every  nerve 
in  the  body  of  his  sensitive  better  half. 

*'Do  not  make  that  noise,  Richard,"  said  Mrs. 
Lawson,  imploringly.  "  I  have  found  out  for 
you.     He  proposed,  and  was  rejected." 

"  Serve  the  beggar  right !     Proposed,  eh  1 — 

VOL.    in.  F 
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curse  his  impudence  !"  cried  Mr.  Lawson,  foam- 
ing a  little  at  the  mouth.  "That's  what  he 
came  in  the  water  after  me  for — to  ingratiate 
himself  with  the  family.  I  see  it  all  plain 
enough.     Heavens  !  what  a  schemer  !" 

He  inveighed  against  the  studied  duplicity  of 
Geoffry  Bridge  until  his  wife,  wearied  with  his 
invectives,  dropped  off  to  sleep,  when  he  hesi- 
tated whether  he  should  arouse  her,  or  read  a 
county  newspaper,  which  had  arrived  by  that 
evening's  mail.  He  decided  upon  the  latter 
course,  and  was  deep  in  the  leading  articles, 
which  he  always  studied  closely,  now  that  he 
was  going  in  for  politics,  when  he  was  almost 
startled  out  of  his  life,  along  with  Mrs.  Lawson, 
who  sprang  up  in  dismay,  at  a  sudden  and  heavy 
summons  at  the  outer  door. 

"What  can  it  be,  Lawson  f  exclaimed  his 
wife.  "  Oh !  my  heart,  how  it  beats  !  What 
can  it  be?" 

"I'll  see  in  a  minute,  if  you  don't  make  a 
fuss,"  he  answered.  "  Somebody's  going  to  the 
door  now.     I  suppose  something  has  happened, 
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or  they  would  never  come  with  that  row  at  this 
time  of  night.     Well,  what  is  it,  stupid  f 

This  last  polite  inquiry  was  made  to  the  foot- 
man, who  came  in  with  a  sealed  paper  on  the 
salver. 

"If  you  please,  it's  a  telegraphic  message  for 
Miss  Christopherson." 

"  For  whom — for  whom  did  you  say  ?" 

"For  Miss  Christopherson." 

"  Let  me  see.  What  does  it  all  mean  f 
Bring  it  here,  will  you,"  said  Mr.  Lawson, 
eagerly. 

When  the  servant  was  close  enough,  he 
snatched  the  envelope  from  the  salver,  and 
would  have  very  unceremoniously  torn  it  open 
in  his  eagerness,  had  not  the  calm  voice  of  his 
wife  arrested  him. 

"I  would  not  do  that  with  Maud's  letters, 
Richard,"  she  said.  "  She  will  not  like  it,  you 
know." 

"  Hum ! — well,  perhaps  she  would  like  to 
see  it  first,"  he  answered,  as  he  dropped  the 
sealed    telegram    reluctantly  into    the    salver 

f2 
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"  Tell  one  of  the  maids  to  take  it  up  to  Miss 
Christopherson." 

The  servant  withdrew — the  telegram  was 
carried  upstairs — the  book  was  signed  for  its  re- 
ceipt by  her  to  whom  the  missive  was  addressed; 
and  then  there  reigned  a  long  silence  in  the 
house,  broken  only  by  some  restless  movements 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Lawson. 

"I  think  you  had  better  see  what  it  is  all 
about,  instead  of  lying  there  like  a  log  of  wood, 
Mrs.  Lawson,"  he  said,  at  last.  '*  Telegrams 
don't  come  without  there's  news  in  them,  and 
perhaps  Lord  Evesby's  dead." 

"  I  will  go  upstairs  to  her,  if  you  wish." 

"I  do  wish.  I  can't  sit  here  in  igno- 
rance. She's  her  own  mistress,  perhaps — but 
she  has  no  right  to  agitate  the  house  in  this 
way." 

Mrs.  Lawson  went  upstairs  slowly  and  pain- 
fully ;  and  when  Mr.  Lawson  was  tired  of  wait- 
ing for  news,  and  had  begun  to  perambulate 
the  room  very  much  after  the  style  of  a  w^ild 
beast  at  the  Zoological  Gardens,  half  an  hour 
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before  feeding  time,  he  was  again  startled  by 
the  grating  of  wheels  upon  the  carriage- 
drive.  He  went  to  the  window  and  looked 
out ;  the  horses  had  been  put  to  the  carriage, 
which  was  waiting  for  somebody.  For  Maud 
Christopherson,  probably,  who  was  going  away 
— great  heaven !  going  away  for  good,  per- 
haps, as  she  had  gone  away  before,  with  no 
one  having  the  power  to  stop  her,  or  the  money 
which  went  with  her,  and  rendered  house- 
keeping on  a  grand  scale  a  serious  difficulty 
without  her. 

Yes,  it  was  Maud.  She  came  into  the  room 
equipped  for  a  journey.  She  was  looking  very 
white  and  strange,  and  he  gasped  forth — 

"  I  hope  it's  nothing  serious,  Maud,  that  you 
have  not  taken  offence  at — at  any  playful  re- 
mark of  mine — or  that  that  telegram  is  not  to 
summon  you  from  this — this  happy  home  of 
ours  r 

"I  shall  be  back  presently.  ^lamma  will  tell 
you  all.     I  have  not  time  to  explain  now." 

Maud  went  hurriedly  from  the  room,  and  left 
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Mr.  Lawson  more  bewildered  than  ever.  He 
did  not  recover  from  his  astonishment  until  the 
carriage  was  heard  to  move  outside ;  then  he 
ran  upstairs  three  steps  at  a  time,  in  search  of 
his  wife.  He  had  not  flown  so  eagerly  in  search 
of  her  since  that  day  on  which  he  had  heard 
she  was  a  widow,  richly  endowed  by  a  con- 
siderate husband. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

TWO  WO:kIEN  TO  THE  RESCUE. 

rpHE  telegram  which  had  led  Maud  Christo- 
^  pherson  to  quit  the  house  that  night,  and 
which  Mr.  Lawson  was  reading  very  attentively 
by  the  lamp-light  in  Maud's  room,  was  from 
Geoffry  Bridge,  and  was  worded  as  follows  : — 

"  From  Geoffry  Bridge,  Newgate  Prison, 
To  Miss  Christopher  son,  The  Woodlands,  Dorset, 

Arrested  under  a  false  charge  of  forgery. 
Break  the  news  before  to-morrow's  newspaper  ar^ 
rives.     She  has  only  you.      Tell  her  to  wait  letter^ 

Maud  understood  her  instructions,  and  was 
not  surprised  at  Geoffry  Bridge  constituting 
her  the  messenger.     He  had  believed  her  to  be 
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the  best  adviser  and  sympathiser,  and  no  false 
delicacy  had  stood  in  the  way  of  his  solicitation. 
He  had  telegraphed  from  his  prison  as  from  his 
own  home,  taking  it  for  granted  that  she 
was  one  of  a  few  who  would  believe  in  his  word 
still.  He  had  said  that  it  was  a  false  charge  ; 
but  there  had  been  no  occasion  to  say  that — she 
was  not  likely  to  think  it  was  a  true  one.  This 
was  a  strange  and  sudden  confidence  in  her, 
which  she  took  for  granted  was  the  most  na- 
tural thing  for  him  to  show ;  he  was  in  trouble, 
and  he  thought  of  one  whose  heart  would  break 
with  the  first  shock  of  surprise,  if  there  were  no 
friend  to  be  gentle  with  the  revelation.  And 
he  had  chosen  her,  treating  her  as  no  common 
friend — relying  upon  her  interest  even  in  the 
misfortunes  of  one  who  had  shocked  her  by  his 
vain  ambitions. 

How  it  could  have  all  come  about,  how  the 
man  who  was  talked  of  as  the  future  partner  in 
the  great  firm  of  brewers,  was  now  a  prisoner  in 
Newgate  on  a  charge  of  forgery,  was  incom- 
prehensible ;  and,  until  the  next  day's  papers 
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threw  a  light  upon  the  mystery,  there  was 
no  guessing  at  the  truth.  Her  duty  was  to 
break  the  news  to  Mrs.  Bridge,  and  then  to  wait 
patiently  for  the  light  upon  the  story.  She 
must  be  the  friend  in  this  sad  case — ever  calm, 
and  grave,  helping  by  an  example  of  composure 
to  subdue  the  agitation  of  one  who  w^ould  feel 
this  trial  keenly.  She  wished  that  her  heart  did 
not  beat  so  rapidly,  that  so  strange  a  sense  of 
horror  at  Geoffry  Bridge's  position,  and  fear  lest 
he  might  not  be  able  to  clear  himself  from  the 
awful  charge  against  him,  did  not  stand  in  the 
way  of  that  calmness  which  she  w^as  endeavour- 
ing to  obtain. 

It  was  eleven  when  the  carriage  stopped 
before  Mrs.  Bridge's  villa  ;  it  was  a  late  hour  for 
country  folk  to  be  stirring,  and  a  later  hour  for 
visitors.  Mrs.  Bridge  had  not  retired  to  rest ; 
there  was  a  light  burning  brightly  in  the  little 
drawing-room.  When  Maud's  hand  was  on  the 
gate  of  the  garden  fence,  she  paused  to  consider 
whether  she  had  acted  wisely  in  disturbing  Mrs. 
Bridge  at  so  late  an  hour — whether  it  might  not 
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have  been  better  to  postpone  the  revelation  till 
the  morning.  Mrs.  Bridge  was  old  and  feeble, 
and  a  night's  rest  was  of  value  to  her — and 
though  Geoffry  had  wished  that  she  should 
be  apprised  of  all,  fearing,  perhaps,  that  the 
news  might  reach  her  by  a  different  way,  still, 
it  was  doubtful  if  the  pohcy  of  the  present  step 
were  sound.  It  was  too  late.  A  hand  had 
drawn  aside  the  blind,  and  the  face  of  the  old 
woman  was  pressed  eagerly  against  the  glass. 
Maud  advanced  along  the  path,  and  the  window 
of  the  villa  was  flung  up  quickly  before  she 
reached  the  house. 

"Who's  there  ? — what  is  it  nowf  cried  Mrs. 
Bridge  in  a  strange  voice,  that  suggested  all  was 
not  peace  with  her ;  and  the  fear  that  the  news 
had  already  reached  her  dismayed  the  bearer  of 
ill-tidings. 

"  It  is  I — Maud  Christopherson,"  said  Maud  in 
reply. 

"  What  does  Maud  Christopherson  want 
here?"  was  the  hard  question  put.  "I  am 
busy,  not  well,  and  must  be  left  alone." 
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"I  bring  you  news  of  your  grandson." 

There  was  a  pause  of  some  moments,  then 
the  window  was  closed,  and  shortly  after- 
wards a  firm  strong  footfall — so  unlike  that  of 
Mrs.  Bridge's,  that  Maud  scarcely  expected  to 
see  the  old  lady  at  the  door — resounded  along 
the  narrow  hall.  When  the  door  w^as  opened, 
Mrs.  Bridge  said  querulously, 

"  What  news  have  you  of  him  ?  \^Tiat  right 
has  news  to  reach  you  first  ?" 

"  I  will  tell  you  in  a  minute." 

When  the  door  was  closed,  the  two  women 
passed  into  the  front  room  together ;  and,  in  the 
full  glare  of  the  lamp-light,  it  was  evident  that 
a  great  change  had  come  to  Mrs.  Bridge.  She 
was  very  haggard  and  white,  but  the  face  was 
of  a  sternness  for  which  Maud  was  unprepared. 
It  was  the  face  of  a  woman  who  had  borne  in- 
tense suffering  of  mind,  or  body,  or  both,  since 
Maud  had  seen  it  last.  Mrs.  Bridge  appeared 
to  have  grown  taller  in  her  affliction,  for  she 
carried  herself  with  a  rigid  uprightness,  and 
all    the    palsied  tremulousness    to    which    she 
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had  been  a  victim  for  years  appeared  to  have 
wholly  left  her. 

Mrs.  Bridge  knew  all,  Mand  was  assured,  and 
the  shock  of  the  discovery  had  not  broken  her 
down,  but  given  her  the  strength  to  resist. 

"  The  ill-news  has  been  beforehand  with  me," 
said  Maud,  approaching  the  old  lady,  and  laying 
her  hand  gently  on  her  arm  ;  "  and  you,  poor 
woman,  have  been  the  first  to  bear  it." 

"  Of  what  news  are  you  speaking  ?"  said  Mrs. 
Bridge,  reservedly. 

"  News  of  a  trouble  that  has  come  to  your 
grandson,  and  that  he  will  live  down — as 
honesty  of  purpose  always  lives  down  that  which 
is  wrong." 

"How  did  you  know  of  this?"  asked  Mrs. 
Bridge,  less  harshly. 

"  Geoffry  telegraphed  to  me  only  a  little 
while  ago — I  was  to  come  to  you  and  break  the 
news." 

"Why  should  he  have  constituted  you  his 
confidante  before  myself?"  she  said,  indig- 
nantly :  "  did  he  think  that  I  could  not  bear  up 
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against  a  blow  at  the  honour  of  our  house — a 
cowardly  blow  from  some  hound  whom  we  shall 
drag  presently  into  the  light  ?  Did  he  think 
that  I  should  believe  the  charge  without  your 
intercession  ;  or  that  you,  who  have  trifled  with 
him,  and  led  him  on  and  made  him  desperate, 
would  believe  in  anything  but  his  guilt  ?" 

"  I — I  lead  him  on !  God  forbid  that  by  word 
or  look  I  should  have  led  him  on  to  think  of 
me,  or  that  I  should  think  of  him  but  as  an 
honest  and  true  gentleman." 

"  Have  you  heard  that- " 

"  That  he  is  arrested  upon  a  charge  of  for- 
gery—yes." 

"I  heard  of  this  three  hours  ago.  Officers 
have  been  here  from  London,  and  searched  the 
house  and  carried  away  every  paper  that  be- 
longed to  him.  But  they  can  carry  aw^ay  no 
proof  of  guilt  in  Geoffry  Bridge." 

"  You  heard  the  news  from  them  ?" 

*'  Yes ;  and  was  not  struck  down.  Judge  how 
hard  and  firm  and  strong  I  am  beneath  the  shock 
which  would  have  killed  a  weaker  woman." 
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Maud  did  not  believe  in  this  artificial  strength ; 
she  feared  rather  the  re-action  that  would  result 
from  it. 

*'  I  trust  that  your  strength  may  remain  to 
bear  up  against  this  sudden  affliction,  which, 
if  you  will  let  me  share,  I  shall  be  very 
glad." 

"  You  are  sorry  for  him,  then  ?" 

"  I  am  very,  very  sorry." 

"  You  loved  my  boy  in  your  heart,  then,  after 
all  ? — who  could  know  him  long  and  not  love 
him  ? — tell  me  the  truth,  Maud  Christopherson  1" 

"  No,  no,  I  do  not  love  him — I  am  engaged 
to  be  married — I  told  him  so  only  a  few  nights 
ago  !"  cried  Maud.  "  My  interest  is  that  of  a 
friend,  and  it  is  a  deep  interest  in  one  who 
has  been  made  the  victim  of  a  cruel  plot." 

Mrs.  Bridge  only  noticed  one  part  of  this  ex- 
cited speech. 

"  You  told  him  so  a  few  nights  ago — where  ?" 

"  At  Sir  John  De  Chipney's  baU." 

"  He  was  there,  then  ? — he  came  to  see  you  ?" 

"Yes." 
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"  Those  men  said  he  was  in  Dorset  on  that 
night — that  he  had  been  hiding  in  London  all 
the  week  before,  and  I  told  them  that  they  were 
liars." 

"  This  cannot  affect  the  charge  against  him." 

"  I  don't  know  now — I  don't  know  anything 
— I  am  a  woman  groping  in  the  dark,"  muttered 
Mrs.  Bridge. 

"  Yon  wdll  let  me  be  your  friend  again,  if  I 
have  in  any  wjly  forfeited  your  old  liking  for 
me,"  said  Maud,  imploringly,  "  for  you  are  not 
strong,  and  may  have  need  of  help  ?  I  wish  to 
work  with  you  for  his  safety." 

"  I  shall  keep  strong  till  he  is  safe  again,  and 
the  world  owns  how  wrong  it  has  been  to  cast 
one  slander  at  him — then,  I  shall  die.  But 
till  then,"  said  Mrs.  Bridge,  fiercely,  "  no  power 
on  earth  or  in  heaven  is  able  to  strike  me  dowTi." 

"Oh!  Mrs.  Bridge,  do  not  talk  like  that. 
Rather  look  up  to  heaven,  and  pray  to  its  Ruler 
for  the  strength  and  peace  you  need." 

Mrs.  Bridge  looked  hard  into  Maud's  fair  face, 
and  read  something  there  wliich  softened  her. 
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She  stretched  out  her  hand,  and  touched  the 
brown  braids  of  hak  with  gentleness,  and  in 
forgiveness  for  all  past  misconceptions  of  her 
character. 

"  Yes,  a  good  girl,  I  think.  If  I  have  thought 
hardly  of  you,  it  was  for  poor  Geoffry's  sake ; 
and  he  only  learned  too  soon  to  know  how 
good  and  kind  you  w^ere.  Be  my  friend,  Maud  I" 
she  cried,  as  her  hand  passed  to  Maud's  shoulder, 
and  rested  there  ;  "  I  shall  want  one — I  am 
terribly  alone." 

"  Always  your  friend,"  said  Maud,  in  answer 
to  her. 

"  I  shall  give  you  a  great  deal  of  trouble,"  re- 
plied Mrs.  Bridge,  gravely. 

"  I  lilve  trouble — I  love  action,"  replied  Maud. 
"  With  a  task  before  me,  I  am  happier  and  better 
always.  It  is  the  dull  dead  level  which  keeps 
me  discontented." 

*'  You  are  not  happy  then,  after  all  1" 

"  No — no — I  don't  think  I  am — in  my  heart. 
I  try  to  be — and  fail  a  little.  But  we  are  for- 
getting Geoffry — are  we  not  ?" 
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"  No — I  am  thinking  of  him  all  the  time — he 
is  before  me,  with  that  look  which  he  had 
when  he  told  me  that  he  should  never  come 
back  to  Brayling.  And  then  he  could  not 
keep  away,  but  broke  his  word  within  a  week. 
I  said  how  truthful  he  was  a  little  while  ago, 

didn't  I  r 

"  What  can  we  do  for  him  f '  asked  Maud. 
*'  We  must  find  out  the  best  solicitors,  and  em- 
ploy this  ablest  counsel,  if  this  charge,  in  its 
monstrous  extravagance,  cannot  be  crushed  at 
once — which  I  think  it  can.'' 

"  I  think  it  can,"  said  Mrs.  Bridge ;  "  for  all 
my  trouble,  I  think  it  can." 

"Had  we  not  better  go  to  London — you 
and  I  ?" 

"  I  am  going  by  the  early  train  to-morrow 
morning — I  am  sitting  up  and  counting  the 
hours  until  five  strikes.     I  cannot  rest  here." 

"  I  will  accompany  you,"  said  Maud,  quickly. 

"  What  will  they  say,  and  think  at  home," 
asked  Mrs.  Bridge,  "  and  what  can  you  do  for 
him  and  mel" 

VOL.  III.  G 
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*'  For  you  1  can  be  a  companion,  and  I  think 
that  he  wishes  it.  You  must  not  be  alone  in 
your  grief.  And  as  for  him — well,  I  can  only 
help  him  with  my  money." 

"  He  has  money  of  his  own." 

"  There  may  be  a  claim  upon  it,"  said  Maud, 
shrewdly,  "and  you  can  pay  me  back  again 
when  it  is  all  over.  What  is  the  use  of  my 
money,  if  I  cannot  help  my  friends  ?" 

''Your  friends r 

"Yes — my  friends — Geoffry  and  you.  Wait 
for  me — I  shall  be  back  long  before  you  think  of 
going  to  the  station." 

She  kissed  Mrs.  Bridge,  and  hastened  away, 
with  the  same  new  impatience,  to  her  carriage, 
which  bore  her  back  to  The  Woodlands,  where 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawson  were  awaiting  her  return. 
As  she  entered  the  drawing-room,  they  were 
sure,  both  of  them,  that  it  was  not  wise  to  in- 
terfere with  her,  question  her,  or  seek  to  stop  her 
in  any  project  which  she  had  formed  since  her 
departure.  There  was  that  in  her  looks  which 
kept  back  all  interference  with  her  own  power- 
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fal  will — and  it  was  policy  at  this  crisis  not 
to  gainsay  it.  The  man  who  had  come  from 
London,  and  made  love  to  her  the  moment 
he  was  in  the  place,  was  on  her  mind,  they 
knew :  he  had  disturbed  her  heart  or  fancy 
as  no  man  had  done  yet,  not  even  her  fa- 
voured suitor,  who,  strong  in  her  promise,  was 
complacent  and  self-assured,  many  hundreds  of 
miles  away. 

"  I  am  going  to  London  with  Mrs.  Bridge," 
Maud  said,  on  re-entering.  "  Tell  my  maid, 
John,  to  pack  up,  and  get  ready  to  accompany 
me." 

"With  Mrs.  Bridge?"  said  Mrs.  Lawson,  in 
surprise. 

"  She  is  not  well  enough  to  travel  alone,  and 
she  wishes  to  be  near  her  grandson  in  his  trouble, 
— she  has  no  friend  but  myself." 

"Although  it  is  hardly  wise,  Maud,  to  mix 
yourself  up  in  this  unfortunate  case — and  it  may 
turn  out  a  very  serious  and  distressing  case" — 
said  Mr.  Lawson,  meekly,  "  still  I  have  no  par- 
ticular objection  to  urge,  if  you  can  be  of  any 

r  O 
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use  to  Mrs.  Bridge.  You  will  not  be  in  London 
very  long?" 

*'  I  shall  stay  probably  till  her  grandson  is  re- 
leased," said  Maud.  "  Good-bye.  Good-bye, 
mamma." 

"  My  dear  child,  this  is  rash — very  rash,"  mur- 
mured Mrs.  Lawson. 

"  No — it  is  only  kind." 

The  indomitable  will  bore  down  everything 
before  it,  and  it  was  well  for  mother  and  step- 
father that  they  had  not  set  themselves  into 
opposition  against  her.  For  she  had  made  up 
her  mind,  and  after  a  little  hurried  packing 
upstairs,  she  and  her  maid  were  driven  back 
to  Mrs.  Bridge's  house. 

"  I  never  knew  such  a  mad  woman  in  my 
life,"  said  Mr.  Lawson,  after  her  departure  ; 
"  there  never  was  so  strange  a  freak  as  this." 

"  Yes,  she  is  strange.  I  do  not  understand 
her,"  said  the  mother. 

"  If  she  isn't  in  love  with  that  forger,  and  has 
made  up  her  mind  to  throw  over  Lord  Evesby, 
Tm  going  mad  myself!"  said  Lawson. 
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Meanwhile,  she  who  had  already  gone  mad  was 
fairly  enlisted  in  the  Bridges'  service.  Mand  and 
Mrs.  Bridge,  accompanied  by  the  maid,  who 
had  her  own  suspicions  of  her  mistress's  sanity, 
went  away  by  the  early  train  to  London — the 
eldest  of  the  three  grim  and  stern  still,  as 
though  she  had  cast  off  for  ever  her  past  ail- 
ments. They  were  very  silent  and  thoughtful 
all  the  long  way  to  London.  When  a  morning 
paper  could  be  procured,  half-way  down  the 
line,  Maud  purchased  one  eagerly,  and  set  her- 
self to  read  the  case,  which  she  was  sure  would 
be  's\'ithin  it.  Yes,  there  it  was — a  preliminary 
examination  before  some  sleepy  alderman,  in 
which  the  case  was  black  enough  at  first  sight 
for  bail  to  be  refused,  and  for  a  hundred  thou- 
sand readers  to  be  set  against  the  criminal.  It 
was  a  case  of  forgery,  very  clever  and  compli- 
cated ;  of  false  bills  of  exchange  ostensibly  ac- 
cepted by  Merton  and  Co.,  and  therefore  readily 
discounted  by  the  great  houses  whicli  dealt  in 
bills,  and  were  always  glad  to  get  good  names. 

*'  Shall  I  read  it  to  you  ?"  asked  Maud ;  "  or 
will  you " 
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"  I  don't  care  to  see  it,"  said  Mrs.  Bridge, 
2)ushing  the  paper  aside — "  I  don't  believe  it, 
and  I  will  not  read  one  lie  about  my  boy." 

"  It  has  not  shaken  my  faith  in  him,"  said 
Maud,  cheerfully — "  don't  be  afraid." 

"  I  am  not  afraid — I  am  sure  it  will  all  be 
right  very  soon.  I  am  waiting  with  a  terrible 
patience.  Miss  Christopherson,  considering  the 
cruel  blow  it  is." 

In  London,  and  when  a  cab  was  hailed,  Mrs. 
Bridge  said,  "  Tell  him  to  drive  to  Geoffry's  old 
apartments — I  would  rather  go  there." 

Mrs.  Bridge  remembered  the  Northumberland 
Street  address,  and  they  drove  thither  direct. 
There  was  some  semblance  of  confusion  in  the 
house,  and  boxes  were  packed  up  in  the  hall,  as. 
if  for  a  journey.  The  dark-eyed  young  woman 
who  opened  the  door  appeared  dismayed  at  their 
advent,  and  stood  with  a  white  face  and  dilat- 
ing eyes,  looking  from  one  to  another  of  these 
unexpected  visitors.  Suddenly  Maud  Christo- 
pherson went  close  to  her,  and  stared  with  an 
eager  intentness  into  her  face. 

"  Jenny  Spanswick  I"  she  said. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


TAKING  PRECAUTIONS. 


ri'^HUS  Maud  Christopherson  and  Jenny  Spans- 
"■^  wick  met  at  last,  after  years  of  separa- 
tion— after  much  dreamy  speculation,  one  of 
another. 

The  sharp-eyed,  keen-witted  woman,  who 
had  been  a  governess  at  the  City  Clerks'  Or- 
phan Asylum,  knew  Jenny  Spanswick  at  once, 
though  Jenny  had  passed  from  girlish  lanki- 
ness  to  womanhood  since  their  last  meeting. 
Maud  never  forgot  a  face,  and  Jenny  Spans- 
wick was  one  in  whom  she  h^^d  been  deeply 
interested.  She  had  been  very  much  alone  in 
the  world  when  Jenny  was  at  Camberwell,  and 
the  sick  child  had  shown  much  curiosity — she 
had  believed  it  was  affection — in  her,  and  won 
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upon  her  sympathy.  Maud  had  taken  to  Jenny 
as  to  a  child  ill-trained,  but  clever,  quick,  and 
capable  of  loving ;  and  it  had  been  one  of  her 
odd  fancies,  being  always  odd  in  her  ideas,  to 
make  a  protegee  of  Jenny,  and  to  train  her  into 
a  lady,  if  it  were  in  her  power  to  do  so — 
to  train  her  even  into  a  sister  in  good  time,  and 
to  teach  her  to  resist  those  evil  counsellors  by 
whom  her  life  had  been  influenced  ;  and  Jenny, 
in  her  turn,  she  thought  would  love  her  for  her 
loneliness.  What  a  long  while  ago  that  dream 
seemed,  looking  upon  the  startled  girl ! — what  a 
fallacy  it  was  ! — what  a  cruel  mistake  it  would 
have  proved  !  The  girl  had  not  had  common 
gratitude,  and  had  distrusted  her  would-be 
protectress  from  the  first.  She  had  stolen 
away  in  the  dead  of  night,  when  Maud  was 
working  for  her  and  her  father's  safety,  pre- 
ferring any  life  to  life  with  her. 

"  Miss — Miss  Christopher — "  and  then  Jenny 
came  to  a  dead  stop,  or,  rather,  something  rose 
in  her  throat  and  stopped  her  dead.  Her  first 
impulse — what  a  strange  impulse  it  seemed  a 
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moment  afterwards  ! — was  to  run  at  the  heiress, 
fling  her  arms  round  her,  and  cry,  for  the  first 
impulse  was  born  of  the  old  love.  But  the  face 
of  the  lady  showed  only  surprise,  not  interest, 
or  friendship,  or  any  token  of  the  happy  days, 
when  she  was  very  kind,  and  let  Jenny  call  her 
Maud. 

"  I  did  not  think  to  meet  you  again — much 
less  in  this  house,"  said  Maud. 

"  You  know  Miss  Denny,  then  f  asked  Mrs. 
Bridge,  with  a  faint  surprise,  for  the  recogni- 
tion was  nothing  to  her,  and  affected  not,  as 
she  thought,  Geoflfry's  chance  of  liberty. 

"  I  knoAv  Miss  Spanswick.  This  girl's  name  is 
not  Denny,"  said  Maud,  coolly. 

"  Is  it  not  ?  Ah  !  well,  it  does  not  matter," 
replied  Mrs.  Bridge.  "  Show  us  into  my  son's 
rooms.  We  are  going  to  stay  here  for  a  while, 
and  until  he  comes  back  to  us.  You  know  all 
the  news  ?" 

"Yes,  Mrs,  Bridge  ;  but,  oh  !  I  do  not  believe 
it — I  can't  believe  it !"  cried  Jenny  ;  "  it  is 
not  as   if  he   had  been   wild,   or   had  wanted 
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money,  or  had  kept  bad  company.  He  was  so 
good  and  true." 

Maud  looked  hard  at  Jenny  Spans  wick  again. 

"  The  poHce  have  been  here,  I  suppose  ?"  she 
asked. 

*'  Yes,  they  have  been  here,  and  taken  away 
his  desk,  and  a  great  many  papers,"  replied 
Jenny ;  "  and  everybody  says  that  there  is  no 
doubt  of  his  guilt.  I  have  been  reading  the 
paper,  but  I  cannot  make  it  out.  What  are 
bills  of  exchange? — how  could  he  forge  them 
and  sell  them?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Maud ;  "  presently  we 
shall  have  learned  all  these  details.  Which  are 
Mr.  Bridge's  rooms  ?" 

Jenny  opened  the  door  of  the  parlour,  as  it 
was  designated  in  the  lodging-house  keeper's 
vocabulary,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  drawing- 
room  floor,  and  the  two  visitors  and  Miss  Chris- 
topherson's  maid  went  into  the  room,  sat  down, 
and  looked  at  one  another. 

"  What  is  to  be  done  now  ?"  said  Mrs.  Bridge  ; 
*'  what  can  be  done  at  once?" 
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"You  must  rest  for  a  little  while,"  replied 
Maud;  "you  are  in  my  charge,  Mrs.  Bridge, 
and  I  must  exact  obedience.  It  is  too  late  to 
see  GeofFry,  and  we  have  the  rest  of  the  day  to 
consider  our  future  plans,  and  to  find  out 
Geoffry's  solicitor.  That  will  do,  Miss  Spans- 
wick,"  she  added,  seeing  that  the  dark-eyed, 
wondering  girl  was  still  watching  them  from  the 
doorway ;  "  we  will  ring  should  we  require  you 
again." 

When  Jenny  had  closed  the  door,  Maud 
began  to  bustle  about  the  room,  and  to  set  her 
maid  to  arrange  it  in  a  something-like  order, 
while  Mrs.  Bridge  sat  stonily  regarding  them. 

"  This  is  an  untidy  house,"  said  Maud,  cheer- 
fully ;  "  and  everything  is  in  confusion.  Geofifry 
will  not  like  the  place  in  this  condition  when  he 
comes  back  again." 

"  You  think,  that  he  will  come  back  V  said 
Mrs.  Bridge. 

"  Think— I  am  sure  of  it." 

"  Yes,  yes,  so  am  I,"  replied  the  old  lady ; 
"  but   I   am    glad   to   hear   you  think  so   too. 
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The  idea  of  that  chit  of  a  girl — I  always  dis- 
liked her — telling  us  that  everybody  says  there's 
not  a  doubt  of  my  boy's  guilt." 

"  Has  Geoflfry  been  here  long  ?" 

"  A  long  while.  I  was  Avith  him  here  before 
I  went  back  to  Brayling." 

"And  that  girl's  father,  or  uncle — Spanswick, 
or  Denny,"  said  Maud,  contemptuously,  "  is  the 
landlord  of  this  house  ?" 

"  Yes — I  suppose  so — I  almost  forget." 

"  What  kind  of  man  is  hef ' 

"  I  have  never  seen  him — he  is  an  invalid,  I 
fancy.  I  don't  know,"  she  said  wearily  ;  "  why 
do  you  worry  me  about  these  people  ?" 

"  I  hardly  know  myself,"  replied  Maud ;  "  I 
want  time  to  think  of  it  all.  There  is  a  some- 
thing perplexes  me,  and  hinders  me  from  see- 
ing my  way  so  clearly  as  I  wish.  Presently  I 
shall  have  it  all  at  my  fingers'  ends — when  I 
am  cooler  and  less  irritable." 

She  took  off  her  bonnet  and  tossed  it  towards 
a  couch  in  the  corner  ;  she  walked  once  or  twice 
across   the  room,  suddenly   snatching   up   her 
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bonnet    again,   and    putting    it   on   her   head. 

"  I  never  could  rest  when  my  mind  was 
troubled,"  said  Maud,  "and  when  I  feel  the 
strength  within  me  to  be  up  and  stirring,  as  I 
do  now.  Time  must  not  slip  away  with  all 
these  enemies  about  us." 

"  What  enemies  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Bridge. 

"  Ah !  what  enemies.  If  we  could  only  face 
them  and  unmask  them  !"  cried  Maud;  "there 
is  the  riddle  for  which  we  want  a  solution. 
Will  you  try  and  rest  now,  old  friend,  in 
•Geoffry's  room  beyond?  At  the  eleventh  hour 
you  must  not  give  way." 

''  I  am  very  strong." 

"  You  are  here  to  see  Geoffry,  and  Geoifry 
cannot  be  seen  till  the  next  morning,"  said 
Maud ;  "  hence  your  task  does  not  begin  till  to- 
morrow's daylight  at  least.  I  have  a  great  deal 
to  do — I  want  to  find  out  a  great  many  people, 
but  let  me  be  sure  that  you  are  resting  first. 
Will  you  try  for  my  sake  ?" 

"I  am  not  tired.     Let  me  go  with  you." 

"Will  you  try  for  your  boy's  sake?" 
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u  Ah  !— well,  I'll  try." 

Mrs.  Bridge  lay  down  on  Geoffry's  bed,  and, 
after  a  cup  of  tea  which  the  maid  procured,  she 
went  off  into  a  deep  sleep,  with  the  new  hard 
look  upon  her  face.  Maud  watched  her  for  a 
few  minutes ;  then  she  beckoned  to  her  maid, 
and  they  passed  into  the  sitting-room. 

"  I  am  going  out,  and  may  be  away  till  night- 
fall," Maud  said.  "  I  have  a  great  many  calls 
to  make,  and  the  day  must  not  be  wasted." 

"No,'  ma'am,  certainly  not,"  assented  the 
maid,  to  whom  Maud  Christopherson's  actions 
were  entirely  incomprehensible.  Maud  had 
been  quiet  for  so  long  a  time  at  The  Woodlands 
— it  had  been  such  a  complete  still  life  since  the 
present  maid  had  been  in  service  with  her,  that 
for  the  young  lady  to  be  suddenly  all  energy 
and  excitement,  was  more  of  a  riddle  than  it 
was  in  her  power  to  solve.  Mrs.  Bridge's 
grand-son  had  got  into  trouble  about  bills 
of  exchange,  whatever  they  might  be,  Susan 
knew  ;  and  Miss  Christopherson  had  journeyed 
to  London  with  Mrs.  Bridge  to  help  liim,  that 
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was  certain ;  but  what  Mrs.  Bridge  had  to  do 
with  her  young  mistress,  or  how  she  had  become 
acquainted  with  her,  or  why  the  young  mistress 
took  all  this  trouble — unless  she  had  fallen  in 
love  with  Mr.  Bridge  on  the  only  day  he  ever 
came  to  The  Woodlands,  and  when  he  came 
dripping  wet,  too — was  beyond  all  mortal  com- 
prehension. She  thought  love  must  be  at  the 
bottom  of  it,  and,  ^vith  many  wiser  folk  who 
have  their  existence  in  this  history,  she  was  pro- 
bably mistaken.  For  Maud  Christopherson 
would  not  have  owned  it,  and  surely  she  should 
have  known  best.  She  had  found  old  friends 
in  trouble.  Hers  was  a  heart  that  leaped 
more  than  half  way  towards  other  people's 
cares,  and  did  its  best  to  share  them,  and  to 
lighten  them. 

"  Get  me  a  cab,"  she  said  to  her  maid ;  and 
when  Susan  was  gone,  she  wrote  a  little  note 
in  lead  pencil,  and  finding  a  taper  and  sealing- 
wax  on  the  mantelpiece,  she  sealed  the  missive 
and  addressed  it  to  Mr.  William  Spanswick. 

**  I  want  you  to  sit  here,"  ^laud  said  to  her 
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maid,  wlien  the  cab  was  fetched,  and  she  had 
indicated  a  chair  by  the  window,  "  and  observe 
closely  all  who  come  in  or  go  ont  of  this  house 
while  I  am  away.  If  a  man  looking  somewhat  old 
and  feeble  attempt  to  leave  here,  with  or  with- 
out the  girl  who  first  admitted  us,  give  him  the 
letter  I  have  written,  and  tell  him  that  you  wait 
an  answer.  If  he  return,  come  back  to  your 
post — if  he  go  away,  follow  him." 
"  Follow  him.  Miss  Christophers  on !" 
*' Yes,  do  not  lose  sight  of  him.  I  am  very 
anxious  to  see  him  before  he  goes  away  for 
good." 

"But " 

'^  But,"  interrupted  Maud,  "  I  do  not  think, 
after  reading  this  note,  that  he  will  quit  the 
house.     I  think  that  I  am  sure  of  it." 

Maud  hurried  away,  after  a  few  more  instruc- 
tions concerning  Mrs.  Bridge ;  and  the  maid  was 
left  to  struggle  in  the  thick  of  a  mystery  much 
denser  than  before.  Everything  was  very 
strange,  and,  now  that  a  mysterious  old  man 
had  turned  up,  or  was  about  to  turn  up,  and 
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her  instructions  were  not  to  lose  sight  of  him  if 
he  went  into  the  streets,  it  was  very  Kke  a  ro- 
mance in  penny  numbers. 

Susan  was  a  girl  who  obeyed  orders,  however; 
she  would  not  have  been  Miss  Christopherson's 
maid  long  had  she  been  disposed  to  evade  any 
of  her  mistress's  commands.  She  liked  her 
mistress,  though  she  was  a  little  afi-aid  of  her — 
though  she  didn't  make  her  out  any  more  than 
those  who  were  closely  allied  to  her  w^ere  able 
to  do  on  all  occasions. 

"  How  should  she  know  about  an  old  man," 
thought  Susan  ;  but  when  she  was  watching  at 
her  post,  and  heavy  feet  were  heard  shambling 
along  the  hall,  she  rose  in  a  matter-of-fact  way, 
and  said  to  herself,  "  Oh !  here^s  the  gent,  I  sup- 
pose." 

It  was  this  matter-of-fact  way  which  was 
nearly  the  death  of  William  Spans  wick,  who 
was  not  the  man  he  used  to  be  when  we  first 
had  the  honour  of  his  acquaintance.  And  it  was 
William  Spanswick  making  his  way  to  the 
street,  and  whose  shaking  hands  were  on  the 

VOL.  III.  H 
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lock   of  tlie   door  when  Miss  Christopherson's 
maid  stepped  into  the  hall. 

"  Oh  !  if  you  please,  I'm  waiting  for  you,  sir," 
said  the  maid. 

Mr.  Spanswick,  senior,  dropped  his  stick  to 
begin  with,  stooped,  picked  it  up,  and  then  stood 
mth  his  back  against  the  street-door,  staring 
mldly  at  the  girl. 

"  Waiting  for  me  !     What  do  you  mean  f 

"  My  mistress  has  left  a  letter  for  you,  su'." 

"Oh!  indeed.  A  letter  for  me?"  he  said, 
striving  very  ineffectually  to  recover  his  com- 
posure. "  Ah  !  that's  singular — not  having  the 
pleasure  of  your  mistress's  acquaintance.  What 
did  you  say  her  name  was  ?" 

^'  Miss  Christopherson." 

"  Ah  I  Miss  Chi'istopherson,"  he  said,  taking 
the  letter.  "  Yes,  yes,  I  think  the  name  is 
familiar,  upon  second  thoughts.  A  most  es- 
timable lady — a " 

He  had  opened  the  note,  and  was  now  hold- 
ing it,  in  his  short-sighted  fashion,  very  close  to 
his  eyes.     His  philosophy,  of  which  he  was  once 
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vain,  had  not  utterly  abandoned  him,  for  he  be- 
trayed not  to  his  watcher  the  effect  of  the  letter's 
contents  upon  him,  although  his  heart  felt  with- 
in him  like  an  icy  weight. 

"  There  is  no  occasion  for  your  mistress's 
anxiety,"  he  said,  coolly.  He  folded  the  note, 
put  it  in  his  pocket,  and  went  slowly  back 
along  the  hall,  and  downstairs  into  regions  where 
no  lodger's  eyes  had  ever  penetrated. 

In  the  front  room — half  kitchen  and  half  par- 
lour— he  sat  down  and  wiped  his  forehead  with 
his  handkerchief;  and  here  Jenny  Spanswick 
found  him  panting  and  afraid. 

"  There  is  no  getting  away — of  hiding  some- 
where till  you  can  come  to  me.  That  woman  is 
merciless,  after  all  these  years.  She  will  be  re- 
venged on  us.  She  will  spare  neither  you  nor 
me.  And  yet  what  harm  have  we  ever  done 
her?" 

*'  Let  me  read  that  note,"  said  Jenny. 

Mr.  Spanswick  passed  it  to  his  daughter,  who 
read  it  attentively.  It  contained  only  a  few 
hastily-written  lines,  but  they  were  to  the  pur- 

II  2 
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pose,  and  forbade  Mr.  Spanswick  leaving  the 
house  until  the  writer  had  seen  him;  and  in- 
formed him  that  if  he  attempted  to  do  so  he 
would  be  closely  watched. 

"  See  what  a  woman  this  is !"  cried  Spanswick. 
"  What  have  I  told  you  all  along,  but  that  she 
was  a  terrible  and  stony  wretch?" 

"  Wait  a  bit,"  said  Jenny. 

"  Wait  till  she  sets  the  police  upon  me,  and 
locks  me  up  along  with  young  Bridge." 

"No — she  will  not  do  that,"  said  Jenny. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 


A  VISIT  TO  THE  PRISONER. 


ITAUD  CHRISTOPHERSON  did  a  long  day's 
-*-'-*-  work.  It  was  difficult  to  imagine  liow  a 
woman  of  her  strength  of  will,  and  power  to 
overcome  obstacles  in  her  way,  conld  have  ex- 
isted at  the  Woodlands ;  how  the  quiet,  every- 
day country  life  could  be  reconciled  with  her 
present  excitability.  In  the  latter  days  we  ap- 
pear to  chance  upon  her  true  character,  and  to 
think  that  with  her  hands  fall  of  work,  her  mind 
pre-occupied,  her  heart  in  sympathy  with  the 
tasksbefore  her,  she  would  have  been  a  different 
woman.  Left  to  herself,  she  had  grown  cold. 
With  nothing  to  take  a  great  degree  of  interest 
in,  and  with  no  one,  as  she  believed,  to  take  a 
great  degree  of  interest  in  her,  she  had  become 
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warped  and  dissatisfied,  and  surveyed  the  world, 
perhaps,  or  its  denizens,  from  a  wrong  point  of 
view. 

Yet  she  had  essayed  life  before,  and  chosen  a 
strange  part  therein,  assuming  a  subordinate 
position,  that  she  might  really  understand  her 
fellow-creatures ;  and  it  had  been  altogether  a 
failure,  which  had  resulted  in  life  at  Brayling 
with  the  Lawsons  over  again.  Here  now  was  a 
second  task  which  took  her  into  action,  and  set 
the  blood  in  her  veins  running  quickly;  here 
was  a  false  charge  against  one  whom  she  had 
learned  to  respect — she  was  sure  that  she  re- 
spected him — and  she  had  a  secret  consciousness 
that  it  was  in  her  power  to  save  him,  and  that 
by  her  efforts  he  would,  in  God's  good  time,  be 
free.  She  felt  that  without  her  to  fight  his 
battles,  there  was  only  a  poor  desolate  old 
woman;  and  what  Mr.  Lawson,  or  Lord  Evesby, 
or  the  world  beyond  those  two,  would  think  of 
her  championship,  she  did  not  consider  for  one 
moment.  Geoffry  Bridge  was  an  innocent  man, 
accused  of  a  great  crime ;  and  remembering  all 
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that  he  had  said  to  her,  all  that  ambition  in 
which  she  had  been  the  central  object,  all  his 
hopes  in  the  future,  with  or  without  her,  she 
was  sure  of  his  innocence  as  of  her  own.  The 
most  complete  chain  of  circumstantial  evidence 
would  not  have  shaken  her  faith — she  was  a 
woman  who  had  made  up  her  mind  as  to  the 
facts  of  the  story,  and  a  woman's  mind  made 
up  is  a  terrible  impregnabihty.  Her  logic  was 
wrong,  but  her  instincts  were  right. 

She  called  first  at  Mr.  Merton's  firm,  and 
waited  till  an  opportunity  was  found  for 
an  interview  with  that  old  gentleman.  She 
had  been  anxious  to  know  what  Mr.  Merton, 
the  old  friend  and  patron  of  Geofiry  Bridge, 
thought  of  the  case — whether  at  the  first 
charge  against  the  young  man  every  scrap  ol 
faith  had  been  rent  in  twain.  She  found  in 
Mr.  Merton  a  feeble,  old  man,  very  much  dis- 
tressed, very  much  inclined  to  waver,  a  man 
who  had  admired  Geoffry's  character  as  he  had 
admired  no  one  else's  through  life,  but  who  be- 
lieved in  sudden  temptations,  and  endowed  the 
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devil  with  more  power  than  he  was  fairly  en- 
titled to.  He  thought  Geoffry  had  fallen  into 
bad  company — he  had  heard  something  about 
his  lodging  in  the  same  house  with  actresses, 
and  he  was  afraid  that  he  had  exceeded  his 
means ;  and  that,  building  upon  the  coming 
partnership,  he  had  framed  the  bills  of  exchange 
fraud,  and  trusted  to  the  future  to  clear  off  the 
proofs  of  his  crime. 

"  You,  his  patron,  w^io  have  known  him  from 
a  boy,  set  that  down  for  truth !  You — Mr. 
Merton — impossible  I" 

Upon  which  Mr.  Merton,  stirred  by  Maud's 
indignation,  and  after  shedding  a  few  tears  and 
flourishing  a  large  silk  handkerchief  about,  con- 
fessed that  he  did  not  absolutely  set  it  down  for 
truth.  It  was  his  solicitor's  opinion,  his  solicitor 
who  had  dragged  him  into  the  case,  and  was 
watching  it  in  his  interests ;  for  it  was  the  bill-dis- 
counters who  had  naturally  set  the  great  wheels 
of  the  law  going,  upon  the  discovery  of  their 
loss ;  and  he  had  his  private  opinion  that 
Geoffry  could  not  have  behaved  so — that  Geoffry 
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was  the  manliest  and  best  and  most  honest  of 
young  fellows.  But,  then,  he  was  clever,  and 
only  a  clever  man,  with  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  business,  and  of  the  money  market,  could 
have  effected  this  fraud ;  and  who  was  there 
but  Geoffry  Bridge?  If  he  had  only  asked 
for  the  loan  of  a  few  thousands,  he  could  have 
had  them,  for  he  had  been  like  the  poor  dead 
son  over  again.  Here  Mr.  Merton  cried  afresh, 
and  ]\Iaud  bade  him  good  day,  and  told  him  to 
have  greater  faith  in  the  man  whom  he  had 
trusted  so  long. 

"  I  hope  all  will  turn  out  for  the  best — that 
he  will  prove  everything  is  wrong,"  said  Mr. 
Merton  ;  "  no  one  will  be  better  pleased  than  I 
— not  even  you,  young  lady,  who  of  course  feel 
this  very  deeply." 

"  Why  should  I  f '  asked  Maud. 

*'  You — you  were  to  be  his  wife,  I  suppose," 
said  Mr.  Merton. 

"  No,  I  was  not,"  said  Maud,  sharply ;  "  I 
have  never  thought  of  such  a  thing." 

She  went  away,   knowing  how  the  outside 
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world  would  regard  her  interference,  but  shrink- 
ing not  from  her  task.  No  one  had  judged  her 
actions  correctly,  no  one  ever  would  ;  let  her 
proceed  on  her  way,  caring  not  for  the  ignor- 
ance of  the  crowd  in  which  she  was  merged. 

Maud  was  driven  to  her  solicitor's  in  Bedford 
Row — they  were  honest,  clear-sighted  folk,  who 
had  the  management  of  her  property,  but  who 
shook  their  clever  heads  at  the  case  in  which 
she  wished  to  enlist  their  services.  They  would 
obey  her  instructions,  and  engage  as  many 
eminent  counsel  as  she  pleased,  when  the  case 
was  marked  for  trial ;  but  they  could  assure  her 
that  it  was  a  hopeless  task  to  convert  judge 
and  jury  to  her  way  of  thinking.  They  had 
heard  and  read  of  the  case,  and  so  far  as  they 
were  warranted  in  expressing  an  opinion,  there 
was  not  a  doubt  who  was  the  guilty  person ; 
but  they  were  in  their  client's  hands,  and  would 
do  all  that  was  required,  and  to  the  best  of 
their  abilities.  Would  they  find  out  Mr.  Bridge's 
solicitor,  and  confer  with  him?  The  solicitor 
was   easily  found,   his  name  appearing  in  the 
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newspaper  report,  and  as  he  was  only  two 
doors  off,  Maud  and  one  of  her  sceptical  lawyers 
went  to  him  immediately.  Geoffry  Bridge's 
solicitor  lived  at  the  top  of  the .  house,  and 
was,  jBguratively,  looked  down  upon  by  the 
gi-eat  jBrm  with  which  !Maud  and  Maud's 
father  in  his  time,  had  had  dealings.  He  was 
new  to  the  business,  and  Geoffry  had  chosen 
him  for  adviser,  as  he  had  heretofore  chosen  him 
for  friend.  Here  !Maud  found  the  first  person 
from  that  outer  world  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
w^ho  had  faith  in  Geoffry  Bridge's  innocence. 
It  was  a  pity  he  was  so  young,  or  his  enthusi- 
asm would  have  had  more  weight  with  the  gi-ave 
old  birds  two  doors  off,  who  were  not  to  be 
carried  away  by  any  opinions  of  a  hot-headed 
junior.  It  was  as  well  for  a  solicitor  to  have 
faith  in  his  client,  and  if  he  were  energetic,  all 
the  better  for  his  cause ;  but  if  there  were 
no  proofs,  real  and  tangible,  to  produce,  to  save 
the  young  culprit  from  transportation  for  four- 
teen years,  or  for  the  term  of  his  natural  life,  it 
was  mere  waste  of  energy  to  protest  and  rave 
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and  wax  eloquent.     Still,  Maud  was  full  of  hope. 

"  Have  you  seen  Mr.  Bridge  to-day  ?"  she 
asked  of  Geoffry's  solicitor,  a  Mr.  Winterby  by 
name. 

*'  Oh  I  yes — twice  a  day." 

"Is  he  hopeful?" 

^'Yes,  a  trifle  too  hopeful,  considering  the 
present  evidence,"  said  Mr.  Winterby,  ruefully. 

"  Why  should  he  despair,  with  trust  in  him- 
self and  his  Godf  cried  Maud,  indignantly. 

"Yes,  exactly,"  said  Mr.  Winterby,  looking 
askance  at  Maud — "  as  you  say,  Miss  Christo- 
pherson,  why  should  he  ?     And  he  doesn't." 

"  He  is  allowed  to  see  his  friends  ?" 

"  Oh  !  yes,  at  stated  hours  of  the  day.  He  is 
not  a  prisoner  yet — that  is,  not  legally  a  cap- 
tive ;  although  Newgate,  with  bail  refused,  is 
far  from  a  joke.     Would  you  like  to  see  him  ?" 

Maud  started.  She  was  thinking  of  arrang- 
ing an  interview  between  Geoffry  and  his 
grandmother  for  the  next  morning,  and  was 
not  quite  prepared  for  the  invitation,  but  she 
answered — 
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"  Yes,  I  should,  very  much." 

"  Now  r 

"  Yes,  if  it  is  possible." 

"  I  think  it  is  possible ;  it  is  not  too  late. 
You  are  one  of  his  best  friends,"  said  Mr.  Win- 
terby. 

"  How  do  you  know  ?"  asked  Maud  quickly. 

"  Well,  I  don't  know,"  was  the  somewhat  em- 
barrassed answer — "I — I  of  course  imagined 
that  you  were  by  your  strong  interest  in  Mr. 
Bridge,  and  by  the  instructions  to  your  soli- 
citor." 

"  Has  Mr.  Bridge  mentioned  my  name  ?" 

"  No." 

"  I  am  Mrs.  Bridge's  friend — I  am  in  town 
with  Mrs.  Bridge,"  Maud  hastened  to  explain  ; 
and  then,  as  if  ashamed  of  her  reticence,  she 
added — "  and  I  am  Mr.  Bridge's  friend  also,  if 
he  will  allow  me  to  call  him  so." 

"  I  am  sure  that  he  will,"  said  Mr.  Winterby, 
smiling,  but  again  a  trifle  disconcerted  by  Maud's 
stem  expression  of  countenance. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards  Maud  and 
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Mr.  ^V  interlay  were  before  the  great,  grim  gates 
of  the  City  prison  ;  and  though  there  was  a 
difficulty  at  first,  and  some  rules  in  the  way,  as 
to  the  admittance  of  the  visitors,  Mr.  Winterby, 
by  some  ingenious  process,  and  by  a  little  talk 
with  the  governor,  who  happened  to  be  at 
home,  procured  Maud  an  entry  into  that  famous 
edifice,  where,  upon  an  average,  more  are  anxi- 
ous to  get  out  than  in,  take  the  whole  year 
thi'ough,  we  fancy. 

It  was  part  of  the  business  of  the  day,  Maud 
considered,  and  she  felt  no  embarrassment,  or 
timidity,  or  fear  of  any  misconstruction  of  her 
actions.  She  would  be  glad  to  take  back  good 
words  and  heart-cheering  messages  to  the  old 
lady  who  had  come  to  London  with  her — she 
would  be  glad  to  see  the  man  with  whom  she 
had  last  parted  at  a  ball,  and  to  judge  for  her- 
self whether  he  bore  his  trouble  like  a  Christian 
gentleman. 

"  Miss  Christopherson,"  said  Geoffry,  when  he 
showed  himself  at  last — the  gaoler  stood  there, 
an  objectionable  third,  but  Mr.  AViuterby  had 
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withdrawD — "  this  is  an  unexpected  pleasure. 
How  can  I  thank  you  ?" 

"  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  anything  to 
thank  me  for,  Mr.  Bridge,"  said  Maud,  in  her 
clear  crisp  voice,  after  one  little  effort,  in  which 
she  was  successful,  to  keep  her  lips  from  quiver- 
ing at  the  sight  of  the  prisoner.  "  Your  grand- 
mamma was  too  old  and  weak  to  undertake  this 
long  journey  alone,  and  time  was  not  of  value 
to  me." 

"  Still,  you  are  very  kind,"  said  Geoffry, 
thoughtfully  ;  "  you  brave  a  little  in  identifying 
yourself  with  a  man  against  whom  suspicion  is 
strengthening,  they  say." 

"You  are  not  afraid r 

"  Oh !  no  " — with  an  easy  laugh — "  I  am  not 
afraid.  I  doubt  if  it  is  possible  to  prove  me 
guilty — I  am  sure  that  it  is  impossible  to  make 
me  so." 

"  Have  you  an  idea  of  anyone  who  is  likely 
to  have  committed  this  crime  ^vith  which  you 
are  charged  ?" 

"  Not  anyone.  My  acquaintance  did  not  lie 
amongst  thieves,"  said  Geoffry. 
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"  Have  yoii- 


*'  Will  you  pardon  my  interrupting  you,  Miss 
Christopherson  f  he  said,  keeping  his  eyes 
upon  her  as  fixedly,  as  yearningly  as  he  had 
done  from  the  first  moment  of  their  interview  ; 
"  but  I  do  not  wish  to  be  asked  by  you  all  those 
questions  which  my  solicitor  has  already  put  to 
me.  Tell  me  how  the  old  lady  bore  the  first 
shock  ?  She  stood  firm,  like  a  Bridge — like  an 
ii'on  bridge,  eh  ?" 

It  was  a  poor  joke,  but  it  was  not  a  forced 
one,  and  Maud  smiled  faintly  at  it,  to  keep  him 
in  countenance. 

"  She  bore  up  well,  but  the  shock  was  upon 
her  before  I  could  reach  her." 

"  How  was  that  f 

"  The  officers  had  been  to  the  villa." 

"  Ah  I  for  fresh  evidence — clever  fellows, 
those  detectives  I  Poor  old  gu'l,  how  they 
must  have  frightened  her  !" 

"  I  have  another  question  to  ask,  Mr.  Bridge, 
despite  your  interdict." 

"  Pray  ask  it." 
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"  The  Denny s,  in  whose  house  you  have  been 
lodging  for  so  long  a  time — are  you  aware  that 
their  name  is  Spanswick  ? — that  your  landlord 
is  the  man  whom  you  knew  in  Spitalfields,  and 
the  daughter  the  girl  whom  I  nursed  back  to 
lifer 

Geoffry  looked  surprised  for  an  instant. 

"  No — I  did  not  know  that ;  but  what  does  it 
matter  now  ?" 

"  Nothing,  perhaps." 

"  That  accounts  for  the  old  man  keeping  out 
of  the  way  of  me — and  out  of  the  way  of  society 
in  general.  You  will  not  be  too  hard  upon  him 
and  his  wretched  secret,  Miss  Christopherson  ? 
He  was  the  tool  of  his  nephew,  Marmaduke,  no 
doubt." 

"  What  makes  you  think  that  I  should  be  too 
hardf  asked  Maud,  almost  severely. 

"  I  don't  think  so,"  said  Geoffry,  quickly ; 
'•  but  you  told  me  part  of  the  story,  and  of  your 
last  interview  with  this  Spanswick,  one  day 
when  I  was  at  The  Woodlands,  if  you  remember. 
You  wished  him  to  give  himself  up." 

VOL.  III.  '  I 
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"  Yes — it  was  right." 

"  WeU — I  don't  care  for  his.company  here.  He 
would  have  to  poHsh  his  own  cell  for  one  thing, 
and  that's  not  a  nice  job  for  an  old  man." 

"  I  wish  that  you  did  not  regard  your  position 
w^ith  this  levity,  Mr.  Bridge,"  said  Maud,  re- 
proachfully. 

"  You  must  tell  the  old  lady,  please,  that  I 
am  in  the  best  of  spirits,  full  of  confidence  as  to 
final  results,  and  not  at  all  dismayed  by  present 
surroundings.  That  I  had  my  little  j  est  at  every- 
thing after  the  old  fashion,  and  was  waiting 
patiently  for  liberty." 

"  Then  this  manner  is  forced  ?" 

"  No,  it  is  not,"  answered  Geofiiy.  "  1  may 
be  a  little  more  serious  when  I  get  back  to  my 
cell,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  all  this  has 
done  me  a  great  deal  of  good.  Hence  I  aiji  not 
low-spirited." 

"  A  deal  of  good,"  repeated  Maud,  wonder- 
ingly. 

He  changed  colour,  and  did  not  regard  her 
with  the  old  steady  intentness,  as  Maud  echoed 
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his  words;  and  Maud,  by  his  manner,  un- 
derstood him,  and^wished  that  she  had  not  re- 
peated his  reply  interrogatively.  The  an- 
swer came;  it  would  have  been  affectation, 
or  have  betrayed  too  great  a  fear  of  him, 
to  have  sought  to  stay  it,  and  the  colour 
flickered  on  her  face  as  if  it  were  a  reflex  of  his 
own. 

"  I  came  back  to  London  moody  and  misan- 
thropic— with  a  big  real  grief  enough,  but  one 
which  I  Avas  inclined  to  set  up  in  my  path  as  the 
end  of  my  journey,  the  end  of  every  worthy  as- 
piration. I  was  disposed  to  say  '  here  is  the  finis 
to  the  story  of  Geoffry  Bridge,'  and  to  give  up, 
like  that  silly  boy  who  could  not  bear  to  be  dis- 
appointed because  the  moon  would  not  drop  into 
his  fat  little  hands.  Then  there  was  this  sud- 
den blow  to  knock  the  nonsense  out  of  me,  and 
to  give  me  something  else  to  think  about — if  it 
were  merely  the  clearing  up  of  a  name  foully 
bespattered." 

Maud  was  silent  for  awhile,  but  as  he  waited 

i2 
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for  her  answer,  she  said  slowly,  and  without 
looking  at  him — not  finding  the  courage  yet  to 
meet  his  eyes — 

"  But  this  is  a  real  trouble." 

"  This  I  shall  live  down,  escape  from,  laugh 
at !"  he  replied ;  "  and  the  effort  to  do  it  will 
be  of  service  to  me.  I  do  not  believe  in  the 
innocent  suffering  for  the  guilty — it's  all  very 
well  on  the  stage,  but  even  then  the  curtain 
falls  with  the  right  man  in  the  right  place.  And 
with  this  want  of  belief,  I  can't  fret,  Miss 
Christopherson." 

"  I  am  glad  that  you  are  not  disheartened  by 
your  position." 

"  Why  should  I  be  ?  Mr.  Merton  does  not 
think  me  guilty " 

Maud  did  not  contradict  him. 

"  My  grandmother,"  he  continued,  "  knows 
me  too  well  to  dream  for  an  instant  that  I  would 
bag  other  folks'  property;  and  now  that  you  have 
come  to  show  by  your  presence  and  your  sym- 
pathy that  you  are  not  against  me,  but  for  me, 
I  am  happy." 
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"  Did  you  think  that  I  should  be  against  youf 
said  Maud,  gently. 

"  No,  no,"  he  cried ;  "  but  to  know  that  you 
are  here,  to  feel  that  you  have  come  to  see  me, 
and  to  take  your  place  on  my  side — why,  it's 
worth  being  locked  up  for !"  he  blurted  forth. 

"  Well,  I  don't  know,"  said  the  gaoler  reflec- 
tively, *'  that  I  ever  remember  a  fellow  take  his 
case  as  you  do." 

"  Ah !  you  keep  very  bad  company  here,  that's 
the  reason'"  replied  Geoffrey.  "  And  now,  don't 
speak  again  till  you  are  asked,  my  good  fellow 
— for  I  do  not  think  that  you  will  find  it  is  in 
the  rules  that  you  should." 

The  official  regarded  the  prisoner  fiercely  for 
an  instant,  but  he  did  not  resent  Geofiiy's  impo- 
litic reply.  He  was  inclined  to  like  Geofiry, 
whose  manner  had  puzzled  him  as  much  as  it 
had  done  those  friends  of  Geoflfry  who  had  al- 
ready passed  into  the  gaol.  And  despite  a 
narrow  experience  of  human  nature,  he  was 
even  incliued  to  believe  in  Bridge's  innocence 
also. 
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Maud  remained  for  some  time  talking  to 
him.  She  was  charitable,  and  she  knew  how 
the  yonng  man  facing  her  would  estimate  every 
minute  of  her  stay.  If  she  did  not  love  him,  if 
she  were  sure  that  she  could  never  love  him,  or 
regard  his  passion  as  anything  but  a  silly  ro- 
mance, that  would  grow  weaker  every  day, 
she  at  least  understood  the  rare  art  of  showing 
pity.  And  for  her  pity,  Geoffry  was  intensely 
grateful ;  although  he  did  not  take  it  for  pity, 
but  for  an  interest  earnest  and  true,  which  it 
was  also — and  which  had  sprung  from  a  nature 
generous  and  deep,  at  the  first  rush  of  misfor- 
tune, towards  him. 

"  Who's  that  whistling  ?  I  s.ay,  you  mustn't 
whistle  like  that !"  cried  the  gaoler,  hoars  after- 
wards, as  he  looked  through  "  the  inspection." 
Geoffry  was  writing  a  letter  to  his  parents  in 
Australia,  lest  a  stray  newspaper  abroad  should 
scare  them  to  death,  and  he  had  begun  to 
whistle  over  it  softly  to  himself. 

"  Oh  !  I  beg  pardon.  Was  I  whistling  ?"  said 
Geofiiy. 
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He  was  lighter  of  heart  than  he  had  been 
since  his  arrest — and  yet  the  evidence  was 
stronger,  and  it  seemed  impossible  that  anyone 
less  up  in  business  details,  and  less  familiar 
with  the  particular  business  of  the  Mortons 
than  he,  could  have  schemed  to  carry  off  the 
money. 

Though  he  had  not  given  way,  and  was  a 
man  of  much  faith  in  the  result,  still,  he  had 
looked  at  his  position  with  a  grave  considera- 
tion until  that  night,  when  his  spirits  had  risen 
several  degrees.  Tnie  misfortune  tests  the 
value  of  one's  friends,  and  the  interest  of  Maud 
Christopherson  in  his  trouble,  her  visit  to  him, 
her  bright  face  looking  fearlessly  at  him  through 
the  grating  which  divided  them,  were  pleasant 
memories  that  made  even  Newgate  endurable. 

He  thought  more  of  Maud  Christopherson 
than  of  his  position  that  night — thought  so 
much  of  her,  that  for  a  while  the  letter  lay  neg- 
lected on  the  table,  and  the  minutes  sped  on  to 
the  regulation  hour,  when  all  lights  had  to  be 
extinguished,  and  those  under  lock  and  key  to 
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get  into  their  beds.  He  thought  himself  into  a 
gloomier  frame  of  mind,  too,  and  revived  much 
of  the  old  despair  which  had  taken  him,  discon- 
solate and  hopeless  fi'om  Dorset  back  to  Lon- 
don. 

"  To  think  that  I  have  lost  her !"  he  murmur- 
ed, "  and  that  never  in  all  my  life  will  she  be- 
long to  me  I" 

Yes,  Maud  Christopherson  was  right — he  did 
regard  his  present  unfortunate  position  with 
too  much  indifference.  It  may  be  that  two 
great  troubles,  like  the  two  heads  of  the  aphor- 
ism, are  better  than  one ; — at  all  events,  they 
seemed  to  agree  tolerably  well  with  Geoffry 
Bridge. 
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CHAPTER  y. 

FATHER  AND  DAUGHTER  ASK  FORGIVENESS. 

1 TRS.  BRIDGE  was  still  asleep  when  Maud 
-^"-^  returned  to  Northumberland  Street.  Last 
night's  wakefulness,  the  long  railway  journey 
from  Brayling,  the  excitement  of  suspense,  had 
told  upon  her,  and  for  a  while  she  forgot  the 
blow  which  had  been  struck  at  her  pride.  A 
Bridge  should  have  always  been  sans  reproche, 
and  to  have  been  accused,  however  unjustly, 
was  a  stigma  upon  the  fame  of  the  house. 
This  had  been  Deborah  Bridge's  creed,  and  the 
shock  to  her  pride  had  been  the  greater  in  con- 
sequence. What  would  the  end  be,  Maud 
thought,  as  she  looked  down  into  the  grief- 
lined  face,  if  there  were  no  proving  Geoffry's 
innocence — if  the  mystery  which  he  could  not 
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fathom  himself  were  to  deepen  around  him,  and 
shut  him  from  this  stanch  old  heart  ?  It  was 
not  difficult  to  guess  the  sequel  to  such  a 
tragedy  as  her  fears  had  shadowed  forth. 

Maud  was  less  confident  than  Geofiry,  though 
she  clung  tenaciously  to  hope — though,  like 
Geoffry,  she  could  not  believe  in  wrong  oust- 
ing the  right  from  its  place,  and  triumphing  ab- 
solutely. She  had  gone  from  the  prison  back 
to  the  solicitor's  office,  and  her  own  firm  had 
been  summoned  to  meet  Mr.  Winterby  again, 
and  all  the  facts  had  been  marshalled  forth  before 
them.  There  were  not  many  points  in  Geofiry's 
favour ;  there  were  clerks  ready  to  swear  that 
the  body  of  the  bills  which  had  been  discount- 
ed was  unmistakably  in  Geoffiy's  handwriting ; 
and  there  was  a  terrible  slip  of  paper  in  the  desk 
with  the  name  of  Merton  and  Co.,  several  times 
repeated,  as  though  Geofiiy  had  been  practising 
at  the  signature  of  the  firm.  There  was  an  ac- 
complice  still  at  large,  too,  it  was  thought — a 
large-chested,  pasty-faced  man  with  a  beard, 
one  of  the  principals  of  the  discount  house  was 
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quite  prepared  to  swear  to — and  until  the  gen- 
tleman was  found,  the  full  light  of  day  could 
not  be  thrown  upon  the  mystery.  And  yet 
such  was  the  bewilderment  of  evidence  in  this 
case — and  heaven  help  us  all  if  such  confusion 
generally  exists  ! — that  one  or  two  clerks  were 
ready  to  swear  that  Geo&y  was  the  man  who 
had  received  the  money  for  the  bills,  being 
broad-chested,  and  if  not  pasty-faced,  still  beard- 
ed like  the  pard. 

Maud  had  resolved  to  keep  the  natm-e  of  the 
evidence,  and  of  its  strength,  from  Mrs.  Bridge, 
trusting  to  a  clue  to  the  real  offender  being 
found  before  the  examinations  were  over,  or  the 
trial  of  Geoffry  commenced.  She  had  a  shrewd 
suspicion  that  the  clue  was  in  her  hands,  and 
she  was  intensely  thankful  that  she  had  come  to 
London  with  Mrs.  Bridge.  There  was  a  mystery 
surrounding  the  crime ;  and  if  it  should  be  in 
her  power  to  strike  at  it  and  to  save  Geoffry  from 
the  fate  which  threatened  him,  she  should  be 
very  happy.  She  would  watch,  and  do  nothing 
precipitately, — not  even  betray  her  doubts  to  a 
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living  sou],  until  she  had  gone  a  little  way  upon 
the  road  herself,  trusting  in  the  light  to  fall 
upon  her  way. 

After  a  dinner  prepared  for  her  by  her  maid, 
she  had  time  to  think — and  for  that  time  she 
had  yearned.  If  she  could  only  marshal  her 
thoughts  in  order,  and  evolve  something  from 
them  before  Mrs.  Bridge  awoke,  or  Geoffry's 
enemies  had  time  to  steal  away.  If  she  could 
only  act  before  the  night  deepened,  and  the 
night's  darkness  baffled  her.  For  in  the  night, 
and  by  those  people  whom  she  distrusted,  she 
had  been  baffled  once  before. 

Maud  thought  it  strange  that  the  Spans  wicks 
had  not  been  distrusted  already  by  those  in- 
terested in  the  charge  against  Geoifry  Bridge, 
that  Geoflfry  himself  appeared  to  have  set  them 
completely  aside  from  any  suspicion  of  their 
honesty.  And  yet  they  were  not  honest  peo- 
ple; uncle  and  nephew  had  schemed  before 
against  the  law,  and  to  their  own  advantage, 
and  if  temptation  had  come  again  in  their  way, 
neither  one  nor  the  other  would  possibly  have 
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had  the  moral  courage  to  resist  it.  Geofiry 
Bridge  had  been  away  from  his  lodgings  for 
three  weeks — what  might  have  been  done  in 
that  time,  Maud  thought,  by  two  cunning  knaves 
who  had  been  sharp  men  of  business  once  ?  It 
was  a  clear  summing-up  of  the  position,  for  we 
know  that  Maud  Christopherson  was  not  far  from 
the  truth. 

Maud  had  heard  from  her  maid  of  the  attempt 
which  William  Spanswick  had  made  to  leave 
the  house,  and  this  had  added  to  her  natural 
suspicions.  It  was  time  to  be  stirring  in  the 
good  cause,  she  thought,  after  an  hour  had 
passed  away  and  the  night  was  upon  her,  and 
she  had  sketched  out  her  plan  of  action  to  the 
best  of  her  ability.  She  must  see  Jenny  Spans- 
wick, and  judge  for  herself  what  there  was  to 
fear,  or  hope  ? 

Maud  rang  the  bell  softly,  and  in  a  few  min- 
utes Jenny  appeared,  and  asked  gravely,  even 
stolidly,  if  anything  were  wanted. 

"  Yes,  I  want  to  speak  to  you,"  said  Maud 
Christopherson. 
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Jenny  closed  the  door,  and  came  a  few  steps 
into  the  room.  Maud  saw  that  the  girl  was 
on  her  guard  now — that  the  impulse  to  greet  her 
as  in  the  old  times  had  been  subdued,  and  that 
it  was  now  a  war  of  wits  between  them.  Jenny- 
had  probably  received  her  lesson  from  her  father 
down-stairs,  Maud  thought,  and  there  would 
be  much  of  obduracy  to  combat  before  she  could 
touch  that  heart  again.  She  read  it  on  Jenny 
Spanswick's  face  when  the  gu4  had  closed  the 
door,  and  advanced  towards  her ;  the  hard 
measured  tones  of  voice  were  proof  sufficient 
of  the  nature  with  which  she  had  to  deal. 

"You  have  altered  for  the  worse,  Jenny 
Spanswick,"  said  Maud,  regarding  her,  "  since 
you  and  I  said  good-bye  to  each  other." 

"  Yes,  Mss  Christopherson,  I  own  that,"  was 
the  reply. 

"And  regret  it!" 

"  What  is  the  use  of  regretting  anything  ?" 
was  the  careless  rejoinder ;  "  nothing  can  be 
helped— all  was  intended  to  have  happened  like 
this,  or  it  would  not  have  happened." 
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" Is  that  your  father's  teaching? — the  teach- 
ing which  you  preferred  to  mine  when  you  ran 
away  jfrom  me  at  Hastings  ?"  asked  Maud. 

"He  never  teaches,  or  preaches,"  answered 
Jenny,  sullenly ;  '*  I  think  for  myself  when  I 
have  time." 

"Yes,"  said  Maud,  thoughtfully,  "you  have 
altered  for  the  worse.  I  am  sorry ;  but  what 
else  could  have  been  expected  f 

"  Nothing,"  said  Jenny  Spanswick,  huskily. 

Jenny  spoke  with  a  degree  of  self-restraint, 
and  Maud  Christopherson  observed  this. 

"  Expecting  nothing  better  than  this  fall,  and 
seeing  only  work  undone,  and  past  duties  set 
aside,  why  not  have  trusted  in  me  more  1" 

"  I  did  not  distrust  you  !"  cried  Jenny  ;  then 
slie  checked  herself,  and  the  old  look  which  had 
disappeared  for  an  instant  came  back  with 
greater  depth  of  shadowing  to  her  face. 

"  Well  ?"  said  Maud,  as  if  she  were  waiting 
for  the  completion  of  the  sentence. 

"  It  is  no  use  talking  of  that,"  said  Jenny  ; 
"you  have  not  called  me  in  to  tell  me  that 
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you  are  sorry  I  did  not  stay  with  you.  You 
should  be  glad,  seeing  what  I  am.  I  am  glad 
too,  if  you  are  the  unforgiving  woman  that  he 
says  you  are." 

"  Your  father  f 

"Yes." 

"  Why  does  he  think  me  unforgiving?" 

"  You  have  found  him  out — you  have  tracked 
him  to  the  house,  or  the  accident  of  your  ac- 
quaintance with  Mrs.  Bridge  has  led  to  our 
discovery,  and  now  you  will  not  let  him  rest. 
You  were  cold  and  distant  enough  when  we 
first  met  this  morning — why  do  you  change  to- 
wards me,  unless  you  have  a  purpose  to  serve  ?" 

"  I  have  a  purpose  to  serve,"  replied  Maud  ; 
"  but  I  have  no  wish  to  deceive  you  by  my 
manner.  When  we  met  this  morning,  the  in- 
justice that  you  did  me  rose  up  with  you,  now 
I  only  see  the  harm  that  you  have  done  your- 
self." 

"  I  am  a  Spans  wick — harm  comes  naturally  to 
me." 

"  I  had  no  thought  of  you  and  your  father 
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when  I  came  from  Dorset,"  said  Maud ;  "  and  I 
thought  that  we  had  parted  for  all  time." 

"And  yet,  meeting  us  again,  you  are  un- 
merciful— you  will  not  consider  how  he  has  suf- 
fered, or  how  one  mistake  has  followed  another. 
It  is  always  justice  with  you — nothing  but  jus- 
tice, he  says.  What  end  is  to  be  gained,  or  what 
satisfaction.  Miss  Christopherson,  by  giving  him 
up  at  the  last  ? — tell  me  that." 

"  I  have  never  had  a  wish  to  give  him  up," 
replied  Maud — "  this  is  the  old  weakness, 
Jenny  Spanswick,  that  dashes  too  rapidly  at 
conclusions." 

"  No  wish  to  give  him  up — there,  I  said  so  !" 
cried  Jenny,  with  her  old  impulsiveness ;  "  let 
me  go  and  tell  him — let  me  save  him  from  the 
suspense  which  he  is  suffering !  Oh !  you  do 
not  know  how  he  has  altered — how  affliction 
has  reduced  him,  changed  his  character,  ren- 
dered him  doubtful  of  any  good  in  the  world, 
even  of  any  affection  left  in  me  for  him." 

"  Understand  me  completely  before  you  go 
to  him,  and  I  with  you,  Jenny — for  we  must  go 
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together — I  had  never  a  wish  that  he  should 
suffer  for  his  crime.  I  knew  that  my  influence 
with  the  asylum  people  would  procure  his  par- 
don, but  I  wished  him  to  make  it  freely,  in 
ignorance  of  this,  and  as  a  convincing  proof 
of  his  repentance.  I  had  hoped  to  have  been 
his  friend  as  well  as  yours,  but  I  was  misunder- 
stood, and  set  aside ;  and  he  deceived  me  by  a 
falsehood." 

"  What  was  he  to  do  ?"  asked  Jenny,  wring- 
ing her  hands,  '*  behind  the  facts  of  which  you 
were  aware,  there  was  a  second  sin — you  know 
that  now?" 

"Yes," 

"  And  he  would  have  suffered,  though  it  was 
Marmaduke's  scheme  into  which  he  was  dragged, 
though  he  protested  against  it,  and  yet  could 
do  nothing  but  acquiesce." 

"  From  bad  to  worse  is  the  law  of  crime," 
said  Maud  ;  "  he  must  have  been  told  that  a 
hundred  times,  and  have  read  of  it  a  thou- 
sand, in  the  newspapers.  And  from  the  greater 
depth  he  did  not  try  to  escape,  poor  wretch !" 
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"  Oh !  madam,  he  could  not  escape." 

"  Say  that  he  had  braved  the  worst  in  that 
Hastings  time,  when  he  misled  me  by  his  pro- 
mise, Jenny  Spanswick ;  that  he  had  been  truly 
repentant,  and  had  a  greater  faith  in  God,"  said 
Maud  warmly — "would  it  not  have  been  better 
than  this  life — this  submerging  of  you — this 
hiding  in  fear,  lest  the  law  should  touch  him  ? 
What  has  this  selfish  care  ended  in,  but  in 
misery — I  am  sure  that  it  is  misery — for  you 
both?  And  I  would  have  made  you  my  sister 
and  my  friend,  if  you  had  let  me." 

"  I  know  what  I  have  lost  now,  but  I  try  not 
to  know.  Oh  !  dear  Maud  Christopherson,  the 
woman  who  would  have  saved  us  all,  and  from 
whom  we  turned  away — forgive  us  both  for  not 
seeing  that  the  truth  was  best !" 

Jenny  Spanswick  fluDg  herself  at  the  feet  of 
the  governess,  buried  her  face  in  the  flowing 
skirts  before  her,  and  cried  with  all  her  old  pas- 
sionate abandonment.  At  the  same  moment 
the  door  opened  cautiously,  and  William  Spans- 
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wick,  a  grey-haired  man,  whora  a  few  years  had 
terribly  aged,  shuffled  into  the  room,  slowly  and 
abjectly. 

"Miss  Christopherson,"  he   said,  as   he   ap- 
proached, "  may  I  ask  pardon  for  myself?" 

Maud  was  not  prepared  for  his  appearance, 
and  the  effect  was  scarcely  that  which  Wil- 
liam Spanswick  had  anticipated.  He  had 
looked  for  his  share  of  forgiveness  also,  think- 
ing that  he  had  learned  to  understand  her 
character  from  a  few  minutes'  eavesdropping, 
and  not  knowing  that  there  were  deeper  and 
darker  suspicions  in  her  mind  than  any  of 
which  she  had  spoken.  Maud  was  still  doubt- 
ful of  him  ;  she  had  been  led  away  from  her 
first  train  of  thought  by  Jenny's  new  man- 
ner, and  «he  had  been  touched  and  grieved  by 
the  change  in  a  natm-e  that  had  been  an  affec- 
tionate and  earnest  one  ;  but  the  presence  of 
William  Spanswick  on  the  scene  roused  her  in- 
dignation, and  she  saw  only,  in  her  first  sur- 
prise, a  fresh  attempt  to  impose  upon  her  by  an 
assumption  of  contrition.     He  would  have  gone 
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down  on  his  knees  before  her  with  bis  daughter, 
had  she  not  stopped  him. 

"  Don't  kneel  to  me,  man  !"  she  cried  ;  "  it  is 
not  I  whom  yon  should  ask  to  fojjgive  you,  if 
there  is  any  real  penitence  in  your  heart — w^hich 
I  doubt." 

"  There  is  real  sorrow  for  my  want  of  trust 
in  you — I  do  not  talk  of  penitence,"  said  Spans- 
w^ck,  sinking  into  a  chair  near  her  ;  "  and  for 
all  that  you  have  said  to-night  I  am  more  grate- 
ful than  you  will  believe  such  a  wretch  as  I  am 
capable  of  being." 

"  You  have  heard  what  I  have  said  to  your 
daughter?" 

"Almost  all;  I  was  mean  enough  to  listen, 
being  awfully  afraid  that  my  liberty  should  be 
snatched  away  from  me,"  he  said  bitterly. 

Maud  regarded  him  curiously.  The  man  was 
still  an  enigma  to  her. 

"  Do  you  prize  liberty  so  much,  then  ?"  she 
asked. 

"  Yes — it  leaves  me  with  Jenny,"  he  replied, 
"  and  she  is  everything  to  me,  though  the  time 
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has  gone  by — ah  !  gone  for  ever,  madam — 
when  I  was  everything  to  her." 

"  Father  I"  cried  Jenny,  reproachfully. 

"  I  speak  the  truth,"  he  said,  jealously ;  "  it  is 
a  judgment  upon  me,  and  I  accept  it.  You  will 
be  glad)  Miss  Christopherson,  that  it  has  not 
been  all  happiness  since  she  and  I  went  away 
together." 

"  Why  should  I  be  glad  of  that?" 

''  It  makes  your  words  out  to  the  very  letter," 
he  said,  ''  and  shows  how  clear-sighted  you 
were,  and  how  you  understood  us  both.  You 
know,  too,  that  I  could  not  act  in  any  other 
fashion,  being  afraid  of  you,  and  not  seeing 
in  you  a  gentle  and  warm-hearted  woman." 

"•  Why  this  fulsome  address  to  me  ?"  cried 
Maud  sharply — "  do  you  think  it  impressive,  or 
have  you  any  favour  to  ask  ?  Jenny,  get  up. 
If  I  have  anything  to  forgive,  I  forgive  you ;  but 
that  man  I  cannot." 

Jenny  rose,  and  William  SpansTvdck  turned 
very  white  with  fear. 

"You  said  that  you  had   never  thought  of 
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surrendering  me  to  justice,"  he  stammered 
forth,  "  and  I  believed  you,  and  came  in  to 
ask  pardon  for  my  doubts.  Am  I  deceived  ? 
— would  you  betray  an  old  man  like  me  ? — was 
it  to  betray  me  that  you  stopped  my  going 
away  this  afternoon  ?" 

"  No,  it  was  not." 

"  Then  again.  Miss  Christopherson,  I  ask  your 
pardon  for  all  the  wrong  that  I  have  done  you 
in  my  estimation.  I  acknowledge  my  mistake  ; 
I  see  what  might  have  been,  and  how  I  have 
stood  between  that  girl  and  her  better  life,  and  I 
know  the  failure  that  my  own  experiment  has 
been." 

"  Do  you  want  anything  of  me  ?"  asked  Maud, 
suspicious  still. 

"  Yes,  your  forgiveness,"  he  reiterated. 

"  What  else  ?" 

**Your  permission  to  go  away  with  Jenny 
unwatched,  uncared  for,  if  you  will,"  he  said, 
very  urgently.  "  Our  lives  together  have  been 
a  miserable  failure,  but  we  would  prosecute 
them   to   the   end — and,   after    all,   we  should 
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not  he  hajDpy  apart  from  one  another.  We  wish 
to  go  away — we  have  already  made  arrange- 
ments for  leavmg  the  house  ;  our  furniture  has 
been  sold,  the  new  tenant  comes  in  to-morrow, 
and  takes  the  connection  with  the  place,  and  we, 
at  the  last  moment,  are  in  your  power,  if  you 
seek  to  stop  us." 

"  Why  this  haste  and  this  secrecy  of  depart- 
ure, Mr.  Spanswick?  Answer  with  the  truth, 
or  do  not  reply  to  me  at  all." 

**  There  is  no  secret  in  the  matter,"  said 
Spanswick.  "  This  house  has  become  a  marked 
one  since  young  Bridge's  arrest  for  forgery. 
The  police  come  here  at  all  times — I  may  be 
summoned  as  a  witness — and  hence,  at  any 
moment,  and  after  all  my  struggling,  I  may  be 
detected." 

"  You  are  right  to  take  care  of  yourself,"  said 
Maud,  contemptuously. 

"  I  take  care  of  Jenny,"  replied  he,  quickly, 
''  for  without  me  what  would  become  of  her  f 

"And  without  you,  what  may  become  of  a 
man  accused   of  a   crime   of  w^hich  he  is   not 
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guilty  ?  Have  you  ever  realized  the  horror  of 
that  position  ?" 

*'I — I,"  he  repeated,  in  his  amazement,  "I 
have  not  thought  of  that.  What  can  I  do  for 
Geoffry  Bridge  ?" 

*'  Save  him." 

*'  Impossible." 

"You  know  that  he  did  not  commit  this 
forgery — and  you  know  who  did.  You  leave 
this  house  at  your  peril,  William  Spanswick. 
Attempt  to  deceive  me  again,  and  I  denounce 
you  without  mercy  to  the  law." 
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CHAPTER    VI. 


A  CHANGE  OF  INTENTION. 


TTAD  William  Spanswick  been  guilty  of  the 
■^^  forgery,  or  iraplicated  in  that  crime,  of 
which  Maud  Christopherson  suspected  him, 
the  late  governess  of  the  City  Clerks'  Orphan 
Asylum  would  have  made  a  great  mistake  in  her 
course  of  action.  In  her  eagerness  to  arrive  at 
the  truth,  she  would  have  disclosed  her  hand  too 
much,  and  put  the  enemies  of  Geoffry  Bridge 
upon  their  guard.  She  was  a  woman,  not  a 
detective,  however  ;  and  hence,  acting  upon  her 
judgment,  or  led  away  by  her  own  excita- 
bility, she  had  committed  a  blunder  of  which 
any  policeman,  in  or  out  of  a  novel,  would  have 
blushed  with  shame. 

But  this  very  impulsiveness  which  had  brought 
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the  accusation  to  her  lips,  stood  her  in  good 
stead,  as  the  phrase  runs ;  and  though  it  added 
to  the  mystery  about  her,  it  dissipated  one  or 
two  suspicions  which  were  gathering  strength. 
It  gave  her  a  better  opinion  of  the  Spanswicks ; 
and,  after  all,  as  she  acknowledged  before  the 
night  was  over,  it  was  for  the  best. 

William  Spanswick  sat  back  in  his  chair  with 
a  new  horror  on  his  face,  and  glared  at  his  ac- 
cuser. He  did  not  flinch  from  her  glance ;  he 
could  scarcely  realize  of  what  she  suspected  him; 
and  Jenny,  as  though  siding  with  her  father 
against  this  new  grave  charge  hurled  at  him, 
went  to  his  side,  as  if  to  share  any  unforeseen 
calamity  for  which  he  was  unprepared. 

"  I  do  not  know  who  committed  the  forgery, 
if  Geoffry  Bridge  is  innocent,  as  I  hope  to  live," 
he  said,  at  last. 

"  You  have  no  suspicion  ?" 

"  I  have  no  suspicion,  Miss  Christopherson," 
he  replied,  "  for  I  have  not  had  a  doubt  of  his 
guilt.  Jenny  has,  but  then  Jenny  is  full  of 
foolish  notions,  and  knows  not — God  send  that 
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she  may  never  know ! — what  temptation  is.  He 
was  in  difficulties,  perhaps,  and  wanted  money 
— and  he  thought  that  it  would  come  right  in 
good  time.  I  understand  that,"  he  added,  under 
his  breath. 

"You  do  not  understand  Geoffry  Bridge," 
said  Maud,  "  what  a  man  of  honour  he  is — how 
honest  and  energetic  he  has  ever  been." 

"  I  believe  in  men  giving  way,  not  in  keep- 
ing strong,"  was  the  answer. 

"  And  yet  you  have  known  Geoffry  Bridge  for 
years." 

"  I  have  not  seen  him  since  he  was  a  youth," 
replied  Spans  wick  ;  "  he  came  here  like  a  fate, 
and  I  have  spent  my  life  in  hiding  from  him," 

"  Not  your  life  in  trying  to  take  advantage  of 
him,"  said  Maud,  sternly  ;  "  in  gleaning  from  his 
papers  some  of  his  business  habits,  and  turn- 
ing them  to  your  purpose,  at  a  time  when  he 
was  defenceless  and  absent?  You  have  been 
a  business  man,  a  bank  clerk  with  figures  at 
your  fingers'  ends,  and  the  idea  might  have 
struck  you,  or  that  temptation  in  which  you 
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have  faith  might  have  beset  you,  to  make 
profit  by  his  confidence  !  Confess  this,  and  es- 
cape noAv,  if  you  will — but,  for  the  love  of  heaven, 
let  him  who  is  innocent  escape  along  with  you." 

Jenny  watched  Maud  very  intently  after  this ; 
the  dark  eyes  did  not  lose  one  varying  expres- 
sion on  the  face  of  Geoffry's  champion,  and  the 
brow  contracted  a  little  as  she  listened. 

William  Spanswick  felt  this  unjust  doubt  as 
acutely  as  if  all  his  life  he  had  been  the  most 
guileless  of  men. 

"  Miss  Christopherson,"  he  said,  "  I  swear  that 
I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  forgery — that  I  have 
not  had  for  an  instant  a  doubt  of  Geofiiy 
Bridge's  guilt.  If  I  am  attempting  to  deceive 
you,  may  I  drop  dead  at  your  feet." 

There  was  no  affectation  in  the  man's  pas- 
sion, and  Maud  Christopherson  believed  him. 

"  I  had  hoped  that  the  clue  to  the  secret  was 
in  your  hands,  and  now  I  know  not  where  to 
turn,"  she  said. 

"  He  was  pressed  for  money,  and  he  wanted 
to  recover  himself,  I  think,"  said  Spanswick,  "  it 
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is  the  reason  for  half  the  felonies  in  the  world . 
He  was  unlucky,  and  was  found  out,  and  a  vir- 
tuous society  is  very  much  shocked.  I  hate 
this  cant — and  though  I  didn't  like  Bridge,  J 
deplore  the  outcry  that  has  been  made  against 
him." 

**  Silence !  I  cannot  listen  to  this." 

"If  we  could  know  the  inner  lives  of  half 
the  city  men  who  have  progressed  so  rapidly  to 
fortune — God  knows  how  ! — one  might  stand 
aghast  at  many  a  hair-breadth  escape  from  gaol." 

"  You  are  doubtful  of  all  good  f ' 

"I  have  seen  much  that  is  evil,"  was  the 
answer. 

"Your  nephew  Marmaduke — what  has  be- 
come of  him  ?" 

"  He  is  starving  in  the  streets." 

"  He  visits  here  ?" 

"  Once  or  twice  a  year,  when  he  wants  money, 
and  he  thinks  that  he  can  extract  it  from  my 
fears." 

"  Is  it  possible  that  he  could  have  planned 
this  forgery?" 
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"  Quite  possible,  if  he  had  had  the  chance — 
which  he  has  not  had,"  said  Jenny,  at  this 
juncture. 

Father  and  daughter  remembered  at  the  same 
moment  the  episode  of  the  desk  ;  but  it  did  not 
suggest  itself  to  either  of  them  that  Marmaduke 
had  executed  a  gigantic  fraud  from  a  cursory- 
inspection  of  the  desk's  contents.  They  did  not 
give  Marmaduke  Spanswick  credit  for  those 
powers  of  observation  which  he  possessed,  and 
they  knew  nothing  of  papers  abstracted  on  that 
Sunday  morning  when  he  had  paid  them  his 
last  visit. 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  do  now,"  Maud  mur- 
mm-ed  to  herself;  but  William  Spanswick  heard 
her  words,  and  replied  to  them — 

"  Those  whom  you  love,  you  stand  by,"  said 
he,  "  it  is  the  nature  of  a  true  woman ;  but  those 
whom  you  distrust,  you  will  doubt  to  the  last." 

*'  I  do  not  say  that  I  distrust  you — but  you 
are  more  likely  to  have  done  this  act  than  Geof- 
fry  Bridge." 

"No I"  cried  William  Spanswick,  impetuous- 
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ly,  *'  I  am  not.  I  have  suffered — I  know  what 
sin  is,  and  how  it  brings  no  peace,  but  rises 
again  at  every  turn  a  mocking  devil  in  the  way 
of  rest.  What  has  it  made  of  me,  but  a  disap- 
pointed man  ?" 

"  Hush  !  you  will  wake  her,"  said  Maud,  with 
a  movement  of  her  hand  in  the  direction  of  the 
next  room. 

-  "  Ah  I  poor  woman,  she  has  only  one  child  to 
love,  too  !"  said  Spanswick.  "  You  sympathise 
with  her  sorrows,  but  you  are  relentless  to  me." 

"  Your  sorrows  are  of  your  own  making,  and 
I  have  no  sympathy  with  them,"  said  Maud; 
*'  but  I  am  not  relentless.  Go  your  way,  if  you 
are  afraid  of  me,  and  can  do  no  good  by  your 
testimony  to  that  woman's  grandson.  I  will  not 
seek  to  stop  you  again.  Go  and  find  peace,  if 
you  are  able." 

"  We  can  do  no  good — I  can  only  say  in  a 
witness-box  that  Bridge  sat  up  late  into  the  night 
studying  and  scheming,  and  that  would  tell 
against  him.  And,  great  heaven !  the  risk  to 
me  that  that  would  be.      Jenny,  we  will  go 
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away  to-night.  The  new  people  in  the  morning 
can  attend  to  our  good  friends." 

"  Yes,"  said  Jenny  apathetically. 

Wilham  Spanswick  looked  nervously  towards 
his  daughter.  Was  she  disinclined  to  go? — 
was  she  tired  of  him  ? — was  she  thinking  of  this 
woman  again,  and  of  the  home  that  had  been 
offered  her  once?  With  that  concentrative  jea- 
lousy which  had  grown  apace  with  his  weak- 
ness, and  robbed  his  daughter  of  her  last  chance 
of  happiness,  he  turned  upon  her. 

"  Not  if  you  would  rather  remain.  When 
you  do  not  care  for  my  safety,  I  shall  not  care 
for  it  myself." 

"  Tell  me  when  you  are  ready  to  go,"  said 
Jenny  calmly.  "  When  I  say  that  I  do  not 
care,  then  reproach  me." 

"  Pray  leave  me  now — I  am  very  weary,"  said 
Maud. 

The  strange  couple  went  from  the  room,  and 
Maud  Christopherson  scarcely  heeded  their  de- 
parture. Their  fears  and  jealousies  and  un- 
happiness   were  nothing   to  her;   she   had  set 

VOL.  III.  L 
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herself  one  task,  and  its  gigantic  nature  was 
beginning  to  overawe  her.  After  they  had 
gone  she  went  into  the  next  room,  where  her 
maid  was  sitting,  and  where  Mrs.  Bridge  still 
"slept;  and  then,  assm-ed  that  all  was  well,  she 
stole  back  to  the  room  that  had  been  Geoffry's,- 
and  began  to  think  of  what  was  waiting  for  her 
in  the  morning,  and  whence  the  next  hope  would 
come,  now  that  so  many  hopes  of  rescuing  him 
had  died  away. 

Suddenly  she  was  startled  by  finding  Jenny 
Spanswick  at  her  side  again.  Jenny  had  her 
bonnet  and  shawl  on,  and  was  very  pale. 

"  We  are  going  almost  directly,"  she  said ; 
"  his  fears  will  not  allow  him  to  remain.  But 
we  cannot  steal  away  as  in  the  old  Hastings 
days,  when  you  would  have  been  our  saviour." 

"  Hush,  child ! — I  would  have  been  your 
friend,  that  is  all ;  and  a  very  hard,  strange 
friend  you  might  have  found  me.  Where  is 
your  father  ?" 

"  He  will  come  in  a  few  minutes  to  say  good 
bye,"  she  said.     "  Everything  is  ready  to  the 
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hand  of  your  maid,  and  to-morrow  the  new  peo- 
ple will  be  here  to  serve  you." 

"  Your  father  is  a  very  nervous  man." 

*'  He  thinks  only  of  me,  and  of  my  position  in 
the  world  without  him,"  said  Jenny.  "  He  is  not 
so  selfish  as  you  think.  And  yet  with  me  he  is 
unhappy — you  would  call  this  retribution." 

*' Heaven  knows  what  it  is,"  said  Maud  in 
reply.  "T  do  not  seek  to  comprehend  it — and 
I  see  only  misery  for  both  of  you." 

"  Ah  !  you  do  not  think  of  us  now — you  have 
a  higher  and  a  better  task  before  you  in  proving 
the  innocence  of  the  man  you  love." 

*'  Of  whom  ?"  cried  Maud  indignantly. 

"  Of  the  man  you  love — Geofifry  Bridge," 
said  Jenny.  "  Oh !  to  help  you  in  that  task  for 
the  old  times'  sake — for  your  sake  and  his !" 

"  Jenny,  I  do  not  love  him  !"  cried  Maud  with 
a  heightened  colour  ;  "  how  dare  you  think  that 
I  do  ?  I  know  his  character,  and  I  pity  his  mis- 
fortunes ;  but  he  is  nothing  to  me — no  more  to 
me,  when  he  is  free  again,  than  your  wretched 
father  is." 

l2 
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"  Ah  !  you  will  not  own  it." 

"  I  would  own  my  love  to  the  whole  world,  if 
I  were  Geoffry  Bridge's  promised  wife  I"  cried 
Maud  with  rising  warmth  ;  "  there  would  be  no- 
thing to  shrink  from,  and  much  to  be  proud  of 
— if  I  really  loved  him.  But  he  is  nothing  to 
me,  I  say  again — nothing,  nothing,  nothing." 

"  You  would  not  say  that  if  it  were  not  true," 
said  Jenny  thoughtfully ;  "  other  girls  might, 
but  not  you." 

"  I  am  engaged  to  marry  one  whom  I  love 
very  much,"  Maud  said  in  reply ;  "  one  who  has 
waited  patiently  until  my  lave  was  strong 
enough  for  his.  How  can  Geoffry  Bridge  be 
anything  to  me  after  that  ?"  Maud  resumed,  with 
a  feverish  impatience. 

"  No,  no,  I  was  mistaken — I  am  very  glad 
that  I  was  mistaken,  Miss  Christopherson,"  said 
J  enny. 

"Why?" 

"  Because  I  do  not  like  to  think  of  any  one 
loving  him  as — as  I  love  him !"  cried  Jenny ; 
•'  there !" 
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"As  you  love  him,"  said  Maud,  in  a  short, 
quick  whisper. 

"  Yes,  loving  him  with  all  my  heart,  ready  to 
die  for  him,  if  I  had  the  chance,  glad  to  take  his 
place  in  that  awful  prison  where  they  have  shut 
him,  and  if  they  would  let  me.  Is  that  love  or 
not?" 

"It  is  love,  I  should  say,"  said  Maud,  in  a 
low,  wondering  tone. 

"  Has  he  been  here  so  long,  could  I  see  him 
day  after  day  so  often,  meeting  his  frank  smiles, 
knowing  how  kind  he  was,  how  generous  and 
thoughtful,  and  yet  not  love  him?  Oh!  it 
is  my  deepest  misery  to  know  that  he  wall 
never  dream  of  me,  and  that  I  am  going  where 
I  may  never  hear  of  him  again." 

"  This  is  a  foolish  passion  to  have  fostered, 
Jenny." 

"  Yes— I  know  that." 

"  And  he  is  not  aware  of  this  ?" 

"  No  one  is  aware  of  it,"  said  Jenny,  confi- 
dently ;  "  I  keep  my  secret  to  myself,  and  some- 
times I  fancy  that  it   is   killing   me.     And  to 
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leave  him  now — ob  !  to  leave  him  in  his  great 
trouble !" 

"  Can  yon  do  good  by  remaining  ?" 

"I  am  helpless,"  said  Jenny,  despairingly; 
"  and  that  is  why  I  am  content  to  go.  Here  as 
elsewhere  he  will  have  my  prayers,  if  they  are 
worth  anything  to  anybody,"  she  added,  scorn- 
fully ;  *'  and  my  father  is  right,  it  will  be  safer 
to  get  away  from  here.  I  must  think  of  him  a 
little." 

"  And  with  him  you  have  not  known  happi- 
ness, and  do  not  look  for  haj)piness  in  the 
future  r 

"  No,"  said  Jenny,  "  I  have  not  deserved  it — 
why  should  I  expect  it  ?" 

"  Patience  and  prayer,  Jenny,"  said  Maud, 
soothingly,  as  she  would  have  spoken  to  her 
years  ago ;  '^  you  have  not  done  much  harm  in 
your  life,  and  there  are  long  years  before  you 
stretching  on  to  heaven,  I  hope.  But  have 
patience  ;  and  do  pray." 

"Oh!  if  I  had  not  left  you!" 

"And  in  great  trouble,"  Maud  continued,  not 
heeding  this  remark,  "  when  you  are  alone  in 
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the  world,  and  such  isolation  may  come  to  you 
at  any  hour,  find  me  out  again,  and  see  if  I  am 
true  to  my  old  fancy  for  you.  If  I  am  not  at 
Bray  ling,  they  will  know  at  Brayhng  where  I 
am ;  I  shall  not  be  difiicult  to  find." 

"  All  the  past  ingratitude  is  forgiven,  then — 
really!" 

"  Keally — forgiven." 

"  Forgive  me,  then — for  this  once  !"  she  cried. 

Jenny  flung  her  arms  round  her,  kissed  her 
passionately,  and  then  hurried  from  the  house 
in  search  of  her  father.  She  found  him  down- 
stairs, sitting  in  an  old  easy  chair,  which  had 
been  a  favourite  seat  of  his ;  his  hands  were 
clutched  together,  somewhat  rigidly,  perhaps, 
but  his  eyes,  full  of  thought,  were  turned  to- 
wards her  as  she  entered. 

"  Not  reudy  yet,"  said  Jenny. 

"  I  have  altered  my  mind,"  he  said,  in  a  low 
voice  ;  **  I  shall  not  go  away." 

"  Not  go !" 

"  No,  Jenny — don't  ask  any  more  questions — 
leave  me  to  myself,  please.  I  prefer  to  remain 
here." 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

spanswick's  occupation  gone. 

TTTILLIAM  SPANSWICK  continued  to  sit 
'  ^  and  brood,  with  the  gas-lamp  burning 
above  his  grey  hairs,  and  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
empty  grate  before  him.  He  had  turned  from 
Jenny  after  his  first  reply  to  her,  and  he  did 
not  look  her  way  again,  or  respond  to  her  ques- 
tions. 

Once  she  asked  him  if  he  would  not  go  to  his 
room ;  and  he  shook  his  head  energetically  at 
the  inquiry,  and  Jenny  gave  up  attempting  to 
understand  him  after  that.  He  was  a  man  of 
many  moods,  and  desperately  eccentric,  and  in 
all  moods  she  knew  that  it  had  been  best  to 
leave  him  to  himself.  Something  had  occurred 
to  disturb  him ;  it  was  even  possible   that  he 
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had  stolen  upstairs  once  more  to  listen,  and  had 
heard  her  speak  of  her  love  for  Geoffry  Bridge, 
and  her  want  of  happiness  with  her  father.  Of 
that  love  she  had  hoped  to  tell  him  some 
day,  when  he  was  more  patient  with  her,  more 
generous,  and  less  exacting;  and  of  her  want 
of  happiness  at  home,  why,  that  was  her  fault 
as  well  as  his. 

Their  lives  together  had  been,  after  all,  and 
despite  their  affection,  a  disappointment — a 
gigantic  failure,  as  Spanswick  had  confessed 
that  day  to  Maud  Christ opherson,  and  Jenny 
took  her  share  of  blame  for  it.  She  trusted  to 
the  better  times,  and  that  even  from  deceit  and 
shame  there  might  ensue  some  peace,  recking 
not  of  the  restless  nature  of  her  father,  and  of 
her  own,  which  was  akin  to  his,  the  part  and 
parcel  of  her  sad  inheritance.  If  he  had  guessed 
her  troubles,  by  stepping  for  an  instant  from  his 
own,  there  might  be  comfort  for  her  soon, 
when  the  first  blow  to  his  strange  conceit 
was  recovered  from.  She  was  not  sorry 
that    the     truth    had    escaped,    if    this    were 
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the  solution  to  her  sorrow ;  she  had  borne  her 
secret  with  great  anguish,  and  her  father  had 
looked  for  sympathy  in  all  his  cares,  not  an- 
ticipating that  he  would  be  called  upon  to  show 
it  in  his  turn. 

His  was  a  jealous  and  morbid  love ;  for  years 
he  had  been  brooding  upon  the  probability  of 
her  growing  tired  of  him,  and  of  his  inability 
to  make  her  life  that  which  he  had  hoped  it 
might  be  when  they  went  away  together.  Was 
Jenny  right,  and  had  he  become  convinced  that 
the  girl  loved  some  one  better  than  himself,  and 
that  life  with  him  was  almost  valueless?  It 
seemed  so,  for  after  Jenny  had  again  asked  him 
if  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  stay,  and  he  had 
nodded  his  head  quickly  in  assent — after  she  had 
gone  to  her  room,  and  he  was  conscious  that 
he  was  alone,  he  broke  doAvn  completely,  and 
Bobbed  to  himself  over  all  the  idle  vanities  which 
his  erring  nature  had  fostered.  And  what  a  Hfe 
of  shadow  it  had  been,  too — beginning  honour- 
ably, if  weakly  ;  and  then,  without  one  holdfast, 
leading  on  to  this ! 
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When  the  house  was  still,  and  he  was  grave 
and  dry-eyed  again,  he  left  his  chair  and  went 
with  difficnlty  across  the  room,  and  up  the  stairs 
to  the  room  of  his  unlooked-for  lodger.  On  the 
panels  of  the  door  he  tapped  lightly — then  more 
loudly,  when  no  response  came  to  his  summons. 

Maud  Christopherson  had  fallen  asleep  before 
her  open  desk,  and  it  was  the  second  summons 
which  awoke  her.  She  went  swiftly  to  the  door, 
and  gazed  with  surprise  at  the  feeble  figure  in 
the  hall. 

*'  You  must  be  careful,"  she  said,  reprovingly. 
"She  sleeps  still,  and  this  is  not  an  hour  for 
noise.  What  do  you  want  ?  I  thought  that  you 
had  gone." 

"  Not  yet,"  he  answered.  "  May  I  come  in  for 
a  few  moments  ?  I  have  troubled  you  a  great 
deal  to-day — but  this  is  for  the  last  time." 

"  Come  in,  if  you  wish." 

When  he  had  entered  the  room,  and  sunk 
into  the  first  chair  by  the  door,  she  said — 

"  Where  is  Jenny?' 

"  Asleep,"  he  answered. 
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"  You  do  not  go  to-night,  then — you  and  she?" 

"No,"  he  repeated,  "not  to-night." 

Maud  was  perplexed  by  his  manner,  by  the 
singular  look  upon  his  face, — a  look  which,  des- 
pite a  new  misery  at  which  there  was  no  guess- 
ing, had  a  deeper,  higher  purpose  in  it,  or  she 
read  it  very  falsely. 

"  I  have  been  thinking  of  all  that  you  have 
said  to-day — you,  the  good  woman  who  would 
map  out  human  life  according  to  your  estimate, 
and  calculate  all  human  follies  so  correctly." 

"  This  is  a  harsh  satire,  Spanswick,"  replied 
Maud.  "  Why  come  at  this  hour  to  hurl  it  at 
mef 

"  You  prophesied  long  ago  that  I  should  never 
be  happy — and  you  were  right,"  he  said.  "  You 
seemed  to  guess  this,  and  to  exult  in  this.  If  I 
speak  bitterly,  consider,  please,  that  I  am  a  bit- 
terly disappointed  man  I" 

"  I  have  no  wish  to  discuss  this  with  you," 
said  Maud.  "  Life  is  made  up  of  disappoint- 
ments, and  the  best  of  us  must  suffer." 

"  Have  you  suffered  ?" 
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"  Yes." 

"  Well,  well — perhaps  you  have." 

He  sat  and  thought  of  this,  and  Maud  began 
to  grow  nervous  at  his  manner.  He  was  very 
strange,  and  the  hour  was  late  for  him  to  come 
thus  to  taunt  her,  and  to  question  her. 

"  I  say  that  I  have  been  thinking  of  all  that 
you  have  said  to-day,"  he  began  again ;  "  and 
how  many  thoughts  have  followed  to  confuse 
me,  God  knows,  and  myself !  If  I — if  I  had  not 
taken  Jenny  away  now,  doubting  you  and  your 
justice,  what  would  she  have  been  at  this  hour?" 

"Heaven  knows.  A  good  and  pure  girl,  I 
hope." 

"  She  is  that  now." 

"  One  less  impulsive  and  more  religious,  then 
— not  the  wreck  of  a  girl  that  she  is,  poor 
Jenny,  for  all  the  good  qualities  that  are  ex- 
istent in  her." 

"  She  would  have  been  a  better  woman  with 
you.  I  grant  that  now.  A  better  woman,  lov- 
ing me  more  for  my  sacrifice,  than  she  has  ever 
done  for  my  care  of  her, — and  full  of  confidence 
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in  my  repentance.  I  see  her  advancing  along 
the  green  lanes  near  yonr  home,  to  meet  me  as 
I  come  from  prison,  and  we  begin  the  world  to- 
gether from  that  day." 

u  J " 

"  Would  she  be  a  better  woman  without  me 
now  ?  I  ask  you  because  you  are  a  wise,  stern 
judge,"  he  said,  with  the  old  mocking  vein  ap- 
parent, "and  look  down  upon  our  miserable 
humanities." 

"  I  cannot  reply,  if  you  taunt  me,  Mr.  Spans- 
wick." 

"  Pardon — I  am  not  quite  myself,"  he  said ; 
"and  in  my  eagerness  for  information,  I  forget 
the  courtesy  due  unto  a  lady  born.  Would  she 
— I  ask  for  the  simple  truth,  which  it  is  difficult 
to  distinguish — be  a  better  woman  without  me 
still?" 

«  Yes— I  think  she  would." 

"  You  know  that  she  would  ?" 

"  To  the  best  of  my  poor  knowledge, — yes." 

He  paused  to  consider  this  opinion,  and 
Maud  watched  him  closely. 
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"  Of  course  all  this  is  too  late  ;  and  being  a 
selfish  man,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  give  her 
Tip,"  he  said  at  last,  and  with  a  hand  that  shook 
very  much,  hovering  at  his  lower  lip  as  he  re- 
garded her  shyly  and  nervously;  *'  but  supposing 
I  was  gone — dead,  or  locked  up  suddenly,  like 
that  wretched  forger,  Bridge — and  she  stood 
alone,  say  here^  and  with  you  watching  her,  say 
there — would  there  be  left  in  you  any  pity  for 
her,  any  wish  to  train  her  to  a  better  know- 
ledge of  her  duties,  than  it  has  ever  been 
my  lot  to  do?  Would  you  teach  her  what 
was  right — or  turn  away  crying — She's  lost ! — 
too  late ! " 

"  I  would  not  turn  away — I  have  not  lost  my 
love  for  Jenny,  the  child  who  I  thought  would 
die  in  the  asylum  blessing  me.  I  would  always 
save  her,  if  I  could." 

"  Thank  you,"  he  replied. 

He  rose  and  extended  his  hand  to  her,  re- 
garding her  still  with  the  wistful  look,  which  she 
remembered  for  long  afterwards.  Maud  shook 
hands,  and  was  surprised  to  find  that  he  raised 
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hers  to  his  Hps  in  a  reverent  fashion  very  new 
to  him. 

"  Yon  are  going  away  now  ?"  she  asked,  when 
he  was  standing  at  the  door  of  her  room. 

"  Yes,  I  am  going  away  now — for  good." 

"  Whence  the  necessity  to  ask  me  all  these 
questions — to  betray  so  much  solicitude  in  my 
replies — when  your  mind  is  made  up  to  take  her 
away  in  this  fashion  V 

"  It  is  the  stern  necessity  of  which  I  spoke 
when  I  last  deceived  you  into  thinking  well 
of  me." 

"  Are  you  deceiving  me  again  f 

"  I  hope  not,"  he  replied. 

They  were  his  last  words ;  he  went  from  the 
room,  and  upstairs  into  the  room  on  the  first  floor, 
which  Jenny  was  occupying  in  the  absence  of 
her  histrionic  lodger  in  the  provinces.  There 
was  a  night-light  burning  in  a  saucer  on  the 
mantelpiece,  and  he  could  see  everything  in  the 
room ;  there  was  no  difficulty  in  looking  on  his 
child,  resting  peacefully  after  the  excitement  of 
the  day.      It  was  a  heavy  sleep,  from  wliich  his 
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entrance  did  not  arouse  her ;  though  he  sham- 
bled noisily  across  the  room  to  look  at  her,  tak- 
ing the  night-light  from  its  saucer  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

"  Yes,  it  is  stern  necessity,"  he  muttered  once 
again. 

He  was  going  downstairs  with  more  precau- 
tion the  instant  afterwards.  The  church  clocks 
in  the  Strand  were  striking  two  when  he  closed 
the  street-door  behind  him,  and  stood  on  the 
pavement  in  the  night  drizzle  which  was  falling. 
On  such  a  night  as  this  had  he  and  Jenny  stolen 
away  from  that  awfully  good  woman,  in  fear  of 
her  and  her  ideas  of  reparation,  and  failed  in 
finding  that  peace  together  on  which  they  both 
had  calculated.  Now,  on  this  night,  he  went 
away  alone,  leaving  Jenny  to  her  mercy. 
He  had  failed  in  his  experiment ;  Jenny  loved 
some  one  better  than  him,  and  he  had  only 
dragged  her  down  to  his  level,  not  been 
raised  to  hers.  Let  him  get  away,  and  prove 
to  all  who  doubted  and  disliked  liim,  that 
it  was  only  love  for  Jenny  that  had  been  his 
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trouble  ;  and  that  it  was  fear  of  her,  never  for 
himself,  which  had  kept  him  watchful  and  im- 
happy.  To  have  left  her  with  Maud  Christo- 
pherson  in  the  past,  to  have  left  her  with  her- 
self in  the  present,  would  have  been  a  terrible 
uncertainty ;  for  he  had  distrusted  the  sternness 
of  the  one — the  weakness  and  the  impulsiveness 
of  the  other.  Now  he  understood  them  both, 
and  the  shadow  of  his  own  character  lay  very 
strong  and  dark  across  their  path.  He  had 
been  ignorant  of  that,  and  of  all  his  petty 
weaknesses,  and  the  result  had  been  failure — 
miserable  failure,  as  he  confessed  again,  hold- 
ing up  his  thin  arms  to  the  sky  in  a  mad  way, 
which  attracted  the  attention  of  a  policeman 
standing  half-way  down  the  street,  and  who 
from  that  moment  kept  his  oflGlcial  eye  upon 
him. 

William  Spanswick  went  up  Northumberland 
Street  into  the  Strand,  and  then  slowly  along 
that  latter  thoroughfare  towards  Temple  Bar. 
The  policeman  followed  him,  and  at  the  end 
of   his    beat    imparted    the    information   to   a 
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fellow-officer  that  he  thought  "that  jockey 
wanted  looking  after  a  bit ;"  and  so,  with  the 
representatives  of  the  law — of  whom  he  had 
been  ever  wary — keeping  him  in  sight,  he  went 
on  to  the  pm-pose  of  his  remaining  life. 

The  Strand  was  in  that  semi-state  of  unrest 
in  which  it  is  ever  at  that  hour.  Life  flows  on 
incessantly,  and  time  is  always  stolen  from  the 
night  in  the  great  arteries  of  a  restless  city. 
Late  ones  killing  time,  and  thought,  and  them- 
selves, were  still  abroad,  plodding  on  gravely, 
reeling  forwards  noisily,  or  lingering  at  the 
corners  of  the  streets  ;  and  early  ones,  who  had 
risen  for  the  day's  work,  and  had  far  to  go  to 
reach  it,  were  astir,  and  walking  briskly  to 
their  object.  The  market  vans  were  coming 
in ;  there  were  cabs  rattling  up  and  down  still, 
and  a  fire-engine  was  returning  from  desolation 
and  ruin,  with  its  crew  heaped  high  upon  its 
back. 

William  Spanswick  was  nearly  run  down  by 
the  fire-engine  as  he  crossed  the  road  at  Wel- 
lington Street,  but  he  did  not  heed  the  objur- 
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gations  of  the  driver,  and  having  shaved  death 
or  mutilation  by  a  hair's  breadth,  he  proceeded 
on  his  way,  more  of  the  philosopher  than  we 
have  witnessed  in  him  yet.  It  was  the  Spans- 
wick  philosophy,  not  the  Spanswick  eccentri- 
city, that  took  him  out  of  his  hiding-place, 
and  from  the  common  track.  He  had  become 
convinced  of  one  great,  grand  fact,  and  all  his 
little  jealousies,  meannesses,  and  odd  caprices, 
which  had  been  born  with  his  weaker  health, 
were  as  nothing  in  comparison.  It  was  a  dis- 
covery which  had  crushed  the  hope  out  of  him 
— now  let  him  do  his  best  before  it  was  too 
late. 

He  did  not  hesitate,  when  he  was  close  to  a 
house,  with  bars  before  its  ground-floor  win- 
dows, and  with  "  Station  "  written  above  the 
door,  but  went,  with  the  same  grave  delibera- 
tion, into  the  passage,  until  balked  in  his  fur- 
ther progress  by  a  policeman. 

"  Hollo  ! — what  is  it  ?"  was  the  inquiry  put  to 
hira. 

"  I   wish    to    see    the    inspector  upon   duty 
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to-night — the  man  who  receives  the  charges." 

"  Oh  !  do  YOU  ? — are  yon  quite  sure  ?" 

"  Quite  sure." 

The  poHceman  was  not  excited ;  men  like 
WilKam  Spanswick  were  not  even  scarce  in  a 
city  of  oddities.  There  were  many  who  gave 
up,  when  they  were  in  drink,  and  talked  of  va- 
rious crimes,  and  presented  their  compliments 
and  wished  to  be  hanged ;  and  it  was  not  till 
the  cold  morning  that  their  follies  looked  seri- 
ous. This  man  was  probably  one  of  the  self- 
accusatorv  division. 

"  Step  this  way,"  said  the  policeman  ;  and 
William  Spanswick  followed  him  into  a  greasy 
office,  and  faced  the  general  manager  of  the 
charge-sheet,  and  the  clerks  who  were  booking 
crimes,  or  casting  up  criminal  accounts  under 
the  gaslight,  as  William  Spanswick  in  his  day 
had  booked  and  cast  up  figures. 

"  On  what  charge  ?"  said  the  inspector,  in  a 
brisk  and  business-like  way. 

*'  On  two  charges." 

*'0h!— what  are  they?" 
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"  Defrauding  the  City  Clerks'  Orphan  Asylum 
by  false  statements " 

"  That  won't  do." 

"And  defrauding  also  the  Eedivivus  Life 
Assurance  Society,  City,  of  certain  sums  of 
money  which  were  only  payable  at  my  death." 

"  Is  your  name  Spanswick  ?" 

"Yes." 

"Oh!  it's  all  right.  Lock  this  gentleman 
up,  Jones,"  he  added,  after  the  details  of  the 
new  night-charge  had  been  duly  entered  in  the 
great  book,  whose  leaves  will  rustle  till  the 
crack  of  doom. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


JEXXY  HEARS  THE  NEWS. 


l  TRS.  BRIDGE  did  not  wake  from  her  long 
•^'-*-  sleep  until  eight  o'clock  of  the  day  fol- 
lowing her  arrival  in  London.  Maud  had  grown 
uneasy  at  this  deep  repose,  and  was  considering 
the  advisability  of  consulting  a  doctor  in  the 
matter,  when  the  old  lady  opened  her  eyes. 

"  Maud  Christopherson,"  were  the  first  words. 

"  Yes — I  am  here.  What  a  sleep  you  have 
had — what  a  deal  of  good  it  will  do  you  !  " 

"  Notliing  will  do  me  good  save  his  release, 
child,"  said  Mrs.  Bridge.  "  Have  I  been  sleeping 
longr 

"  Twenty  hours." 

"  And  you  have  not  left  me.  You  will  not  do 
that  until  the  worst  or  the  best  happens,  Maud  ?" 
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"  No— that  is  not  likely." 

"  I  used  to  think  that  without  GeofFry  I  had 
not  a  friend  in  England,"  she  said ;  *'  and  yet, 
after  my  way,  child,  I  have  always  liked  you, 
because  there  was  something  different  in  you 
from  other  people." 

"My  frightful  temper,  for  one  thing,"  said 
Maud,  smiling  faintly. 

"  Ah  !  I  never  believed  that  ?" 

"  But  I  really  am  a  bad  temper,"  Maud  con- 
tinued, with  great  confidence  in  her  own  unami- 
ability,  *'  I  am  very  dreadful  sometimes." 

"  Poor  Geoffry  did  not  think  so,"  said  Mrs. 
Bridge,  sighing. 

"Poor  Geoffry  was  young,  and  made  a  hero- 
ine out  of  indifferent  material,"  said  Maud ;  "  he 
liked  some  one  of  his  own  fancy,  not  me." 

"  And  the  man  to  whom  you  are  engaged, 
does  he  love  some  one  of  his  own  fancy,  too  ?" 

"  He  takes  me  with  all  those  faults  which  are 
well-known  to  him — hence  he  is  very  brave  and 
good." 

"  And  you  love  him  very  much?" 
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Maud  thought  for  awhile  before  she  answered. 
She  was  not  quite  certain  that  she  loved  Lord 
Evesby  very  much  ;  she  was  reconciled  to  the 
thoughts  of  marrying  him ;  his  affection  and 
constancy  had  had  their  reward  in  her  consent 
to  take  him  for  a  hnsband  ;  but  she  did  not  re- 
gard him  with  passion  or  devotion.  She  was 
sure  that  he  was  no  hero  of  romance  to  her, 
and  yet  she  was  young  enough  to  wish 
that  he  had  been  less  common-place,  and  a 
trifle  more  ardent.  She  was  content  with 
the  position — she  said  to  herself  fifty  times  a 
day,  at  least,  that  she  was  perfectly  content — 
Lord  Evesby's  confidence  in  her  was  so  deep 
and  strong,  that  a  doubt  of  her  will  changing, 
or  her  heart  turning  from  him,  had  never  given 
him  the  faintest  thrill  of  fear.  Confident  in  her 
word,  he  was  quite  at  his  ease  at  home  or 
abroad ;  and  Maud,  of  course,  was  grateful  for 
his  faith.  She  could  not  say  all  this  to  Mrs. 
Bridge,  who  had  awakened  in  an  inquisitive 
frame  of  mind;  she  could  not  explain  every- 
thing   even   to    herself,   and   yet  it    was  not 
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easy  to  acknowledge  a  love  for  the  nobleman 
abroad. 

She  hesitated,  and  Mrs.  Bridge,  who  had 
awakened  with  all  her  faculties  about  her,  saw 
the  hesitation. 

"  You  don't  love  him  very  much  ?"  said  the 
old  lady  sharply. 

"  What  makes  you  think  that  ?" 

"  I  see  it,  Maud,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Why  do  you  ask  me  all  these  questions  ?" 

It  was  Mrs.  Bridge's  turn  to  hesitate. 

"  You  are  on  my  mind,"  she  replied  slowly. 
"I have  had  a  fair  dream  concerning  you,  and  I 
should  like  to  believe  in  it." 

Maud  did  not  ask  her  what  her  dream  was 
like.   She  spoke  of  her  own  engagement  instead. 

*'I  did  not  love  Lord  Evesby  very  much 
when  he  asked  me  to  be  his  wife,"  Maud  has- 
tened to  explain,  "  and  when  I  told  him  so  he 
was  content,  he  said,  with  my  respect." 

"  You  could  accept  a  man  without  loving  him, 
even  a  lord ! — I  should  not  have  thought  that  of 

you." 
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"  I  thought  that  I  should  never  love  any  man 
better — and  that  my  affection  was  a  mere  ques- 
tion of  time — which  it  is,"  said  Maud,  quickly  ; 
"  for  he  is  very  kind,  gentle,  honourable ;  we 
have  known  each  other  almost  from  children, 
and  we  understand  each  other's  character  com- 
pletely. I  have  no  fear  of  losing  any  happiness 
with  him — I  look  forward — I  am  sanguine — I 
am  proud  of  him." 

Mrs.  Bridge  still  watched  her  closely.  She 
had  been  drawn  to  Maud  Christopherson  by 
her  grandson's  love  for  her,  the  girl's  unselfish- 
ness, and  her  interest  in  the  Bridges'  troubles. 
The  knowledge  of  all  the  good  that  was  in  her 
had  impressed  itself  upon  a  heart  that  had  been 
through  life  difficult  to  touch,  and  from  the 
first  pleasant  memory,  dating  from  Junction 
Street,  in  Spitalfields,  the  woman  with  money 
had  been  before  her  in  brighter  colours  than  she 
would  have  cared  to  own.  She  had  resented 
Maud's  cold  reception  of  Geoffry's  attention, 
being  convinced  that  Geoffry  was  fit  to  marry 
a  queen ;  but  she  had  liked  her  none  the  less. 
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and  had  been  almost  as  disappointed  as  Geoffiy 
at  the  ■unprofitable  sequel.  And  waking  up  with 
Maud  fresh  upon  her  mind,  as  though  there  had 
been  something  in  her  dream  to  offer  a  new  clue 
to  Maud's  character,  she  had  cross-questioned 
her,  almost  forgetting  her  grandson's  misfor- 
tunes, it  seemed,  in  her  anxiety  to  know  all  the 
truth. 

Maud  called  her  to  herself. 

^' Are  we  not  forgetting  Geoffry?" 

"  No,  I  am  thinking  of  him  very  deeply,"  re- 
plied Mrs,  Bridge ;  "  of  what  mil  become  of  him 
when  they  set  him  free  from  prison  ;  who  will  be 
his  friend,  and  to  whom  he  can  turn  after  I  am 
gone  ?     I  don't  see — I  don't  know." 

"  I  called  at  the  prison  yesterday,  and  saw 
him." 

"  You  did!"  said  Mrs.  Bridge;  *'  God  bless  you, 
girl,  for  that !  But  why  did  you  not  wake  me, 
and  take  me  with  you  f 

"  I  was  not  certain  that  he  could  be  seen,  and 
I  had  much  business  to  do  in  town,"  said  Maud, 
stooping  down  and  kissing  her.  *'  I  vdW  take  you 
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to-day.  At  two  o'clock  this  afternoon  we  will 
go  together." 

"  How  was  he  looking  ? — what  did  he  say  ? 
He  is  not  despairing,  is  he  f 

"  No — he  is  very  confident." 

*'  That  is  well — the  Bridges  never  gave  way 
to  injustice,  and  they  never  will,  my  dear.  Tell 
me  all  that  he  said." 

Maud  entered  into  full  particulars  of  her  visit 
to  Newgate ;  and  the  old  lady  listened  with  at- 
tention, and  forgot,  as  Maud  was  glad  that  she 
had  forgotten,  the  story  of  her  engagement.  But 
she  returned  to  it  very  strangely  when  she  had 
been  assured  of  Geofiiy's  position,  as  though  she 
had  built  a  hope  upon  it,  which  she  did  not  care 
to  dissipate. 

"  You  think  the  worse  of  him,  Maud,  for  being 
in  prison  at  all,  perhaps — there  is  the  shadow 
of  the  gaol  resting  upon  him  for  ever,  poor 
boy  ?" 

"  Do  we  think  worse  of  our  friends  because 
of  their  misfortunes  ?" 

"  No — not  the  best  of  us — and  you  are  one  of 
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the  best,  or  you  would  not  have  stood  by  us  both. 
You  are  too  good  for  that  Lord  Evesby,  Maud 
— I  am  sure  you  are." 

"  Of  course  I  am,"  said  Maud,  smiling;  ^'  I  am 
of  the  same  opinion,  but  I  am  not  going 
to  talk  about  him  again — never  again,  Mrs. 
Bridge." 

Maud  darted  away  to  other  topics,  and  was 
glad  when  she  had  escaped  from  the  old  lady's 
persistency.  The  long  sleep  had  evidently  done 
Mrs.  Bridge  a  great  deal  of  good,  Maud  thought ; 
and  it  was  not  till  they  were  going  away  to- 
gether to  see  Geoffry,  that  the  old  stern  look  ap- 
peared to  settle  upon  her  face,  with  its  old  depth 
of  shadowing. 

They  found  Geoffry  Bridge  still  in  excellent 
spirits.  He  was  more  sanguine  of  his  release 
than  ever ;  he  had  heard  no  good  news,  and  he 
was  not  aware  what  his  solicitors  were  doing 
for  him,  but  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  that  the 
scale  would  turn  in  his  favour  before  the  trial 
came  on.  He  had  heard  of  Maud's  employing 
her  own  solicitors  in  his  case ;  and  though  he 
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was  grateful,  though  he  looked  his  gratitude, — 
and  that  was  the  only  time  he  was  at  all  serious 
during  the  interview, — still  he  begged  Maud  not 
to  make  him  her  debtor,  and  to  think  that  he 
had  saved  sufficient  money  of  his  own  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  his  defence.  He  was  very  proud 
Maud  saw,  and  she  was  vexed  that  he  made 
her  promise  to  render  him  a  full  account  of  the 
money  she  was  spending ;  and  she  showed  her 
vexation  at  Geoffry's  solicitors,  whither  she 
went  immediately  afterwards.  Mr.  Winterby 
was  perfe  ctly  assured  after  that,  that  she  had  a 
temper  of  her  own  ! 

Mrs.  Bridge  and  Maud  returned  to  Northum- 
berland Street,  to  find  fresh  matter  for  thought. 
In  the  great  trouble  to  them,  minor  cares  had 
been  submerged ;  and  it  was  not  till  Jenny 
Spans  wick  was  found  like  a  dead  girl  in  the 
hall,  with  a  fair-haired  woman  bending  over 
her,  and  with  Maud's  maid  and  new  landlady, 
who  had  arrived  at  an  early  hour,  endeavouring 
to  restore  her  to  consciousness,  that  Maud  re- 
membered all  that  had  happened  last  night. 
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"  What  is  the  matter  ?"  asked  Maud,  quickly. 

The  fair-haired  woman  looked  up. 

'^I  don't  know  exactly.  I  have  just  come 
back  from  the  country,  and  had  hardly  got  into 
my  room  when  I  heard  the  girl  scream  out.  I'm 
Miss  Day." 

Maud  bowed  her  head  at  this  intelligence — 
she  did  not  know  who  Miss  Day  was,  she  had 
never  heard  of  Miss  Day,  and  she  was  sur- 
prised at  the  stern,  critical  manner  in  which 
Miss  Day  took  her  in  whilst  holding  Jenny's 
head  between  her  hands.  Maud  knelt  down  and 
assisted  to  revive  Jenny  by  means  of  all  neces- 
sary restoratives;  and  in  a  few  minutes  they 
were  in  the  front  parlour,  with  Jenny  sitting  in 
a  chair,  dreamily  regarding  them. 

"  He  is  gone,  then  ?  Have  they  really  taken 
himf 

"  Taken  whom,  my  dear  ?"  asked  Miss  Day. 

"Taken   Bridge  for  forgery?      Oh!  we  knew 

all  that  days  ago.     You're  not  going  to   faint 

♦about  it  now — cheer  up,  girl,  lies  not  worth 

fretting  about." 
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Miss  Day  had  suddenly  thought  of  her  supper- 
party,  of  Geoffry  Day's  obstinacy,  and  a  wager 
she  had  lost.  And  she  was  a  woman  who  never 
forgave.  But  Miss  Day  was  not  aware  that 
Geoffry  Bridge's  grandmother  was  close  at  her 
elbow. 

"  You  wretched  painted  daub !"  cried  Mrs. 
Bridge ;  and  for  the  first  time  since  her  grand- 
son's arrest  she  began  to  shake  a  little  with 
her  sudden  rage,  "what  is  Geoffry  Bridge  to 
you,  or  what  do  you  know  of  honest  men  ?  Get 
out  of  the  room  I — how  dare  you  mention  my 
boy's  name ! — I  say,  how  dare  you !"  she  re- 
peated. 

This  was  a  variation  to  the  general  sym- 
pathy manifested  in  Jenny  Spanswack's  fainting 
fit,  which  even  astonished  poor  Jenny,  still  striv- 
ing to  come  back  to  herself. 

"  Pray  don't,"  she  said,  imploringly. 

*'  Oh !  I  don't  want  to  quarrel  with  anybody," 
said  Miss  Day ;  "  and  I  did  not  know  that  there 
were  any  feelings  to  be  hurt  here — or  that 
Bridge's  country  friends  had  come  up  to  take 
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possession  of  his  rooms.    I  would  not  have  been 
back  at  all  yet,  if  I  had  known  it,  that's  all." 

"  You "  began  Mrs.  Bridge,  once  more. 

"  Be  civil,  or  I'll  give  you  as  good  as  you  send 
now,"  said  Miss  Day,  who  had  sprung  from  the 
glorious  people,  and  understood  argot  perfectly  ; 
and  Miss  Day's  grey  eyes  flashed,  and  her  little 
hands  tightened  into  balls. 

"  You "   Mrs.  Bridge  began  again,  when 

Maud  laid  her  hand  upon  her  arm,  and  whispered, 

"  For  GeofFry's  sake." 

"  I  have  done,  my  dear,"  said  the  old  lady  in 
reply. 

"I  do  not  think  that  we  need  detain  you, 
Miss  Day,"  said  Maud,  turning  to  her,  and  speak- 
ing with  a  coldness  and  precision  which  had 
its  effect  upon  her  listener.  *'  Jenny  will  thank 
you  presently,  and  when  she  is  better,  for  the 
assistance  that  you  have  offered  her." 

"  I'd  assist  Jenny  at  any  time — but  I  don't 
like  to  be  insulted,"  replied  Miss  Day  ;  "  and  I 
don't  like  to  think  that  Jenny  has  been  fool 
enough  to   fret   about   her  parloiu*  lodger.     It 
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puts  me  out,  and  I  have  a  great  part  to  learn 
for  the  Royal,  too — and  goodness  knows  I  want 
my  head  to-day.     Are  you  Bndge's  sister  1" 

"  I  am  Mr.  Bridge's  friend — good  afternoon  !" 

Miss  Day  looked  at  Maud  Christopherson  from 
head  to  foot  with  considerable  interest ;  and 
then,  as  Maud  opened  the  door  for  her,  she  passed 
through,  tripped  upstairs,  and  was  heard  a  few 
minutes  afterwards  thumping  energetically  upon 
the  piano,  and  screaming  in  a  high  falsetto. 

Maud  and  Jenny  were  alone  together  pre- 
sently. Mrs.  Bridge  had  never  been  prepos- 
sessed by  Jenny  Spanswick,  and  Jenny  being 
better,  she  was  not  curious  as  to  the  cause  which 
had  prostrated  her.  The  maid  withdrew  with  her, 
and  Jenny,  who  had  been  sitting  with  her  hands 
clenched,  moody  and  silent,  turned  at  once  to 
Maud,  when  the  door  was  closed  behind  them. 

"  Oh  !  Miss  Maud,  he  has  given  himself  up.  A 
policeman  brought  the  news  while  you  were 
away,  and  I  kept  strong  till  he  had  gone.  Then 
I  dropped  like  a  stone.  Oh !  it's  all  my  fault — 
my  wicked  fault." 

n2 
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Maud  saw  now  the  motive  for  Mr.  William 
Spanswick's  late  visit  to  her  in  the  early  morn- 
ing of  that  day — of  his  desire  to  assure  him- 
self of  Jenny's  future,  before  he  gave  up  his 
last  hope  of  making  Jenny  happy. 

"  Courage,  Jenny,"  she  said. 

"  If  I  had  only  gone  away  with  him — if  I  had 
only  been  a  better  daughter  to  him — if  I  had 
not  altered  so  much  for  the  worse  after  losing 
you  !"  moaned  Jenny. 

"  Courage,"  repeated  Maud ;  "  it  is  more  than 
possible  that  all  has  happened  for  the  best ;  and 
it  is  right — I  am  still  sure  that  it  is  right — that 
he  should  make  this  expiation.  The  law  will 
be  merciful  to  the  self-accused,  and  from  the 
darkness  round  about  you  may  steal  the  light 
of  better  times.  He  leaves  you  to  me,  as  I 
asked  him  years  ago,  when  he  was  terribly 
afraid — and  now  you  and  I  together  will  do  our 
best  for  him.  As  in  the  old  days,  you  will  put 
your  trust  in  me ;  and  let  me  trust  you,  in  my 
turn.  And  before  all  worldly  trust,  Jenny — have 
faith  in  the  heaven  above  us  all." 
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But  Jenny  could  not  put  faith  in  anything  at 
that  early  stage  of  her  sorrow.  With  her  old 
impulsiveness,  she  charged  herself  with  all  the 
trouble  that  had  come  to  her  father  and  herself 
— with  her  driving  him,  by  her  fretfalness  and 
misery,  to  that  prison  of  which  he  had  had  so 
great  a  horror.  Her  courage  had  departed,  and 
her  faith  in  the  future  seemed  lost. 
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CHAPTER   IX. 


IN  THE  AIRING-YARD. 


WILLIAM  SPANSWICK,  having  been  the 
means  of  defraudmg  a  great  City  com- 
pany of  a  certain  portion  of  its  funds,  became 
the  unfortunate  subject  of  a  City  case.  He  was 
duly  transferred  in  the  morning  to  the  care  of 
the  City  poHce,  taken  up  before  a  City  magis- 
trate, remanded  till  that  day  week — after  the 
facts  had  been  gone  into,  and  the  story  of  his 
surrender  duly  chronicled — and  carried  away  in 
the  black  van  to  that  commodious  City  prison, 
where  one  of  our  principal  characters  was  al- 
ready incarcerated. 

The  first  plunge  over,  and  the  worst  con- 
fronted, William  Spans  wick  was  more  easy  in 
his  mind.     He  was  less  miserable  after  he  had 
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undergone  his  preliminary  examination  ;  every- 
body had  been  interested  in  his  surrender, 
and  he  felt  that  he  had  improved  Jenny's 
prospects  by  withdrawing  himself  from  her.  It 
was  hard,  in  his  old  age  and  declining  health,  to 
go  to  prison,  but  the  weight  of  his  sin  had  been 
heavier  than  he  had  cared  to  own ;  and,  with  all 
his  selfishness,  there  had  been  at  times  awful 
moments  of  regret  at  having  submerged  his 
daughter  -svith  himself,  when  the  one  opportu- 
nity had  been  lost  in  his  past  fears  of  Maud 
Christopherson. 

Jealousy,  disappointment,  and  mortification 
had  gone  a  long  way  in  taking  William  Spans- 
wick  to  prison ;  but  in  the  midst  of  many  con- 
flicting emotions  difficult  to  analyse,  there  were 
repentance  for  his  own  acts,  and  love  for  his 
daughter.  There  was,  now  that  he  had  leisure 
to  reflect  upon  it,  even  a  desire  to  justify  him- 
self in  the  eyes  of  society.  He  had  sinned  to 
save  his  daughter  from  the  workhouse,  but  he 
had  not  thought  of  the  assurance  on  his  life,  of 
his  transfer  of  the  policy  to  Marmaduke,  or  of 
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how  Marmaduke  would  profit  by  it.  From  one 
sin  had  sprung  another,  after  the  great  law, 
and  he  must  suffer ;  but  if  the  world  would 
only  believe  his  version  of  the  facts,  he  should 
be  satisfied. 

After  he  had  seen  Jenny,  and  been  a  witness 
to  her  sorrows,  he  was  still  more  composed — he 
even  endeavoured  to  console  her.  She  had  not 
been  glad  to  part  with  him,  to  begin  a  new  life 
under  brighter  auspices  with  Maud  Christopher- 
son — his  troubles  were  hers  still,  and  her  love 
had  not  all  gone  away  to  that  Bridge !  It  was 
for  the  best,  he  told  her,  as  Maud  had  told  her 
before  ;  and  Jenny  gazed  with  astonishment  at 
that  philosophy  of  which  he  had  spoken  a  great 
deal,  but  of  which  she  had  not  been  a  witness 
until  then. 

He  was  philosophical  and  cool  in  his  new 
estate;  and  Newgate  might  have  boasted  at 
that  time  of  two  prisoners  who  were  regarding 
their  future  with  an  extraordinary  complacency. 
Those  two  men  met  after  they  had  been  three 
days  in  the  same  prison. 
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It  was  exercise-hour,  and  by  chance  William 
Spauswick  and  Geoffry  Bridge  took  their  walk 
together  in  the  airing-yard.  Here,  with  a  good- 
ly company  of  prisoners  waiting  their  trials,  or 
their  final  examinations,  GeofFry  Bridge  and  Wil- 
liam SpansAvick  plodded  round  in  Indian  file 
with  the  rest,  the  warders  watching  as  they 
walked.  It  was  a  mill-house  kind  of  round,  to 
which  GeofFry  Bridge  had  long  ago  objected — 
time  enough,  he  thought,  for  these  prison  forms 
if  Fate  should  render  him  eventually  a  prisoner 
in  earnest.  The  company  of  those  about  him 
was  not  pleasant  company,  and  he  would  have 
preferred  at  any  time  his  cell,  and  his  own 
thoughts.  He  did  not  recognise  William  Spans- 
wick,  for  years  had  changed  the  man  a  great 
deal,  and  he  was  not  interested  in  the  gaol- 
birds about  him ;  but  William  Spanswick 
knew  him.  Spanswick  had  not  watched  his 
lodger  through  keyholes  of  doors,  and  from  the 
windows  of  the  kitchen,  for  nothing ;  and  when 
Jenny  had  betrayed  an  interest  in  the  parlour 
floor,  he  had  been  very  watchful  indeed. 
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He  thought  for  a  time  that  he  dishked  him 
more  than  ever  when  Geoffrj  preceded  him  in 
the  march  round  the  airing-yard — that  it  was 
through  him  that  Jenny  had  at  last  become 
unhappy;  and  as  Geoffry  took  long  strides  in 
his  exercise,  and  William  Spanswick  was  feeble 
of  gait,  and  had  to  be  urged  forward  to  hinder 
gaps  in  the  ranks,  he  even  considered  young 
Bridge  a  most  inconsiderate  beast. 

"  Don't  go  so  fast,"  he  muttered,  after  the 
tenth  reproof  from  the  warder. 

"  Oh  !  I  beg  pardon,"  answered  Geoffry ; 
"  you're  old  and  lame,  and  I  was  trying  to  get 
this  little  job  over." 

He  slackened  his  pace  by  degrees;  and  by  de- 
grees, he  being  head  of  the  grim  regiment  that 
day,  the  prisoners  went  round  at  a  rate  of  pro- 
gression more  convenient  to  themselves. 

"  Is  that  any  better  ?"  Geoffry  asked,  after  a 
while. 

"  Yes,  it  is,"  was  the  reply. 

These  inquiries  and  answers  were  made 
without  looking  at  each  other,  and  in  defiance 
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of  the  rules  ;  but  GeofFry  Bridge  had  a  secret 
satisfaction  in  breaking  the  rules,  not  consider- 
ing that  he  had  done  anything  in  his  life  to 
render  him  amenable  to  them.  There  was 
"  SILENCE  "  painted  on  the  walls,  but  he  did  not 
regard  the  precaution.  And  William  Spans- 
wick,  after  a  while,  became  shigularly  anxious 
to  speak  to  Geoffiy  Bridge,  and  let  him  kDOW 
who  was  his  next  neighbour.  The  light, 
springy  step  of  Bridge  was  a  something  to  be 
remarked,  and  in  this  man  before  him  was  one 
in  whom  Maud  Christopherson  and  his  daugh- 
ter were  interested.  Perhaps  Miss  Christopher- 
son  loved  him  ;  and  if  Geoffry  were  unworthy 
of  her  love,  he  should  be  glad  to  prove  it ;  and 
if  he  were  innocent,  he  should  be  glad — he 
scarcely  understood  why,  all  of  a  sudden — to 
know  that  also. 

"  Don't  look  round,"  he  said  in  Geoffry's  ear  ; 
"  you  are  Bridge  of  Northumberland  Street — 
the  man  in  for  forgery?" 

"  Yes,  I  am,"  was  the  reply. 

"  I  am  Spanswick,  alias  Denny,  your  lodger." 
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"  Oh  ! — I  heard  you  were  here,"  said  Geoffry 
coolly — "  how  do  you  like  it  ?" 

«  Not  much." 

"  It  should  be  bearable  to  you." 

"Why?" 

*•  You  have  deserved  it,  if  it's  all  true  that 
people  say." 

"  What  people  say  of  a  man  is  never  true," 
muttered  William  Spanswick. 

There  was  a  silence  of  some  minutes — they 
were  passing  their  watcher,  and  they  had  both 
fallen  into  the  prison  trick  of  deceiving  him.  It 
had  come  natural  to  them,  as  it  comes  to  all  on 
whom  the  great  gates  close. 

On  w^ent  this  grim  cavalcade,  an  innocent 
man  leading  a  regiment  of  thieves  ;  and  Geoffry 
Bridge  thought  of  William  Spanswick's  last  re- 
mark as  he  preceded  him — "  What  people  say 
of  a  man  is  never  true."  Perhaps  he  was  right. 
Perhaps  people  never  knew  the  whole  truth, 
but  caught  at  filaments  and  shreds  of  scandal, 
and  wove  therefrom  a  pattern  of  their  own 
malevolent  conception.     What  did  people  think 
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of  him  ? — who  gave  him  credit  for  knowing  no 
more  of  the  case  than  a  child  ? — who  believed 
in  him  save  a  few  women  ?  Might  not  this  in- 
consistent being  named  William  Spanswick  be 
also  a  man  much  contemned  and  wronged  ?  He 
would  be  glad  to  meet  with  a  fellow-martyr, 
and  compare  notes  on  their  sufferings. 

When  it  was  safe  to  speak  again,  Geoffry 
Bridge  said, 

"  You  are  not  here  on  a  false  charge,  Spans- 
wick, for  you  are  your  own  accuser." 

"  I  make  no  complaint.  Bridge,  and  I  own 
that  I  am  a  scamp." 

"  Poor  Jenny !" 

Mr.  Spanswick  did  not  like  this  remark,  for 
he  growled  forth  fiercely — 

"  What  is  Jenny  to  you  ?" 

"  Nothing,  Spanswick,"  replied  Bridge  coolly 
— "  I  was  only  thinking  what  a  pity  it  is  that 
her  father  owns  himself  a  scamp." 

"  Ah  I  that's  pitiful.  And  yet  it  is  very  lucky, 
for  Miss  Christopherson  takes  care  of  her,  now 
that  I'm  swept  away — do  you  hear  that  ?" 
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"  Yes,  I  hear.  Miss  Christopherson  is  one  of 
the  best  of  women." 

Past  the  warder  again  in  perfect  silence  went 
Geoffry,  with  his  troop  of  rogues  and  vagabonds 
at  his  heels.  Away  from  the  vigilant  watch  of 
the  officer,  Geoffry  repeated — 

"  One  of  the  best  of  women,  Spanswick." 

"  She  may  be,"  replied  Spanswick.  "  I  think 
her  very  hard — one  of  those  awfully  just  wo- 
men, who  make  everybody  miserable.  I  won- 
der, after  all,  what  she  will  make  of  Jenny  ?" 

"  A  good  woman." 

"  I  hope  she  will,"  he  answered,  with  a  sigh. 

"You  are  not  a  lucky  man,"  said  Bridge; 
"  I  hope  things  will  take  a  turn  now,  for  Jenny's 
sake.  You  have  acted  like  a  brave  man,  Spans- 
wick, in  coming  here  voluntarily  ;  and  I  should 
like  to  shake  hands  with  you." 

After  another  pause,  the  conversation  was 
resumed : — 

'*How  will  this  affect  Marmaduke,  Spans- 
wick?" asked  Geoffry. 

*'I  have  never  given  him  a   thought,"  said 
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Spaiiswick,  fiercely ;  "  what  is  lie  to  me  ? — 
what  has  he  ever  been  but  a  cruel  task-master 
and  a  cunning  hound  ?" 

"  Cunning! — ah!  Maud  Christ opherson  thought 
that  he  might  have  been  cunning  enough  to 
have  forged  those  bills  of  exchange ;  but  I 
don't  think  it  was  in  the  tallyman  myself." 

"  It  was  in  him,  if  he  had  had  the  chance." 

Another  pause  ;  and  then  Geoffry  said — 

"  Whixt  was  Marmaduke  Spanswick  before  he 
opened  a  shop  in  Spitalfields  ?" 

"  He  was  with  me  for  a  while,  when  I  had 
set  up  in  busmess  for  myself  after  leaving  the 
banking-house.  But  he  was  ignorant — his  father 
had  neglected  his  education ;  and  though  he 
was  good  at  figures,  he  would  not  do  for  me.  I 
always  hated  ignorant  men." 

"  What  business  was  yours  ?" 

"  Bill  discounting." 

"  Eh — the  deuce  it  was  !" 

There  was  a  long  time  for  reflection  after 
this.  Geoffry's  step  became  less  light,  and 
when  there  were  opportunities  for  speaking,  he 
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did  not  avail  himself  of  them.  It  was  close 
upon  the  time  for  the  exercise  to  cease,  when 
Geoffry  said — 

"  I  don't  believe  that  a  man  who  surrendered 
himself  to  justice  for  one  offence,  would  deliber- 
ately conceal  another  ;  but  I  could  almost  sus- 
pect you,  Spanswick,  of  bringing  me  to  this." 

"  Suspect  me  if  you  will." 

'*  You  had  the  run  of  my  apartments  when  I 
was  at  Brayling,  you  were  dishonest,  you  had 
a  knowdedge  of  city  business  and  of  city  forms 
of  doing  business.  There  was  in  my  desk  a 
book,  in  which  rough  notes  of  bills  I  had  drawn, 
bills  which  my  employers  had  accepted,  the 
names  of  houses  discounting  those  bills,  the 
amounts,  and  the  duration  of  time  before  they 
fell  due,  were  all  set  down.  That  book  in  your 
hands,  the  business  letters  of  Merton  and  Co. 
to  refer  to  for  signatures,  a  cheque  of  theirs  for 
a  small  amount  due  to  me,  forgotten  in  the 
pocket  of  my  banker's  book,  and  it  was  not  im- 
possible to  construct  a  scheme  upon  these 
data.'* 
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"  There  was  no  note-book  in  your  desk  !" 
cried  Spanswick. 

"  How  do  you  know  ?" 

Geoffry  turned  round  quickly  at  this,  and  the 
hoarse  voice  of  the  warder  roared  at  him  for  the 
breach  of  rules.  It  was  his  first  offence,  and  he 
was  not  curtailed  of  his  liberty  hour  ;  but  there 
appeared  to  be  no  chance  of  asking  farther 
questions.  The  chance  came,  however,  before 
the  men  were  filed  off  to  their  cells,  and  Geofiry 
said,  when  another  unfortunate  was  being  re- 
primanded for  conversation  with  his  neighbour, 

''  How  do  you  know  ?" 

*'  I  looked  over  your  desk  once  or  twice,  in 
fear  lest  Marmaduke  had  taken  something — the 
cheque  perhaps — and  I  missed  nothing.  But 
there  was  no  book." 

"Marmaduke  Spanswick  went  to  that  desk, 
then.     When?" 

"  On  the  Sunday  that  you  left  London." 

"  What  else  have  you  to  tell  me  ?" 

"I  don't  know  anything  more — I  never  sus- 
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pected  him — I  made  sure  thcat  you  had  forge  d 
those  bills." 

"  Where  is  he  living  ?" 

"  I  don't  know." 

"  Do  you  know  that  your  testimony  may  save 
me  from  penal  servitude?"  asked  Geoffry 
with  more  excitement  over  his  own  wrongs  than 
he  had  hitherto  testified. 

"  I  don't  like  you,  Bridge,"  said  Spanswick, 
coolly ;  "  but  I  should  be  glad  to  see  you  out 
of  this,  and  Marmaduke  in  your  place.  For 
Marmaduke  I  hate  worse  than  you." 

"  Why  should  you  hate  mef 

"Ah!  don't  ask  me — don't  talk  to  me  any 
more." 

Geoffry  Bridge  might  not  have  regarded  this 
mandate,  but  the  opportunity  did  not  present 
itself  for  further  remarks.  Time  was  up,  there 
were  other  prisoners  requmng  fresh  air  and  ex- 
ercise in  the  gaol  yard,  and  this  batch  of  miser- 
ables  was  drafted  off  to  the  wards. 

Geoffi-y  Bridge  was  restless  and  unhappy 
after  this ;  strangely  enough  he  could  not  re- 
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concile  himself  to  circumstances  so  thoroughly 
as  he  had  done  Avhen  not  a  glimmer  of  light 
had  shone  in  his  direction.  He  had  been  almost 
light-hearted  until  William  Spanswick's  advent, 
having  had  a  supreme  conviction  of  the  impos- 
sibility of  a  jury  bringing  him  in  guilty  of  a 
crime  which  he  had  never  committed.  He  had 
had  immense  nerve,  and  an  immense  faith,  and 
the  monotony  of  the  cell  had  not  shaken  his 
conviction  of  the  truth  coming  uppermost  in 
time.  But  at  the  first  hope  he  was  more  natu- 
ral, and  less  like  the  man  tortured  by  examina- 
tions and  remands.  He  did  not  sleep  that 
night;  he  counted  the  hours  for  the  coming  of 
his  solicitor,  with  whom  he  conferred  every 
morning ;  and  his  first  exclamation  at  the  sight 
of  him  was — 

"  Thank  God  that  you  are  here  !" 
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CHAPTER  X. 

A  MEETING  BETWEEN  TWO  WOMEN. 

rpHE  wheels  set  in  motion  of  that  complex 
^  machinery  which  was  to  bring  about  the 
release  of  Geoffry  Bridge,  the  solicitors  at 
work,  the  spies  about  the  streets  of  London  in 
search  of  the  right  man,  the  spies  about  the 
streets  of  Paris,  where  it  was  thought  that  Mar- 
maduke  might  have  drifted  with  his  ill-gotten 
gains,  prying  into  every  cafe  on  the  Boulevards, 
and  every  singing  haunt  in  the  Champs  Elysees, 
there  was  little  left  for  the  three  women  in 
Northumberland  Street  but  to  bide  their  time, 
and  hope  for  the  best.  If  it  were  a  hope  deferred, 
that  made  the  heart  sick,  but  still  it  was  a  hope 
ahead,  and  those  employed  in  Geoffry  Bridge's 
defence  were   more  sanguine   of  results   than 
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tliey  had  been  -until  William  Spanswick's  volun- 
tary surrender. 

A  prison  visit  once  a  day,  an  attendance  once 
a  week  at  the  little  court  where  an  alderman 
sat  and  tried  hard  to  look  wise,  and  after  that 
waiting,  nothing  but  weary  waiting  for  the 
truth.  The  case  of  William  Spanswick  made 
more  rapid  way ;  he  was  already  committed  for 
trial  before  GeofFry's  case  had  reached  that  point, 
or  shown  anything  but  stranger  complications ; 
and  Jenny  Spanswick  wondered  if  ever  a  poor 
girl  was  troubled  like  herself. 

Mrs.  Bridge  grew  graver  as  the  days  rolled 
on  ;  and  Maud  Avould  often  hear  her  moaning  in 
the  night  over  the  long  suspense  which  she  was 
sure  would  kill  her  boy,  if  it  were  not  quickly 
at  an  end,  although  the  boy  had  subsided  into 
his  old  self,  and  was  always  confident  and 
cheerful.  One  thing  seemed  to  have  turned  up 
in  his  favour — the  discovery  of  the  leaves  of 
his  business  diary  in  Marmaduke's  late  lodg- 
ings in  Soho.  The  landlord  of  the  house  had 
known  Marmaduke   under  a  false   name,   and 
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was  not  clever  at  the  description  of  his  lodger ; 
and  it  was  ingeniously  suggested  that  Geoffry 
might  have  been  at  that  house  in  the  landlord's 
absence,  and  when  he  was  idling  about  London 
in  a  reckless  fashion  during  the  last  week  of  his 
holidays.  He  had  not  gone  near  his  lodgings 
or  his  employers,  and  he  had  made  a  wild 
statement  to  his  grandmother  in  the  country 
that  he  was  going  to  Switzerland  for  a  week. 
Maud  Christopherson  knew  the  reason  for  that 
restlessness ;  it  made  her  heart  beat  more  quickly 
to  think  of  it  sometimes,  and  to  wonder  if  her 
statement  of  the  facts  would  be  considered  fair 
evidence,  or  be  received  with  those  "  roars  of 
laughter  "  with  which  all  allusions  to  the  grand 
passion  are  generally  greeted  in  the  awful  day- 
light of  a  court  of  law.  But  the  fact  remained 
that  part  of  the  contents  of  GeofFry's  desk  had 
been  found  in  lodgings  recently  occupied  by  a 
man  supposed  to  be  Marmaduke  Spanswick ; 
and  unless  Geoffry  and  Marmaduke  could  be 
proved  to  have  been  in  collusion  together — and 
that  was  possible,  considered  a  few  sceptics — 
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there  was  strong  evidence  gathering  in  Geofiiy 
Bridge's  favour. 

Whilst  the  women  were  waiting,  there  came 
a  diversion  to  their  thoughts  from  an  unex- 
pected quarter. 

In  her  leisure  moments,  and  like  a  woman 
who  would  not  brood  too  much  upon  the  im- 
possible or  the  unalterable,  though  she  grew  as 
pale  and  wan  as  if  she  had  taken  the  whole 
truth  to  heart  as  much  as  all  the  rest  of  them, 
Maud  had  devoted  herself  to  the  consideration 
of  Jenny  Spansw^ick's  future.  Old  as  Jenny 
w^as,  Maud  had  resolved  upon  sending  her  to 
school  for  twelvemonths,  and  after  that  to 
devote  her  spare  time — even  w^hen  she  w^as 
married  there  would  be  plenty  of  time  on  her 
hands — to  the  remodelling  of  Jenny  Spans- 
wick's  character.  She  did  not  regard  Jenny  as 
a  lay-figure,  or  as  a  something  that  would  be 
always  plastic  in  her  hands  ;  but  she  believed 
that  she  understood  Jenny,  and  all  the  good 
that  was  in  her,  and  that  it  was  in  her  power, 
by  earnest  study,  and  a  true  interest  and  affec- 
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tion,  to  make  her  a  far  better  woman.  There 
was  in  her  thoughts,  too,  an  idea  of  a  "long, 
long  afterwards" — of  Geoffry  Bridge,  a  free  man, 
meeting  Jenny  Spanswick,  a  lady  with  some 
accomplishments ;  of  his  being  struck  with  her 
perfections,  and  falling  quietly  in  love  with 
her,  unmindful  of  old  associations  and  connec- 
tions, and  judging  Jenny  generously,  and  only 
for  herself.  Years  hence  would  do  for  that,  for 
both  were  young,  and  could  afford  to  wait ;  and 
it  seemed  to  Maud — or  she  tried  to  think  it  was 
— a  fitting  end  to  the  story  of  their  lives.  Jenny 
had  owned  her  love  for  Geoffry  Bridge,  and 
though  she  was  not  good  enough  for  him,  it 
might  be  in  Maud's  power  to  make  her  so  when 
all  those  troubles  about  them  appertained  to  a 
romantic  past. 

Maud  Christopherson  expressed  a  wish  one 
day  to  change  the  apartments  in  Northumber- 
land Street,  but  she  was  balked  by  the  firmness 
of  Mrs.  Bridge.  Her  grandson  had  lived  there, 
and  what  was  good  enough  for  her  grandson 
was  good  enough  for  her,  the  old  lady  had  re- 
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marked ;  Maud  might  change  her  residence  if  she 
liked,  but  she  must  leave  her  behind  if  she  did. 
Mrs.  Bridge  had  become  more  irntable  at  times, 
and  spoke  out  with  acerbity  even  to  the  woman 
w^io  had  left  home  to  take  up  her  cause,  and 
whom  her  relatives  in  Dorset  were  now  implor- 
ing to  return. 

"  We  Avill  remain,  then,"  said  Maud,  acquiesc- 
ing at  once,  and  showing  not  by  a  sign  that 
she  had  a  will  of  her  own. 

*'  Why  did  you  wish  to  leave  here  ?"  asked 
Mrs.  Bridge. 

"I  object  to  the  actress  upstairs,"  said  Maud; 
"  not  because  she  is  an  actress,  but  because  she 
is  a  woman  vulgar  and  obtrusive.  And  that 
piano — and  her  shrill  laugh  when  anybody  is 
with  her — and  her  rehearsals  of  her  parts  at  all 
hours  of  the  day,  annoy  me  excessively.  How- 
ever, I  will  get  used  to  them  now." 

"I  object  to  the  woman — but  I  can't  leave 
Geoffry's  rooms.     He  liked  this  place." 

"  She  would  have  had  me  believe  yesterday 
that  he  liked  her   too,"  said  Maud,  biting  her 
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lip  nervously ;  "  and  I  could — yes  I  could  have 
struck  her  painted  cheeks  for  the  falsehood  that 
it  was." 

*'  The  hussy ! "  gasped  forth  Mrs.  Bridge, 
*'  she  must  have  done  it  to  annoy  you  or  me." 

*' Possibly  both,"  replied  Maud,  "though  she 
is  excessively  friendly  with  me,  and  shakes 
hands  heartily  every  time  I  meet  her  on  the 
stairs.  I  should  be  glad  to  get  away  from  her 
— but  never  mind." 

Jenny  Spanswick  attempted  once  or  twice  to 
defend  little  Day — spoke  of  her  good-humour, 
her  cleverness  on  the  stage,  her  liberality  with 
orders,  her  popularity  in  burlesque  with  all 
classes  of  play-goers  ;  but  ^laud  failed  to  be  im- 
pressed by  the  recital.  She  had  taken  a  dislike 
to  little  Day,  and  she  was  a  woman  of  strong 
likes  and  dislikes,  we  are  aware  by  this  time. 
She  was  even  unjust,  and  inclined  to  judge  all 
actresses  by  this  one  volatile  specimen,  until  a 
second  appeared  upon  the  scene,  in  whom  she 
took  a  mild  interest. 

This  second  actress  had  called  in  Northumber- 
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land  Street  to  see  ^Miss  Day,  when  Maud  Chris- 
topherson  was  absent  from  home;  and  Maud  had 
returned  at  the  moment  that  Miss  Day  was,  with 
many  embraces,  bidding  her  friend  a  long  fare- 
well upon  the  door-step.  Maud's  ears  strangely 
deceived  her,  or  else,  as  she  came  towards  the 
house,  she  heard  little  Day  say  with  more  em- 
phasis than  correctness — 

"  This  is  her.     Now  look." 

Maud  was  coming  slowly  down  the  street, 
very  full  of  thought,  and  might  have  been  de- 
ceived, but  she  looked  up  quickly  at  the  words, 
and  saw  that  Miss  Day  and  her  companion 
were  regarding  her  attentively.  So  atten- 
tively did  Miss  Day's  friend  regard  her,  that 
the  eagerness  of  her  looks  attracted  Maud's  at- 
tention in  return.  Miss  Day's  friend  was  taller 
than  Miss  Day ;  her  hair  was  golden,  but  there 
was  a  richer  profusion  of  it,  and  her  eyes  were 
of  a  deep  dark  brown.  It  was  a  very  pale  and 
pretty  face  at  which  Maud  gazed,  and  it  was 
agitated  strangely  when  she  came  close  to  it. 
Maud  fancied  that  she  had  seen  it  before — and 
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then,  with  faith  in  her  powers  of  memory,  she 
was  sure  of  it,  but  where,  or  under  what  cu'cum- 
stances,  it  was  impossible  to  guess. 

''Good  morning.  Miss  Christopherson,"  said 
Miss  Day.  "What  a  beautiful  morning,  is  it 
notr 

"It  is  a  beautiful  morning,"  replied  Maud, 
still  looking  at  her  friend. 

"  This  is  a  friend  of  mine,  of  whom  you  have 
•probably  heard  as  the  celebrated  Gussy  Eglin- 
ford,"  said  Miss  Day,  proudly,  "  who  retired  from 
the  stage — like  a  silly — "  she  added — "  when  all 
London  was  raving  about  her  charms.  You  have 
heard  of  Gussy  Eglinford — Gussy,  dear,  this  is 
Miss  Christopherson,  of  Brayling,  a  dear  gii'l. 
Miss  Christopherson — Mrs.  Edwards." 

Miss  Day  had  plenty  of  nerve,  and  had  not 
faced  the  footlights  and  the  public  behind  them 
for  nothing,  or  Maud's  steady  stare  at  her  in  re- 
turn would  have  discomfited  her  a  little.  But  she 
was  not  discomfited ;  she  knew  exactly,  being  a 
woman  of  observation,  the  estimation  in  which 
Maud  held  her,  and  how  almost  instinctively 
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Maud  shrank  from  her  on  account  of  herself,  and 
in  no  dislike  to  her  profession,  and  as  her  friend- 
ly airs  were  evidently  annoying  to  Maud,  she 
assumed  them  on  all  occasions  when  she  en- 
countered her. 

Mrs.  Edwards  bowed,  and  Maud  bowed 
slightly  in  return,  despite  her  objection  to  the 
introduction. 

"  Where  have  I  seen  you  before,  Mrs.  Ed- 
wards ?"  Maud  asked. 

"  Seen  me  ?  On  the  stage,  perhaps,"  was  the 
answer. 

And  the  great  brown  eyes  still  regarded  the 
heiress  with  a  grave  intentness. 

"  No.  It  was  not  on  the  stage,"  said  Maud  ; 
and  then  w^ith  another  slight  bow,  as  slightly 
returned,  she  passed  between  the  ladies  into  the 
house. 

Gussy  returned  to  Miss  Day  at  once. 

"  Where  has  she  seen  me,  if  not  on  the 
stage  r 

"  I  don't  know,  my  dear — and  I  don't  care. 
What  do  you  think  of  her?" 
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"  She  has  real  lady  written  in  her  face,  and 
she  is  very  pretty,  as  I  heard  she  was — as  he 
told  me  himself  before  he  said  good-bye  ;"  and 
then  Gussy  Edwards,  n^e  Eglinford,  burst  into 
tears,  and  struggled  hard  to  find  a  lace  pocket- 
handkerchief  in  the  pockets  of  her  velvet  jacket. 

Miss  Day  checked  emotion  somewhat  by  two 
sudden  thumps  between  the  shoulders  of  her 
friend. 

"  There,  don't  be  a  fool !  He's  gone,  and  a 
good  riddance,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  take 
my  advice  and  try  the  stage  again.  Old  Graves 
would  give  his  front  teeth  to  have  you  back 
again,  though  he  is  so  fond  of  showing  them." 

"  I  promised  him  that  I  would  never  go  on 
the  stage  again,"  said  Gussy,  whimpering  still. 

"  What  right  has  he  to  make  you  promise 
anything,  the  villain  ?"  cried  little  Day,  indig- 
nantly. 

She  had  her  faults,  but  little  Day  was  ener- 
getic over  the  wrongs  of  her  friends. 

"  He  is  not  a  villain,"  answered  Gussy. 

"Yes,  he  is." 
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"  No,  he  isn't !"  cned  Gussy. 

"  What  did  he  promise  you,  and  how  finely 
he  kept  his  promises.  Oh !  yes,  I  would  throw 
up  my  chance  of  making  a  lot  of  money  for 
that  fellow !" 

"  I  don't  say  that  I  will  throw  up  my  chance," 
said  Gussy;  "but  don't  worry  me  about  it  now, 
I  can't  bear  it." 

Meanwhile  Maud  Christopherson  had  seized 
Jenny  by  the  arm,  and  drawn  her  for  an  instant 
to  the  parlour  w^ndow^. 

''  Who  is  that,  Jenny  ?" 

"  Oh  I  that's — that's  Miss  Day's  friend,  Miss 
Eglinford.  She  was  a  great  actress  once,  I  have 
heard." 

"  Is  the  face  familiar  to  you  apart  from  this 
house,"  said  Maud  ;  "  does  it  belong  to  the  Asy- 
lum days  in  any  way  ?" 

«No." 

"It  puzzles  me,"  Maud  said;  and  then  she  sat 
down  to  consider  the  question  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, dismissing  it  at  last  as  a  problem  not 
worth  the  trouble  of  solution. 
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Jenny  was  very  silent.  She  might  have  af- 
forded a  clue,  perhaps,  remembering  the  night, 
not  very  far  back,  when  an  old  friend  of  Miss 
Christopherson's  called  for  Mrs.  Edwards  in 
that  very  house  ;  but  she  uttered  not  a  word. 
She  knew  nothing  for  certain  against  Miss 
Christopherson's  friend.  She  had  her  suspicions, 
that  was  all. 
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CHAPTER   XL 


GUSSY. 


II  fRS.  EDWARDS  was  a  frequent  visitor  at 
-^'-*-  NorthumberlaDd  Street  after  that  meet- 
ing on  the  doorstep  ^^^th  Maud  Christopherson. 
She  appeared  to  have  only  one  friend  in  little 
Day,  and  that  was  one  friend  too  many,  Maud 
was  disposed  to  believe.  In  the  fair  young  face 
— Mrs.  Edwards  was  perhaps  younger  than  her- 
self— there  was  some  thought,  and  not  a  little 
pathos  ;  and  Maud  would  often  wonder  what  its 
story  was,  and  why  it  had  mterested  her,  and 
suggested  so  forcibly  some  one  whom  she  had 
known,  or  seen  so  closely,  that  it  had  become 
for  ever  an  unforgotten  face.  It  was  this  recol- 
lection which  kept  Maud's  interests  alive,  allied 
to  a  certain  amount  of  curiosity  which  Mrs.  Ed- 
VOL.  III.  P 
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wards  invariably  showed  in  her ;  for  their  meet- 
ings were  brief  and  unfrequent,  and  there  was 
no  effort  on  either  side  to  cultivate  an  acquaint- 
ance. Mrs.  Edwards  was  a  friend  of  Miss  Day's, 
and  of  Miss  Day,  Maud  had  a  horror.  In  some 
way  or  other  Maud  thought  the  characters  of 
the  two  must  assimilate,  and  the  sad  girlish  face 
was  no  index  to  the  woman's  real  thoughts. 
But  Maud  was  interested  a  little,  and  in  one  or 
two  of  those  chance  meetings  which  naturally 
occurred  in  the  same  house,  she  spoke  kindly  to 
her  for  a  few  minutes,  and  felt  again,  whilst 
speaking,  the  same  perplexity  concerning  her. 

Mrs.  Edwards'  interest  in  Maud  was  of  a  vari- 
able kind.  She  had  a  peculiar  way  of  staring 
at  Maud,  of  taking  her  in  with  her  great  brown 
eyes,  as  though  Maud  was  a  greater  study  to 
her  than  she  was  to  Maud.  It  was  doubtful 
whether  her  interest  in  her  arose  from  any  lik- 
ing in  particular.  In  two  chance  meetings  that 
they  had  had,  she  had  spoken  with  great  meek- 
ness, almost  with  humility,  on  the  first  occasion, 
as   though   sensible    of  an  immense  difference 
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between  them  ;  and  on  the  second  she  had  been 
brisk  and  sharp,  as  if  she  had  borrowed  a  httle 
of  Miss  Day's  natural  sauciness.  Maud  made 
one  more  attempt  to  discover  where  they  had 
met.  She  felt  this  Mrs.  Edwards  an  intrusion 
upon  her  deeper  thoughts,  and  wondered  why 
it  should  be  so,  and  why  it  was  not  more  easy 
to  set  her  completely  aside.  "  Good  days  "  had 
been  exchanged  on  this  second  meeting  to 
which  we  have  referred,  and  then  Maud  said — 

"  Ts  it  really  possible  that  I  have  not  seen 
you  before,  Mrs.  Edwards  ?" 

"  I  thought  everybody  had  seen  me,  when  I 
was  starring  four  years  ago  in  London,"  said 
Mrs.  Edwards.  "  You  went  to  the  theatre  now 
and  then, I  suppose?" 

"Not  at  all.  I  have  lived  in  Dorset  the 
greater  part  of  my  life.     Do  you  know  Dorset  ?" 

"  Not  T.  I  detest  the  country,"  said  Gussy 
flippantly. 

"  And  you  do  not  remember  meeting  me  any- 
where I" 

"  I  saw  you  for  the  first  time  last  week,  when 

p2 
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Day  introduced  me,  Miss  Christopherson.  It  is 
a  likeness,  I  suppose, — although  I  never  thought 
that  there  was  any  one  like  me.  I  should  think 
two  of  us  would  be  a  trifle  too  much  for  society 
in  general." 

"  It  is  my  mistake,"  said  Maud,  not  admii'ing 
the  affected  laugh  which  followed  Mrs.  Ed- 
wards' last  remark ;  and  then  she  bade  her  good 
morning,  and  succeeded,  after  that,  in  keeping 
her  more  in  the  background. 

Mrs.  Edwards  and  Miss  Day  had  many  long 
conversations  concerning  Maud,  of  which  that 
young  lady  was  for  ever  ignorant;  and  Miss 
Day  mooted  some  extravagant  suggestions  for 
"  paying  her  out  "  for  her  pride  and  stand-off- 
ishness— for  "  having  a  bit  of  a  game  with  her  " 
— for  even  rousing  her  jealousy  against  that 
peerless  member  of  the  aristocracy  to  whom  she 
knew  Maud  was  engaged.  Lord  Evesby  had 
intended  to  keep  this  a  profound  secret  from 
Mrs.  Edwards ;  but  it  had  been  half  discovered 
and  half  confessed  in  the  hour  of  that  bitter 
parting  between  two  poor  weaklings,  who  had 
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loved  eacli  other  after  the  saddest  of  fashions. 

Gussy  would  not  listen  patiently  to  little 
Day's  suggestions.  She  was  excitable  and  pas- 
sionate, and  told  her  friend  to  leave  her  and  her 
business  alone,  and  that  she  would  never  speak 
to  her  again,  but  hate  her  for  ever  and  ever,  if 
she  thought  of  playing  off  on  Maud,  or  on  Lord 
Evesby,  any  of  her  tricks.  Then  these  two 
women  would  embrace  and  make  it  up,  and 
even  cry  together;  and  little  Day  would  affirm 
that  it  was  only  her  fault,  and  that  of  course 
she  would  rather  die  than  do  anything  to 
pain  a  friend  so  truly  dear  to  her  as  Gussy 
was. 

Maud  and  Jenny  could  hear  these  sobs  and 
wailings  of  affection  from  their  rooms  very  dis- 
tinctly, and  would  have  been  inclined  to  think 
that  there  was  much  misery  in  the  drawing- 
room  floor,  had  not  the  storm  been  followed 
in  due  course  by  peals  of  merry  laughter,  as 
little  Day  recounted,  with  that  true  humour 
which  was  natural  to  her,  the  passing  incidents 
of  her  artificial  world. 
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The  actresses  were  Avomen  who  liked  each 
other,  and  had  no  secrets  from  each  other ;  and 
little  Day  was  the  right  person  to  come  to  if 
Giissy  were  anxious  to  sink  her  sorrows  wath 
celerity.  Gussy  w^as  inclined  to  be  romantic, 
and  in  Miss  Day  there  was  not  one  spark  of 
sentiment.  Gussy  talked  of  dying,  of  not  car- 
ing if  she  were  buried  that  instant ;  little  Day 
talked  of  the  stage,  of  her  friend's  talents  rust- 
ing from  disuse,  of  the  noble  army  of  flatterers 
who  would  be  hovering  round  her  the  instant  that 
she  stepped  from  her  hum-drum  life  into  the  old 
bright  sphere.  And  little  Day's  argument  car- 
ried everything  before  it,  even  the  promise 
Avhich  Gussy  had  foolishly  made  not  to  think  of 
the  stage  any  more ;  and  one  fine  morning  in 
September  the  walls  were  aglow  with  Vermil- 
lion letters,  two  feet  high,  announcing  the  com- 
ing reappearance  of  Miss  Eglinford. 

There  was  quite  an  excitement  in  toAvn  con- 
cerning her  promised  return  to  the  stage,  and 
Maud,  searching  the  papers  for  news  about 
Geoffry  Bridge  and  the  Spanswicks,  came  across 
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small  paragraphs  concerning  the  old  favourite, 
and  took  them  for  spontaneous  contributions  to 
Gussy's  merits  from  the  editor,  instead  of  puffs 
from  those  who  wished  to  give  a  turn  to  manager 
or  actress.  Maud  Christopherson  thought  once 
that  she  should  have  liked  to  witness  her  re- 
appearance, had  the  world  been  less  in  shadow 
with  her.  She  did  not  know  for  what  reason,  for 
she  had  no  great  love  for  the  theatre ;  but  Mrs. 
Edwards  had  perplexed  her  a  little. 

Time  went  slowly  onwards.  It  was  known 
that  Geoffry  Bridge's  next  examination  would 
take  place  on  the  last  Saturday  in  the  month, 
and  that  it  would  be  followed  by  his  committal 
for  trial.  There  seemed  no  hope  of  finding  Mar- 
maduke,  or  of  gathering  fresh  reasons  for  and 
against  postponement.  William  Spanswick 
would  learn  his  fate  a  day  or  two  afterwards, 
and  all  things  for  better  or  worse  were  leading 
towards  a  denouement,  Maud  became  anxious 
and  restless  on  the  Friday ;  the  time  was  close 
at  hand,  and  the  proofs  of  Geoffry's  innocence 
were   slight  and   fragile  threads    to    cling   to. 
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All  that  Friday  slie  suffered  a  great  deal  from 
suppressed  excitement ;  she  had  thrown  herself 
heart  and  soul  into  the  cause  for  Mrs.  Bridge's 
sake — always  for  the  sake  of  that  desolate  old 
woman,  waiting  silently  and  hopefully  for  her 
grandson's  tribulation  to  cease — for  what,  after 
all,  was  Geoffry  Bridge  to  herself?  If  she  would 
have  given  half  her  fortune — all  her  fortune — 
to  have  seen  him  free,  and  with  the  old  frank 
smile  upon  his  face,  it  was  because  she  was 
sorry  for  him  as  a  friend  unjustly  accused,  and, 
perhaps,  because  she  had  never  cared  for  money 
a  great  deal.  She  took  the  trouble  to  tell  Jenny 
Spanswick  this,  when  Jenny  had  emerged  from 
her  own  anxiety  to  ask  if  she  were  not  harass- 
ing herself  too  much  about  to-morrow  ;  and  if 
her  answer  were  not  quite  true  in  all  the  par- 
ticulars of  its  explanation,  Maud  fought  hard — 
very  hard — to  think  it  was. 

How  close  it  was  to  the  Saturday  now,  she 
thought,  at  half-past  three  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  day  preceding,  when  little  Day  began  to 
play  the  piano,  to  sing  with  all  her  power,  and 
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even  keep  time  \vith  the  heels  of  her  boots  upon 
the  floor  above. 

Maud  started  ap. 

"  I  cannot  bear  this !  Ask  her,  Jenny,  for 
mercy's  sake,  to  leave  off!"  cried  Maud,  with 
excitement  ;  "  tell  her  that  I  am  unwell—  that 
my  head  aches — that  it  will  be  a  great  favour." 

She  did  not  like  asking  favours  of  little  Day, 
but  the  noise  was  great,  and  she  was  anxious 
for  all  the  peace  in  the  house  that  she  could 
procure. 

When  Jenny  had  departed  on  her  message, 
Maud  said  to  Mrs.  Bridge, 

"  Don't  you  hear  this — can  you,  his  mother, 
bear  it  ?" 

"  I  do  not  hear  anything  out  of  the  common," 
said  Mrs.  Bridge;  "I  am  used  to  the  noises,  I 
suppose,  or  I  think  them  down." 

"  I  wish  that  I  could." 

"  You  are  not  well,  Maud,"  said  Mrs.  Bridge, 
surveying  her  closely  ;  "  your  cheek  is  flushed, 
and  your  hands  are  feverish.  Are  you  less  hope- 
ful than  you  were?" 
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"  No— I  am  not." 

"  Neither  am  I,  thank  God  !  I  am  very  strong 
still — I  am  waiting  very  patiently  for  him  to  re- 
turn to  me.  I  don't  think,"  she  added,  "  that 
I  am  troubling  you  a  great  deal  ?" 

*'  Troubling — no." 

"  When  you  are  tired  of  me,  leave  me  with- 
out ceremony,  Maud.  I  cannot  expect  you  to 
be  always  my  slave — to  be  always  from  those 
who  love  you  at  Brayling.  I  did  not  think," 
she  added,  with  a  sigh,  "  that  it  would  have 
taken  all  this  time  to  see  the  truth." 

Jenny  returned  with  the  message  from  the 
drawing-room  floor.  Miss  Day's  compliments 
were  presented,  and  she  was  very  sorry  that  Miss 
Christopherson's  head  ached,  but  she  had  a 
friend  to  instruct  in  a  difficult  part,  and  it  was 
impossible  that  she  could  leave  off  playing  for 
the  next  hour  and  a  half. 

*'  Very  well,"  said  Maud ;  "  it  was  unreason- 
able of  me,  perhaps,  to  ask  the  favour.  I  think 
that  I  will  go  for  a  walk,  and  escape  them.  I 
can't  stop  here." 
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Maud  went  out  alone,  leaving  Mrs.  Bridge  in 
charge  of  Jenny  Spanswick.  She  thought  that 
she  would  go  to  St.  James's  Park,  and  sit  there 
under  the  shadow  of  the  trees,  and  dream  away 
part  of  her  day,  even  if  she  could  not  get  rid  of 
her  headache  by  the  process.  But  she  was  not 
at  the  top  of  Northumberland  Street,  before 
Mrs.  Edwards  was  at  her  side. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  Miss  Christophers  on — I 
am  very  sorry — it  was  cruel  of  me  to  drive  you 
from  the  house." 

"  I  have  not  been  driven,"  said  Maud.  "  I 
thought  Miss  Day  might  not  have  had  any- 
thing very  important  to  study — I  was  unaware 
that  you  were  with  her." 

"  It  is  my  first  appearance  to-morrow  at  the 
Thespian,  and  Miss  Day  has  taken  a  great  deal 
of  pains  to  train  me  back  into  the  old  groove. 
I  find  that  I  have  lost  many  of  my  stage  tricks, 
and  she  is  au  fait  at  them,  and  very  kind.  Dear 
Kitty !  And  as  to-morrow  decides  my  fiite,  I 
have  to  work  very  hard  indeed.  There's  a  re- 
hearsal at  throe.     I   am   awfully  nervous.     If 
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anybody  hisses  to-morrow,"  she  said,  turning 
pale  at  the  thought,  "  I  shall  die." 

•^^  To-morrow  decides  your  fate,"  murmured 
Maud ;  and  she  thought  of  the  fate  of  Geoffry 
Bridge,  and  wondered  if  the  morrow  would  de- 
cide his  too.  Would  not  committal  for  trial  be 
one  step  nearer  to  his  condemnation  ? 

"  You  mustn't  mind  Kitty  Day — she's  an  odd 
girl,"  said  Mrs.  Edwards,  "  and  soon  put  oiit — 
not  one  of  the  meek  and  uncomplaining  sort, 
like  me.  I  hope  I  shall  have  spirit  enough  for 
the  new  burlesque — I  am  afraid  it  will  be 
brandy-neat  the  first  night,  though." 

Maud  looked  with  horror  at  her. 

"  Oh !  you  don't  know  what  it  is  to  face  a 
thousand  people  ;  you  have  been  brought  up  in 
a  different  way  from  me — you  are  one  of  the 
real  ladies.  After  all,  I  think  I.  like  you."  She 
stared  hard  into  Maud's  face,  and  added — "  Yes, 
I  think  I  like  you.  Miss  Christopherson,  of 
Bray  ling." 

"  How  do  you  know  I  come  from  Brayling  ?" 
asked  Maud  quickly. 
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"  Has  not  Jenny  told  me  of  you,  and  all 
about  you  ?  To  be  sure.  That  is  the  girl  to 
sing  to  your  praise  and  glory ;  and  yours  is  a 
good  action,  which  takes  that  girl  away  from 
here,  and  trains  her  to  something  better.  Can't 
you  take  me  away  and  train  me  V 

"  I  am  afraid  not,"  Maud  replied. 

"  That's  my  joke,"  she  added,  with  a  short 
laugh  ;  "  we  shall  all  be  happy  in  our  different 
ways — you  are  sure  to  be  happy." 

*'  How  do  you  know  that  I  am  sure  ?" 

"  Oh  !  I  know,'*  she  answered,  almost  fretful- 
ly— "  I  know  you  must  be  with — with  all  your 
friends  about  you.  Which  way  are  you  going  ?" 

"  Towards  the  park." 

"  You  can  return  without  any  fear  of  Kitty's 
noise  ;  she  is  coming  to  my  rooms  in  the  next 
street — I  made  her  give  in." 

''  For  my  sake  ?"  said  Maud — "  that  was  kind 
of  you,  and  I  thank  you  very  much." 

"  Oh  !  never  mind  ;  you're  not  well— I  can  tell 
that  by  your  colour,  and  it  is  not  much  trouble 
to  change  the  scene  of  action.     As  for  mc 
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By  George  !  here's  a  man  I  know  !  Don't  let 
him  see  me.  I  was  only  introduced  to  him 
once,  and  I  hated  him  at  first  sight.  Isn't  he  a 
scarecrow  ?" 

Maud  looked  down  the  Strand,  and,  to  her 
astonishment,  beheld  her  step-father,  Mr.  Law- 
son,  threading  his  way  gingerly  amongst  the 
crowd  upon  the  pavement. 

"  Which  man  do  you  mean  ? — not  this  man  ?" 
she  asked  eagerly. 

"  Who  ? — this  one  coming  ?"  was  the  reply — 
"  oh  !  no." 

Mr.  Lawson  was  before  them.  He  had  seen 
Maud,  and  was  advancing  with  both  hands  ex- 
tended. 

"My  dear  child,"  had  already  escaped  his 
lips,  when  he  became  aware  of  Maud's  compan- 
ion, and  had  he  been  shot  at  he  could  not  have 
sprung  back  with  a  greater  precipitancy.  He 
was  nearly  under  the  wheels  of  a  cab  the  next 
instant.  Gussy's  hand  had  rested  on  Maud's 
arm  for  the  last  minute  or  two,  and  this  friend- 
ly juxtaposition  was  a  surprise  to  Mr.  Lawson 
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that  was  nearly  the  death  of  him.  Those  two 
together — of  all  women  in  the  world,  those  two 
together ! 

He  made  an  effort  to  recover  himself  when  he 
was  on  the  pavement  again. 

"My  dear  Maud,"  he  began,  without  tak- 
ing any  heed  of  her  companion,  who  had 
startled  him  excessively,  "  I  was  coming  to 
Northumberland  Street  for  you.  I  hope  you're 
well — we  have  been  very  anxious,  child,  about 
you — I  have  brought  you  plenty  of  good  news, 
too." 

"  I  am  pretty  well,  thank  you.  I  have  been 
troubled  a  little,  as  was  natural,  considering 
my  interest  in  the  case ;  and  mamma — how  is 
she?" 

"  About  the  same.  She  would  come  to  town 
also,  and  is  staying  at  the  Charing  Cross 
Hotel   with   me.      She   is   very  fidgety  about 

you." 

"  1  will  see  her  at  once." 

Maud  took  his  arm,  and  looked  at  Gussy 
Edwards,  who   was   deeply   interested  in   the 
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houses  across  the  way  until  she  spoke  to  her. 

"  I  will  ^vish  you  good  morning  now,  Mrs. 
Edwards." 

'*  Good  morning,  Miss  Christopherson." 

Mrs.  Edwards  w^alked  away  at  a  brisk  pace, 
and  Mr.  Lawson  and  his  step-daughter  went  on 
together  silently.  Suddenly  Mr.  Lawson  affirm- 
ed that  it  was  dreadfully  hot,  and  began  to  blow 
violently  at  nothing. 

"I  daresay  you  were  surprised  to  find  me  with 
that  lady,"  said  Maud. 

"  No  ! — yes — yes,  I  was  surprised,"  he  replied, 
as  if  he  had  suddenly  called  to  mind  his  pro- 
found astonishment. 

"  Do  you  know  the  lady  f 

^''^Y  sight.  Isn't  she  an  actress — some- 
where ?     I  think  I  have  seen  her  on  the  stage." 

"  Yes — she  is  an  actress — a  capital  actress,  I 
should  say." 

"How did  you  become  acquainted  wdth  her?" 

"  I  was  introduced  to  her  one  day.  Were  you 
ever  introduced  to  her,  Mr.  Lawson." 

"  Who  ?— L     No,  that's  not  very  lilvely." 
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Maud  was  silent  the  remainder  of  the  way  to 
the  hotel,  and  Mr.  Lawson  made  no  attempt  to 
intrude  upon  her  thoughts.  Each  was  wondering 
how  much  the  other  knew  of  the  Hfe  and  char- 
acter of  Gussy  Eglinford. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  GOOD  NEWS  IS  TOLD  MAUD. 

"l /TAUD  CHRISTOPHERSON  was  glad  to  see 
l!±  Y^QY  mother.  There  was  comfort  in  the 
arms  wliich  stole  round  her,  and  in  the  kiss — 
faint  though  it  was — which  was  impressed  upon 
her  cheek.  She  was  th-ed  of  suspense ;  of  late 
days  there  had  been  a  deeper  sense  of  misery 
than  she  could  satisfactorily  account  for,  and  it 
was  pleasant  to  be  near  the  mother  again. 

"Richard  has  soon  found  you,  Maud,"  said 
Mrs.  Lawson. 

"  We  met  in  the  Strand,"  said  Mr.  Lawson  ; 
"  Maud  arm  in  arm  with  an  actress — what  do 
you  think  of  that  r 

"  An  actress ! — dear  me,  Maud,  that  was  very 
dreadful,"  cried  the  mother. 
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Maud  tried  to  read  Mr.  Lawson's  wooden  face 
and  failed. 

"  She  is  not  a  very  dreadful  personage,"  she 
replied ;  "  a  little  excitable,  and  one  who  has 
seen  trouble,  I  should  think." 

"But  such  an  acquaintance,  Maud  1" 

"  I  am  not  likely  to  cultivate  it.  When  did 
you  reach  town  ?" 

"  Yesterday  evening." 

"  And  you  are  better,  mamma.  You  are  look- 
ing b.etter." 

"  Ah !  my  dear,  I  am  afraid  my  looks  are  de- 
ceptive," said  Mrs.  Lawson,  with  a  sigh,  "  though 
I  have  certainly  undergone  a  great  deal  of 
fatigue  Avith  less  sad  results  than  usual.  And 
I  have  been  distressed  so  much  about  you." 

"  Yes,  she  has  been  distressed  so  much  about 
you,"  chimed  in  Mr.  Lawson,  by  way  of  chorus, 
as  he  sat  down  facing  them,  and  nursed  his 
hat. 

"  There  has  been  nothing  to  distress  yourself 
for,  mamma,"  said  Maud ;  "  I  have  been  endea- 
vouring to  sustain  the  courage  of  one  sinking 

q2 
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heart;  hoping  against  hope  with  her,  I  am 
afraid." 

"  I  have  been  going  into  that  case  of  Bridge's 
very  closely,"  said  Lawson,  at  this  juncture; 
"  and,  upon  my  soul,  I  don't  see  what  there  is  to 
get  him  off.  The  thing  is  as  clear  as  daylight ; 
and  how  you,  Maud,  a  sensible  girl,  can  be 
hoodwinked  into  believing  that  he  is  innocent, 
I  cannot  possibly  imagine  I  If  he  did  not  forge 
those  bills  of  exchange — I'm  out  of  my  senses." 

"  You  are  out  of  your  senses,  Mr.  Lawson," 
said  Maud,  with  a  great  eifort  at  calmness,  for 
the  blood  had  risen  to  her  face,  and  her  heart 
had  begun  to  throb  rapidly. 

"  No — I'm  not,"  he  answered,  with  a  pleasant 
little  snap  of  his  teeth,  "for  I  am  not  to  be 
talked  over  by  nonsense  and  rodomontade. 
And  it  really  is  a  delusion  under  which  you  are 
labouring — and  for  what  purpose,  for  what  pos- 
sible or  conceivable  good  ?" 

He  went  from  his  heels  to  his  toes,  after  his 
usual  fashion.  He  would  have  begun  a  long  ad- 
dress  on   false   sympathy  with  criminals,  and 
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blundered  in  his  policy  of  weaning  Maud  from 
the  Bridges'  interests,  had  not  his  wife  asked 
him  to  desist. 

"  There  is  no  occasion  to  argue  this  point," 
said  Mrs.  Lawson.  "  Maud  is  her  own  mistress, 
and  we  have  no  authority  over  her.  We  have 
only  to  appeal  to  her  good  sense  presently,  I  am 
sure." 

"  What  is  it  that  you  want,  mamma  ?"  asked 
Maud.  "  You  have  not  come  to  town  on  pur- 
pose to  see  me,  surely  ?" 

"  Yes,  we  have,  dear,  for  I  have  grown  uneasy 
about  you.  I  cannot  sleep  for  thinking  of  you. 
This  has  been  a  wild  adventm-e." 

"  I  cannot  acknowledge  that." 

"What  is  Mr.  Geoffry  Bridge  to  you,  Maud?" 

"Nothing." 

"  What  will  the  world  say  ? — oh !  dear,  what 
will  the  world  say  about  it,  or  Lord  Evesby 
think?" 

"  The  world  may  not  do  me  justice,  but 
Lord  Evesby  will,"  said  Maud.  "  Though 
why  the  world  should  concern  itself  about  my 
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movements,    I    am    at   a  loss   to   conjecture." 

"  There,  now  you  are  satirical — you  are  going 
to  fly  off  into  one  of  your  dreadful  tempers, 
Maud,  and  I  wish  to  reason  with  you  dispassion- 
ately," said  the  mother. 

''  Do  you  wish  to  reason  me  into  leavuig  Mrs. 
Bridge  before  her  trouble  is  over  ?" 

"  I  am  in  trouble  myself  about  you — sm'ely  I 
am  of  more  consideration  than  Mrs.  Bridge.  I 
am  very  ill,  Maud." 

"  Now  that  you  are  in  London  I  shall  see  you 
very  often.  I  can  come  here  twenty  times  a  day 
if  you  wish,"  said  Maud ;  '''  but  I  cannot  desert 
Mrs.  Bridge.  She  has  not  a  friend  without  me, 
now  that  her  grandson  is  gone." 

"  But  really,  Maud,  why  are  we  all  to  be  thus 
seriously  inconvenienced  because  Geoffry  Bridge 
chooses  to  commit  a  forgery  ?"  said  Mr.  Lawson 
again. 

"  Geoffry  Bridge  saved  your  Hfe,"  exclaimed 
Maud ;  and  here  she  lost  her  temper  sufficiently 
to  shake  the  table  near  her  with  her  gloved 
hand.      "Have   you  forgotten  that?      And  if 
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money  can  save  his — likely  to  be  falsely  sworn 
away — I  will  pour  it  out  like  water,  for  the 
credit  of  the  family." 

Maud's  eyes  blazed  with  excitement,  and  Mr. 
Lawson  succumbed.  He  did  not  wish  to  drive 
matters  to  extremities ;  it  was  very  hard  that 
that  eccentric  girl  never  would  listen  to  reason, 
but  he  gave  in. 

"You're  very  grateful,  Maud,  for  my  life 
having  been  saved,  and  I  am  sm^e  that  I  am 
much  obliged  to  you,"  he  said ;  "  but  I  hope 
that  you  are  acting  on  good  advice.  If  you 
are,  why  I  have  nothing  further  to  say.  ]\Irs. 
Lawson,"  to  his  wife,  "I  think  that  we  can 
trust  Maud  not  to  act  too  rashly." 

Mrs.  Lawson  was  meeker  in  her  manner,  but 
she  was  more  indefatigable.  She  did  not  like 
the  Bridges  much  more  than  her  husband  did, 
and  Maud  standing  up  in  their  defence,  at  any 
risk,  was  a  grievance  to  her,  which  she  was 
likely  to  nurse  until  Maud's  return. 

"  Maud  will  be  advised  by  me  now  and  then, 
I  trust,"  she  said. 
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"I  will  tell  you  everything  that  I  have  done 
— everything  that  I  intend  to  do,"  replied  Maud, 
quietly.     "  What  is  there  to  disguise  f 

"  Everything  that  you  intend  to  do  is 
enough,"  replied  the  mother.  "  Do  not  weary 
me  with  past  and  unprofitable  details.  I  never 
liked  long  stories." 

"  The  story  of  my  future  course  is  a  very  short 
one,"  said  Maud.  "  I  intend  to  help  Geoffi-y 
Bridge  in  every  way  in  my  power,  until  the 
worst  or  the  best  ensues.     That  is  all." 

"Yery  well,  Maud,"  replied  the  mother, 
coldly,  "  that  is  quite  enough.  Will  you  stay  to 
dinner?" 

"  Not  to-day,  thank  you.  Not  to-morrow. 
Give  me  two  days  to  myself,  if  you  can — if  you 
will." 

Mrs.  Lawson  did  not  understand  Maud's 
earnestness — it  is  probable  that  Maud  hardly 
understood  it  herself.  She  wanted  peace,  ab- 
sence from  these  frivolous  reproaches,  until  the 
result  of  to-morrow's  examination  was  known — 
not  the  glare  and  bustle  of  the  great  hotel,  the 
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fretfulness  of  her  mother,  or  the  pomposity  and 

ill-nature  of  her  step-father. 

"  Well,  we  will  spare  you  to-day,  Maud,"  said 

Mrs.  Lawson,    "but  to-morrow   afternoon    we 

must  have  you  with  us  for  a  little  while." 
(( J " 

"  Pray  do  not  begin  to  excuse  yourself,  Maud, 
before  I  have  mentioned  the  reason,"  said  the 
mother  sharply. 

"  Well,"  she  asked,  very  wearily. 

"  This  is  the  good  new^s,  Maud,  of  which  I 
told  you  coming  along, "  said  Mr.  Lawson, 
keenly  watching  her. 

"  What  is  it  T  she  inquired. 

"Lord  Evesby  will  be  in  town  to-morrow 
morning  on  diplomatic  business,"  said  Mrs. 
Lawson;  "and  he  will  dine  to-morrow  with 
us." 

Maud  began  to  tremble  very  strangely.  Yes, 
this  was  a  surprise!  She  could  have  almost 
shed  tears  over  this  piece  of  news — tears  of  joy, 
probably,  but  she  hardly  knew. 

"  I  am  glad  he  is  coming  back,"  she  said. 
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"  That  is  well,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Lawson ; 
"  I  am  pleased  to  hear  you  say  that.  I  was 
afraid — that  is,  I  was  not  afraid,  either,"  she 
added,  correcting  herself;  "and  he  writes  in 
excellent  spirits." 

«  To  whom  r 

"  To  your  step-father." 

"  Why  did  he  not  write  to  me  ?"  asked  Maud, 
quick  to  detect  a  flaw  in  her  lover's  courtesy. 

"  It  was  only  a  line  in  great  haste  in  answer 
to  mine,"  said  Mr.  Lawson.  "I  had  written  to 
him  about  business  affairs,  and  told  him  that 
you  were  in  town  with  that — with  poor  Mrs. 
Bridge." 

"  I  hope  that  you  have  not  frightened  him 
across  the  Channel,"  said  Maud ;  "  that  he  has 
not  hurried  to  England  to  support  you,  and  to 
protest  against  my  conduct." 

"  My  dear,  is  it  likely  V  asked  Mr.  Lawson. 

"I  hope  not.  I  shall  be  glad  to  welcome  him 
back,  even  under  false  pretences.  What  a  time 
he  seems  to  have  been  away  ! — what  a  deal  of 
trouble  to  have  happened  since  his  absence  !" 
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She  pressed  her  hands  to  her  temples,  and 
looked  before  her  thoughtfully  ;  and  Mrs.  Law- 
son  still  watched  her  furtively. 

'^I  tliink  I  w^ill  go  now,"  she  said,  suddenly 
rising.  "  To-morrow,  then,  I  will  dine  here 
with  Alfred  and  yourselves.  He  must  not  ex- 
pect to  find  me  very  gay,  tell  him.  I  come 
from  a  dull  house,  and  from  such  sad  hearts 
that  my  own  has  grown  sad  with  them.  Good- 
bye." 

She  stooped  down  and  kissed  her  mother; 
she  shook  hands  with  Mr.  Law^son,  and  per- 
mitted him  to  kiss  her  forehead,  and  to  murmur 
his  blessing  over  her  ;  and  then  she  went  back 
to  Northumberland  Street,  and  to  those  friends 
who  were  waiting  for  her. 

"  Strange !"  she  murmured  to  herself,  *'  that 
this  should  seem  more  like  home  to  me — but  it 
is." 

The  day  passed  very  slowly ;  she  read  a  little, 
worked  a  little,  and  thought  a  great  deal — 
thought  so  much,  that  had  she  been  asked  what 
her  book  was  about,  or  of  what  her  work  con- 
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sisted,  she  could  have  hardly  replied  to  the  in- 
quiry. Later  in  the  evening,  when  Mrs.  Bridge 
had  gone  to  her  room,  and  Maud  was  thinking 
still  at  the  table,  holding  her  chin  with  her  dim- 
pled hands,  and  looking  at  the  gas,  Jenny 
Spans  wick  came  in,  and  touched  her  arm. 

"  Well,  Jenny,  what  is  it?" 

"  Ah !  I  was  going  to  ask  you  that.  Miss 
Maud." 

"  Were  you  f  was  the  reply.  "  Have  you 
time  to  think  of  me,  with  a  huge  trouble 
shadowing  you,  and  your  heart  in  suspense 
about  your  father  ?" 

"About  my  father,  and  Geoffiy  too — and  you." 

"  Don't  include  me  in  your  anxiety,  Jenny," 
said  Maud.  "I  shall  be  happy  shortly — 1 
haven't  any  trouble  of  my  own." 

"Not  any?" 

"  What  troubles  should  I  have  ?"  asked  Maud. 
"  I  share  my  friends'  cares  in  my  way,  but  they 
scarcely  approach  me  closely.  And  I  should  be 
happy  to-night — very  happy,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  cares  about  me  here." 
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"  Indeed  I     May  I  ask  why  f 

"  My  lover  is  coming  back  to  take  charge  of 
me,"  said  Maud,  speaking  very  rapidly  ;  "  and  I 
have  been  too  much  alone — too  far  apart  from 
him  and  his  affection.  I  told  them  that  I 
should  be  glad  to  see  him — so  I  shall  be  very, 
very  glad.  He  is  honest,  truthful,  and  has 
faith  in  me — and  I  shall  be  glad,  Jenny,  to  see 
Lord  Evesby.  Do  you  know  that  he  has  loved 
me  from  a  child,  and  waited  for  me  patiently 
all  his  life." 

"  Lord  Evesby ! — did  you  say  Lord  Evesby  ?" 
cried  Jenny  in  so  strange  a  voice,  that  Maud 
was  roused  to  interest. 

"  Yes,  I  said  Lord  Evesby." 

"  That  man  whom — whom  we  saw  once,  you 
and  I  together,  in  a  railway-train  going  to 
Hastings  ?  Are  you  to  marry  him  f  asked 
Jenny. 

"Yes,  I  am.  Is  there  any  reason  why  I  should 
notr 

"  No,  no.  But  you  told  me  that  day  that  he 
was  nothing  to  you — that  it  was  all  over  be- 
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tween  you,  and  could  never,  never  come  to  any- 
thing again.     You  almost  laughed  at  him  then." 

"  Yes,  I  remember;  so  I  did,  Jenny.  Are  you 
sorry  that  I  have  left  off  laughing,  and  learned 
to  think  what  an  affectionate  fellow  he  is  f 

"  Oh !  he  is  not  good  enough  for  you  I  He  is 
not  good  enough !"  cried  Jenny,  wringing  her 
hands. 

"  How  can  you  tell  that  ?  What  can  you 
know  of  Lord  Evesby,  Jenny?" 

"Nothing,"  answered  Jenny.  "AVhat  can  I 
know,  as  you  say?  And  you  love  him  very 
much,  after  all,  then  ?" 

"  Yes,  yes,  after  all,  I  love  him  very  much," 
cried  Maud.  "  Should  1  have  accepted  him, 
should  I  have  been  coward  enough  to  promise 
to  be  his  wife,  if  I  had  not  been  sure  that  in 
time  I  could  love  him  very  dearly?  How  is  it 
possible  that  I  should  not  know  my  own  mind  ? 
Am  I  not  strong-minded  enough  for  half  a  dozen 
women  ?" 

And,  to  prove  her  strength,  she  spread  her 
hands  before  her  face,  and  cried  softly  to  her- 
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self,  until  Jenny  leaned  over  her,  and  put  her 
arms  round  her,  saying, 

"  Oh !  Miss  Maud,  do  tell  me  if  you  love  him?" 

"  Cannot  you  believe  me  f  said  Maud,  very 
stem  and  cold  now. 

"  If  I  could  not  believe  you,  I  should  lose  faith 
in  everything,"  was  Jenny's  answer. 

Jenny  Avent  away  to  brood  on  this  discovery; 
and  having  brooded  to  her  heart's  content  in  the 
little  room  upstairs,  that  had  been  hers  since  she 
had  become  a  lodger  in  the  house,  she  went 
down  again  with  a  sudden  dash  into  Miss  Day's 
room,  before  she  remembered  that  that  lady  was 
at  the  theatre. 

"Nevermind,"  she  said,  after  a  vague  stare 
round  her ;  "  to-morrow  will  do,  or  the  next 
day.  There  is  no  hurry,  and  Miss  Day  will  tell 
me,  I  know.  And  if  it's  all  over  between  them 
— as  I'm  sure  it  is — and  Miss  Maud's  fond  of 
him — as  I  am  sure  she  is  now — why,  I  can  keep 
the  secret  as  well  as  anybody,  and  she'll  be 
happier,  knowing  nothing.  But  he's  not  good 
enough  for  her,  my  own  true,  dear  IVIiss  Maud — 
oh,  not  half  good  enough  I" 
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back! 

TTOW  long  Maud  Christopherson  thought  of 
^-*-  the  happiness  in  life  approaching  to  her 
with  Lord  Evesby's  arrival,  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
termine. Clocks  struck  more  than  once  from 
the  churches  round  the  Strand,  the  noises  in  the 
streets  grew  less,  and  then  became  fast  and 
furious  again,  as  cabs  rolled  homewards  with 
the  pleasure-seekers.  Miss  Day  returned,  and 
enlivened  the  house  by  ringing  the  bell  for  fifty 
small  requirements ;  and  still  ^laud  sat  there, 
picturing  the  happiness  of  her  future  with  a 
grave  expression  of  countenance. 

Suddenly  the  door  opened,  and  Jenny,  very 
red,  with  eyes  protruding,  and  hands  shaking 
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very  mucli,  stood  in  the  room,  gasping  for 
her  breath. 

"  Don't  be  afraid,  Miss  Mand — don't  scream. 
I  was  to  prepare  you — he's  come  !" 

"  Lord  Evesby  ?"  cried  Maud. 

"  Oh  !  no.  Geoffry — Geoffry  Bridge.  He's 
back  again.     They  have  let  him  go  I" 

"  Free ! — Geofiry  !"  said  Maud,  rising  with 
difficulty  as  the  door  opened,  and  a  voice  an- 
swered back, 

"  Not  quite  free,  but  the  first  step  towards  it, 
thank  heaven  I" 

And  then  Geoffry  Bridge  came  into  the  room 
at  one  bound,  as  full  of  excitement  as  Jenny  or 
Maud,  and  caught  Maud  by  both  hands,  and 
began  shaking  them  in  his  own,  and  laughing, 
and  blinking  very  much,  to  keep  the  tears  down 
in  his  eyes. 

"  Oh !  I  am  so  glad !"  cried  Maud,  with  dif- 
ficulty. 

"  And  you,  who  have  been  a  daughter  to  her 
all  this  time,  who  have  supported  her  with  all 
your  courage  and  strength,  who  have  been  so 

VOL.  III.  R 
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true  a  friend  to  us,  how  can  I  ever  thank 
you?  Oh  !  Maud,  my  more  than  sister,  you  are 
crying !" 

Yes,  he  was  very  wild  with  delight  at  his 
freedom,  though  he  had  taken  matters  very  cool- 
ly for  a  long  period ;  and  Maud's  tears  were  the 
chmax  which  carried  him  away,  and  made  a  fool 
of  him.  The  instant  afterwards  he  knew  what 
a  fool  he  had  been,  and  cursed  himself  for  his 
egregious  folly.  But  Maud's  tears  had  done  it, 
and  before  she  was  aware  of  it,  before  he  was 
conscious  himself  of  his  offence,  his  arms  were 
round  her,  and  he  had  kissed  her  passionately 
and  eagerly. 

Maud  thrust  herself  suddenly  from  him,  and 
went  blindly  across  the  room,  amongst  the  cur- 
tains hanging  by  the  window. 

"  How  dare  you  ? — you  forget  yourself  and 
me  ! — how  dare  you  do  this?"  she  sobbed  forth ; 
and  then  she  sank  into  a  chair,  and  resting  her 
head  upon  her  arms,  cried  terribly  in  earnest. 
There  was  a  dead  silence,  and  Geoffiy,  white  as 
a  ghost,  stood  like  a  culprit  looking  at  the  wo- 
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man  to  whom  he  had  proffered  an  insult  in  the 
first  moments  of  his  return. 

"  A  cruel  and  damned  insult !"  he  whispered 
to  himself. 

"  She  has  not  been  well,"  began  Jenny ; 
"she " 

"  Go  away,"  said  Bridge  harshly ;  "  leave  her 
to  me." 

Jenny  departed,  feeling  that  it  was  her  turn 
to  cry  now ;  and  Geoffry  Bridge  went  like  a 
culprit  across  the  room  to  Maud. 

"  I  will  not  ask  you  to  forgive  me,  Miss  Chris- 
topherson,"  he  said  slowly — "  you  can  never  do 
that,  for  it  was  a  dastardly  action,  not  likely  to 
be  excused  even  by  my  madness — for  I  was 
mad,  by  heaven !" 

Maud  slowly  recovered  her  composure ;  and 
when  she  was  looking  at  him  gravely,  almost 
sternly,  he  said  again, 

"  I  was  mad — indeed  I  was  I" 

"  I  will  believe  it  madness,"  answered  Maud 
quickly.  "  There,  there,  do  not  let  me  think  of 
it  again — it  could  not  have  been  the  friend  I 

r2 
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knew  once.  So  you  are  free  at  last !  We  had 
better  not  wake  the  poor  lady,  or  she  may  die 
of  joy." 

"  Where  is  she  f ' 

"  In  the  next  room.     Wait  one  minute." 

Maud  passed  into  the  next  room ;  and  Geof- 
fry  sat  down  and  stared  at  the  gas,  as  Maud 
had  done  some  time  since,  and  with  about  as 
much  satisfaction  in  his  looks.  She  came  back 
self-composed  and  cold,  and  said, 

"  She  is  asleep.  She  sleeps  soundly  through- 
out the  night,  and  I  would  not  alarm  her,  if  I 
were  you,  Mr.  Bridge,  by  a  sudden  surprise  at 
your  presence.     She  is  not  strong." 

"  I  know  that.  I  purpose  going  away  till  to- 
morrow.    There  is  a  cab  waiting  for  me  now." 

"  You  wish  me  to  break  the  news  to  her  ?" 

"  If  you  will,"  he  answered ;  "  no  one  else  can." 

"  And  you  will  return  to-morrow  ?" 

"Yes." 

There  was  a  silence  that  was  very  painful  for 
an  instant ;  and  Maud,  fearful  of  it,  and  what 
he  might  say,  began  again, 
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"  How  is  it  that  you  are  free  ?" 

"  Marmaduke  Spans  wick  was  arrested  late 
last  night,  and  has  confessed  his  guilt  in  court 
this  morning.  Bail  was  accepted  for  me  till  to- 
morrow's examination,  when  there  is  very  little 
doubt  that  I  shall  be  free.  My  presence,  in  fact, 
will  be  simply  a  form." 

"  This  will  be  good  news  for  Mrs.  Bridge  in- 
deed !"  said  Maud. 

"  Yes — ^it  will,"  he  asserted. 

He  sat  regarding  her  very  sorrowfully  ;  and  as 
she  rose,  he  rose  also,  and  went  towards  the 
door.  He  turned  again  so  suddenly,  that  she 
shrunk  back,  with  her  neck  and  face  all  crimson, 
until  the  colour  vanished,  and  left  her  like  mar- 
ble— ^white  and  cold. 

*'  I  alarm  you,"  he  said  with  a  half  groan  ;  "  I 
am  still  strange  and  rude.  I  was  only  going  to 
ask  you  once  more  to  believe  that  I  came  in 
mad  and  drunk." 

He  had  had  one  glass  of  sherry  since  his  re- 
lease, that  was  all  I 

Maud  bowed  her  head  in  assent.      Her  lip 
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began  quivering  again,  and  she  bit  at  it  to  pre- 
vent its  betraying  her  emotion. 

"  I  want  you  to  believe  also,"  he  said  fiercely, 
"  that  I  wish  that  they  had  sent  me  back  to  pri- 
son this  morning — that  Marmaduke  had  never 
been  found,  or  had  not  confessed.  For  I  do 
wish  this,  upon  my  soul !" 

"  Don't  say  that,"  pleaded  Maud. 

"  And  I  was  mad,"  he  added  again,  as  though 
he  could  not  repeat  that  fact  too  often  to  her. 

"  Yes,  I  think  you  were.     Good  night." 

"  Good  night,"  he  replied. 

At  the  door,  when  Maud  was  shutting  him 
softly  out,  he  turned  with  that  objectionable 
quickness,  which  brought  her  heart  into  her 
throat  again. 

"  And  very  drunk,"  he  said. 

Then  he  marched  to  his  cab  waiting  without, 
and  Maud  closed  the  door  upon  him. 
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"  GOING  AWAY  FOR  GOOD." 

IITHEN  Mrs.  Bridge  woke  the  following  day, 
'  *  she  found  a  pale  and  sad-faced  nui'se 
sitting  by  her  bedside. 

*'  Maud,"  she  said,  quickly,  "  you  have  heard 
bad  news.     Tell  me — I  can  bear  it." 

**  No,  no — do  not  alarm  yourself,"  Maud  re- 
plied, bending  over  her,  "rather  I  have  heard 
that  good  news  which  has  made  me  very 
thoughtful  and  thankful.  Can  you  bear  such 
news  with  as  strong  and  brave  a  front  as  you 
have  borne  the  troubles  ?" 

"  One  moment — let  me  think  I" 

The  old  woman  struggled  into  a  sitting  posi- 
tion in  her  bed,  and  tried  to  reflect  upon  what 
would  be  good  news  to  her — of  what  was  good 
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news  to  Maud  Christopherson,  that  she  should 
wear  that  sorrowful  aspect,  instead  of  rejoicing 
at  all  that  in  which  she  had  asked  her  to  re- 
joice. 

"  Yes — I  can  bear  good  news,  my  child,  and 
bless  the  bringer  of  them." 

Maud  stole  her  arm  round  the  old  wo- 
man's neck,  and  drew  the  withered  face 
upon  her  bosom,  as  she  might  have  done  a 
child's. 

"Supposing  that  we  are  sure — as  we  have 
always  been,  you  know — of  GeofFry's  freedom  ? 
Of  to-day  bringing  proofs  of  his  innocence,  and 
setting  him  before  the  world  without  a  stain 
upon  his  name?  Of  everybody  being  soiTy 
for  that  great  mistake  which  took  him  into  pri- 
son, and  from  you  ?  Of  his  coming  back  here 
presently  to^— to  kiss  you,"  she  added,  with  a 
sudden  colour  in  her  cheeks,  '*  and  to  ask  for 
your  congratulations  on  his  freedom." 

"  Supposing  all  this,"  murmured  Mrs.  Bridge, 
*'  I  should  be  very  happy.  And  you  are  sure, 
or  you  would  not  talk  like  that  to  me." 
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"  Yes,  I  am  sure." 

"  God  bless  you,  Maud  Christopherson !" 

It  was  the  blessing  which  she  had  promised 
her ;  it  was  to  Maud  the  echo  of  that  bless- 
ing uttered  years  ago  when  she  came  to  Cam- 
berwell  to  pay  money  that  was  owing,  and  to 
talk  of  the  wild  fancy  that  her  boy  had  had  for 
her.  How  long  that  fancy  had  lasted,  or  how 
strange  that  it  should  have  begun  again,  over- 
leaping the  chasm  of  dull  years,  and  throwing 
the  glow  of  its  romance  upon  the  track  of  every 
day! 

"  AVhen  will  he  come  ?"  Mrs.  Bridge  asked,  in 
a  low  whisper. 

"Soon!" 

"  Is  he  free  now  ? — have  they  set  him  at 
liberty  already  f 

"  They  will  in  an  hour  or  two.  There  is  no 
doubt." 

*'  I  am  so  glad,  Maud,"  said  the  old  woman, 
trembKng  very  much,  "  I  have  been  waiting  for 
this.     I  can  afford  to  die  now." 

*'  No,  not  yet,"  said  Maud,  "  he  must  not  have 
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a  new  trouble  before  him.  You  must  keep 
strong." 

"  I  have  tried,  from  the  day  of  his  arrest." 

"  A  little  longer,  till  he  is  strong  himself.  He 
is  very  wild  and  unsettled  now  with  liberty,  I 
know,"  she  said,  thoughtfully. 

"  Poor  Geofiry !"  murmured  Mrs.  Bridge,  *'  is 
he?" 

She  was  very  weak  ;  the  palsy  had  returned 
to  her,  now  that  there  were  no  courage  and 
pride  necessary  to  keep  her  heart  from  break- 
ing. It  had  been  a  close  and  brave  fight  to  the 
last,  for  the  honour  of  her  unlucky  house. 

*'  Maud,"  she  said,  suddenly,  "  you  will  not 
go  away,  but  stay  with  me  a  day  or  two  longer 
— ^until  I  am  used  to  the  happiness,  or  pass 
away  from  it." 

"You  will  soon  be  used  to  it,"  replied 
Maud  Christopherson ;  "you  will  go  back  to 
Brayling,  and  I  shall  meet  you  there,  and  see 
you  every  day.  But — but  I  could  not  remain 
with  you  and  Geoffry — I  have  already  made 
preparations   for    departure — my  mamma   has 
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come  to  London,  and  is  stopping  at  the  Charing 
Cross  Hotel — she  is  anxious  about  me,  and  wants 
me  at  her  side — I  am  going  to  her  directly  Geof- 
frey comes." 

"  Yes,  yes,  it  is  right  after  all,"  she  said,  with 
a  sigh,  "  and  I  am  a  selfish  old  woman  to  try 
and  keep  you  here.     How  I  must  have  wearied 

your 

*'  No,  you  have  not,"  was  Maud's  reply. 

"  I  shall  know  where  to  find  you,  Maud,  at 
any  moment;  here  or  in  the  pleasant  country 
where  the  green  trees  are,  and  my  boy  spent 
his  holiday." 

Was  she  rambling  ?  Had  the  surprise  been 
too  much  for  her,  after  all  ? 

"  Yes,  I  shall  never  be  far  from  you,"  said 
Maud  cheerfully;  "and  though  we  shall  have 
no  more  big  troubles  to  distress  us,  still,  we 
shall  meet  often  to  talk  of  the  old  ones.  The 
Bridges  and  the  Christophersons  were  always 
good  friends." 

"The  Bridges  were  always  unlucky — per- 
haps they  will  be  so  until  the  end.     Geoffry  be- 
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gan  well,  but  ended  very  foolishly.  Oh,  dear, 
what  a  foolish  fellow  he  was  to  think  of  you, 
Maud!" 

"  The  folly  will  die  out,  and  the  sound  com- 
mon sense  will  be  left  wherewith  to  make  his 
fortune,"  answered  Maud  firmly. 

"  If  I  had  not  taunted  him  Tvdth  being  glad  to 
get  away  from  me,  and  spend  his  holiday  in 
Switzerland,"  she  said,  "  what  a  different  life 
for  him !" 

What  a  different  life  for  me  too,  Maud  Chris- 
topherson  might  have  thought,  for  she  was  silent 
for  a  while. 

"  Shall  I  tell  you  how  Geofifry  will  obtain  his 
release?"  she  asked  suddenly. 

"  Yes,  please.  I  do  not  seem  to  be  so  grate- 
ful for  the  means  as  I  should  be.  And  yet  I  am, 
too — heaven  knows  that." 

Maud  related  the  story,  or  as  much  as  she  had 
learned  of  it  from  the  hurried  explanation  of 
Geoffry  Bridge  last  night,  when  he  had 
spoken  incoherently  and  in  the  huskiest  of  bass 
voices ;  and  she  had  listened,  or  tried  to  listen, 
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thinking  of  something  else  meanwhile,  and  hav- 
ing throughout  that  strange  brief  conference  a 
pulsation  in  her  throat,  and  bell-like  voices  sing- 
ing in  her  ears.  When  it  had  all  been  related, 
and  Mrs.  Bridge  had  thanked  her,  Maud  said 
with  hesitation, 

"  Would  you  think  me  very  eager  to  go 
away — very  unkind  to  you,  and  too  anxious  to 
reach  my  mother's  side — if  I  were  to  ask  you 
now  to  say  good-bye  ?" 

"  Before  Geoffry  comes  ?" 

"Yes." 

*'  If  you  wish  it,  Maud — it  is  for  the  best,"  said 
Mrs.  Bridge. 

"I  wish  it." 

Mrs.  Bridge  sighed,  and  said  again, 

"  You  will  like  to  go  before  he  comes  ?" 

'^  I  should  like  to  go  before  that,"  repeated 
Maud. 

"You  do  not  care  to  see  him?" 

"  No— not  now— not  yet,"  said  Maud  fever- 
ishly. "Pray  let  me  go,  if  you  can  spare 
me." 
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Mrs.  Bridge  did  not  offer  any  impediment  in 
the  way  of  Maud's  retreat. 

"  I  can  spare  yon,  dear — I  am  very  happy." 

Maud  was  prepared  to  depart  five  minutes 
afterwards.  Her  boxes  had  been  packed  long 
since,  and  Jenny  Spanswick  was  ready  to  ac- 
company her  at  a  moment's  notice.  All  had 
been  prepared  in  the  first  hours  after  daybreak ; 
for  Maud  had  not  known  rest,  and  had  not 
sought  for  rest  since  Geofiry  Bridge  had  startled 
her. 

"Going,  then,  for  goodf  said  Mrs.  Bridge, 
when  Maud  came  in  again. 

"  Yes,  for  the  good  of  all  of  us,  I  trust,"  she 
answered. 

There  were  a  few  tears  shed,  and  many 
thanks  expressed ;  and  then  Maud,  her  new  pro- 
Ugie,  and  her  maid,  drifted  away  for  ever  from 
Northumberland  Street. 

When  Geofifry  Bridge  arrived,  he  scowled  at 
the  strange  servant  who  opened  the  door  for 
him. 

"  Where  is  Mrs. Bridge?" 
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"  Sitting  in  the  parlour,  sir,  waiting  for  you." 

"  Ah  I  that's  well,"  he  said.  "  And  Miss  Chris- 
topherson,  where  is  she  ?" 

"  She's  been  gone  away,  sir,  with  her  boxes, 
nigh  on  two  hours." 

"  Not  coming  back,  then  ?"  he  said,  quickly. 

"  No,  sir — I  heard  her  wish  Mrs.  Bridge  good- 
bye, and  she  gave  me  two  sovereigns  for  my 
trouble, — bless  her,  for  the  real  lady  that  she  is, 
I  didn't  mind  trouble  for  her." 

"Yes,  yes — don't  talk  so  much — where  has 
she  gone  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,  sir." 

"  Ah  I  it  does  not  matter.  Gone  away, 
thenl" 

At  the  door  of  the  old  room,  with  a  strong 
grasp  upon  the  handle  he  was  about  to  turn,  he 
said  to  himself  again, 

"Gone  away,  then — without  a  wish  to  see 
me,  or  a  thought  of  the  wish  that  I  had  to  see 
her.     Gone  for  ever  at  last." 

Then  he  turned  the  handle  sharply,  and  like 
a  clever  actor  as  he  was  upon  an  emergency,  he 
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went  towards  his  grandmother  radiant  with 
smiles,  and  with  his  strong  arms  outstretched  to 
take  the  poor  woman  in  their  clasp. 

"  Ah !  old  lady — proud  old  mother  I — didn't  we 
both  say  that  we  should  live  this  down,  and  be 
as  free  and  happy  together  as  we  have  ever 
been?  Did  we  not  know  better  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  doubtful  and  fretful  ones?  So  the 
good  luck  comes  round  again !" 

But  as  she  hid  her  withered  face  on  his  broad 
chest,  and  sobbed  with  joy  there,  he  looked 
grimly  over  her  shoulder  at  the  very  spot  where 
he  had  kissed  Maud  Christopherson  last  night, 
and  thought  of  his  lost  love. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


THE  LOVER  S  RETURN. 


ITRS.  LAWSON  was  not  prepared  for  the 
■^'^  \dsit  of  her  daughter  before  luncheon,  still 
less  for  the  announcement  that  Maud  was  back 
with  her  for  good.  She  was  pleased  to  wel- 
come her ;  for  of  late  days  she  had  learned  to 
miss  her  very  much.  Years  of  indifference,  or 
of  harshness  from  her  second  husband,  had  worn 
away  the  past  romance  about  him,  and  it 
was  an  uphill  life  for  her,  with  her  weak- 
ness and  obstinacy,  and  his  hard  temper  to 
combat  at  every  step.  She  wanted  attention, 
for  she  was  fond  of  it,  and  had  had  it  in 
the  days  when  her  first  husband  had  spoiled 
her ;  and  Mr.  Lawson,  it  was  certain,  paid 
no  one  attention  save  himself.  Vanity  was  in- 
VOL.  III.  "S 
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grained  in  her,  and  only  her  maid  flattered  her 
now,  and  missing  much  that  had  made  life  pleas- 
ant, and  encountering  a  great  deal  to  balk  her, 
she  thought  of  Maud  as  the  daughter  who  had 
borne  with  her,  and  loved  her.  She  believed 
that  she  loved  Maud,  too — perhaps  she  did,  de- 
spite her  spasmodic  affection  and  capriciousness  ; 
and  she  was  certain  that  she  had  missed  her 
more  during  those  few  weeks  than  she  had  done 
during  all  those  years  in  which  Maud,  stung  by- 
much  unkindness,  had  held  aloof  from  her  and 
her  new  husband. 

But  Mrs.  Lawson  had  a  bad  way  of  showing 
her  affection,  which  was  always  accompanied  by 
a  hundred  little  reproaches.  And  after  Maud 
had  been  welcomed  back,  and  taken  to  her 
breast  and  kissed,  she  was  told  that  she  had  not 
done  well  in  devoting  herself  exclusively  to  Mrs. 
Bridge's  sorrows ;  and  that  she,  the  mother, 
should  have  been  considered  more.  Maud  was 
her  own  mistress,  but  she  should  remember  that 
her  mother  was  ill,  and  needed  care  and  sym- 
pathy, and  that  she  had  only  her  daughter  to 
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look  to.  She  said  nothing  against  Lawson — and 
this  was  an  admirable  act  of  self-repression  in 
a  querulous  woman,  who  was  too  proud  to  own 
that  she  had  made  a  mistake  in  life — but  a  hus- 
band was  not  like  a  daughter,  after  all. 

Maud  bore  this,  and  a  great  deal  more  than 
this,  and  complained  not.  She  sat  in  the  draw- 
ing-room of  her  mother's  apartments  in  the  great 
hotel  very  still  and  passive,  betraying  not  any 
of  her  old  restlessness  under  inflictions  of  the 
kind,  but  meekly  regarding  the  carpet  at  her 
feet,  and  by  her  silence  tacitly  acknowledging 
the  truth  of  every  word  that  was  spoken.  Mrs. 
Lawson  thought  this  for  awhile;  then,  as  a  new 
idea  crossed  her  mind,  she  said  suddenly  and 
sharply, 

"  I  don't  believe  that  you  are  listening  to  me, 
Maud." 

"  Am  I  not  ?"  she  said,  dreamily.  "  Possibly 
I  have  wandered  a  little  from  the  subject.  What 
were  you  saying,  mamma? — what  had  I  done 
last  that  was  unkind  and  unfeeling  ?  Oh  !  I  re- 
member." 

s2 
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"  I  did  not  say  unkind  and  unfeeling,  but " 

.  "But  need  we  talk  any  more  of  past  mis- 
takes," said  Maud,  becoming  alive  to  the  present 
at  last,  "  when  we  have  much  in  the  future  to 
consider? — when  I  am  here  at  your  side,  and 
don't  want  to  stray  away  any  more  ?" 

"  I  wish  that  I  could  rely  upon  you  ;  and  yet 
there's  Evesby  now.  Oh  !  dear,  I  shall  be  sorry 
and  proud  too  when  you  are  a  lady  of  title.  I 
must  come  very  oftei>  to  see  you,  Maud,  and 
make  up  for  it  that  way.  Sometimes  I  think," 
she  added,  "  that  my  happiest  time  will  be  when 
you  have  a  home  of  your  own,  and  I  can  stay 
with  you  a  great  deal.  Lawson  will  be  im- 
mersed in  politics  then." 

"You  will  be  always  welcome,"  said  Maud. 
"  I  shall  be  for  ever  out  of  school,  with  only  a 
husband  to  chide  me." 

"  That  is  a  hint,  I  suppose  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Law- 
son,  quickly. 

"  Yes,"  said  Maud,  kissing  her,  and  stealing 
her  arms  round  her,  "for  I  must  not  have 
everybody  scolding   me,   mamma.     When   my 
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husband  finds  fault,  I  must  come  to  the  mother 
for  consolation — daughters  always  do,  you 
know  !" 

"  Ah,  husbands  are  dreadful  things,"  said  Mrs. 
Lawson ;  "  and  though  Evesby  would  not  hurt 
the  hair  of  a  worm's  head,  I  am  sure  you  will  be 
glad  to  come  to  me,  my  dear.  And  I  shall  be 
glad  to  come  to  you." 

Of  which  last  fact  there  was  very  little  doubt, 
for  she  was  building  upon  it  already,  now  that 
her  daughter's  engagement  was  a  settled  thing. 

There  was  a  fresh  subject  for  complaint 
when  luncheon  was  served,  and  Mr.  Lawson  had 
returned  from  a  stroll  in  the  park.  Maud  had 
kept  her  communication  until  then,  ^vith  a  wise 
regard  to  the  old  instruction  of  avoiding  vain 
repetitions.  At  luncheon  she  spoke  of  her  pro- 
tSgee,  who  was  too  shy  to  join  them  at  present; 
of  a  young  woman  in  whom  she  had  been  inte- 
rested from  her  girlhood,  and  in  whose  future 
welfare  she  took  interest.  Something  of  the 
story  the  mother  had  heard  before,  but  not  all ; 
and  very  briefly  Maud  detailed  it,  and  alluded 
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to  her  hopes  of  turning  to  Jenny  Spanswick's 
moral  advantage  the  study  of  her  next  few 
years.  She  asked  no  advice  in  this  matter,  but 
expressed  her  intentions,  and  looked  calmly  from 
one  to  another  as  she  summed  up  the  position. 
There  was  a  blankness  on  the  faces  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lawson,  but  no  opposition  was  offered  to 
the  new  crotchet ;  it  was  not  policy  to  do  so 
when  Maud  looked  and  spoke  in  that  way. 
Mrs.  Lawson  only  said, 

"  I  wonder  what  Lord  Evesby  will  say  to 

itr 

^'  Lord  Evesby  will  not  be  consulted  in  this 
matter,"  replied  Maud,  quietly.  "  This  is  a 
woman's  business,  in  which  only  a  woman  can 
take  interest." 

An  hour  after  luncheon  Lord  Evesby  arrived, 
and  was  welcomed  by  these  three  members  of  a 
far  from  united  family.  They  were  united  in 
being  glad  to  see  him,  however,  although  he 
was  immediately  struck  with  Maud's  pale  face. 

"  You  have  not  been  well,  dearest,"  he  said, 
when  the  Lawsons  had  discreetly  left  them  to- 
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gether.  "  I  hope  that  you  have  not  been  un- 
happy at  home  since  I  have  been  away.  I  will 
not  have  that." 

"  I  have  not  been  at  home,  Alfred,"  she  re- 
plied. "  Did  not  my  last  letter  reach  you,  tell- 
ing you  of  Mrs.  Bridge  and  her  great  trouble  ?" 

"No,"  he  said.  "I  have  been  travelling 
about  on  absurd  and  special  missions.  What 
has  happened'^" 

Maud  related  the  story;  &nd  he  listened  with 
that  polite  attention  which  was  due  from  a 
gentleman  to  a  lady,  but  he  was  not  greatly  in- 
terested, Maud  could  see.  It  was  a  hard  position 
for  Mr.  Bridge,  certainly,  he  hinted,  and  lucky  for 
Bridge  that  he  had  got  off  with  flying  colours; 
and  Maud  must  have  been  very  much  worried, 
despite  all  her  kindness  in  assisting  these  people, 
by  the  complexities  of  the  case.  That  accounted 
for  her  looldng  pale  and  worn ;  it  was  a  very 
good  thing  that  he  had  come  back  to  take  care 
of  her  for  himself. 

Maud  started,  coloured,  and  for  a  moment 
looked  afraid  of  him. 
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"  I  think  it  is  time,  dear,  that  I  took  care  of 
you  in  earnest,"  he  said,  pitching  his  voice  into 
that  low  tender  key  which  had  had  its  effect 
that  summer  at  The  Woodlands,  "  and  that  we 
announce  our  engagement  to  the  world.  I  have 
written  to  my  sisters,  and  told  them  all, — see 
what  a  bad  one  I  am  to  keep  a  secret,  Maud." 

"  And  your  sifters  ?" 

"  Are  ready  with  their  congratulations,  and 
anxious  to  see  you.  '  You  must  not  mind  a  little 
starchiness  at  first ;  but  that  will  soon  wear  off 
when  they  know  you  better,  and  love  you  as  I 
do." 

"  As  you  do,"  said  Maud,  mournfully  ;  "  will 
their  affection  and  yours  be  identical,  then  ?" 

"Why,  no.  But  you  understand  what  I 
mean,"  he  replied,  "  that  they  will  like  you  very 
much — because  you  are  a  good  dear  girl,  and 
can  hold  your  head  up  as  proudly  as  they 
when  the  occasion  requires  it.  My  sisters 
would  have  never  admired  a  quiet,  meek, 
unani mated  little  woman ;  but  a  woman  who 
can  take  her  own  part,  and  speak  up   for  her- 
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self,  they  will  be  glad  to  welcome  as  their 
brother's  wife." 

"  They  are  very  kind,"  said  Maud,  "  I  hope 
that  I  shall  like  them — I  do  not  feel  quite  cer- 
tain of  it  at  present.  And  now,  Evesby — Al- 
fred," she  added,  turning  very  quickly  to  him, 
and  looking  with  a  strange  intentness  into  his 
face,  "  are  you  sure  that  you  love  me — that  from 
the  first  it  has  been  really  love  which  has  lasted 
all  these  years  ?" 

"  It  has  been  really  love,  my  pretty  sceptic," 
he  replied. 

"  Really  love  ?"  she  repeated. 

"  Knowing  no  deviation ;  looking  forward  to 
you,  and  approaching  to  you  step  by  step  per- 
sistently, despite  your  coldness,  and  the  silence 
of  those  four  years  in  which  I  missed  you ;  de- 
spite each  and  every  obstacle,  until  you  came 
shyly  to  my  heart  one  night." 

He  put  his  arms  round  her  and  kissed  her 
cheek  ;  and  she  did  not  turn  away  and  fly  into 
one  of  her  passions,  as  she  had  done  last  night, 
when  Geoffry  Bndge  was  rude.      The  lover's 
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kiss  reminded  her  of  that  incident,  and  she  won- 
dered whether  it  were  right  to  hide  it  away 
from  him,  as  a  reminiscence  painful  and  acute, 
with  which  he  had  no  connection — which  was 
the  secret  of  a  man  who  loved  her  very  hope- 
lessly, and  whose  passion  she  had  pitied  so  much 
that  the  glow  of  its  romance  had  lingered  with 
her,  and  dazed  her  with  its  ardency.  She  won- 
dered at  more  than  that — whether  this  Lord 
Evesby  had  ever  loved  her,  despite  those  pro- 
testations just  uttered  with  a  marvellous  flu- 
ency— had  ever  really  loved  her,  for  all  his  stout 
assertion,  and  really  looked  to  her  as  to  his  one 
hope  and  happiness.  And  then  the  instant  after- 
wards she  was  crying  on  his  breast,  so  passion- 
ately and  convulsively  that  he  held  his  breath 
with  dismay  before  saying — 

*'  Maud,  dearest — my  own  dear  girl — what  is 
it  ? — what  is  it  now  f 

There  was  no  mistake  in  his  affection  and  soli- 
citude ;  the  tears  were  in  his  own  blue  eyes  at 
her  grief;  he  had  turned  as  pale  as  herself,  and 
his  voice  was  husky  with  emotion. 
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"  Oh !  Evesby,  if  it  should  be  a  mistake  of 
yours,  say  so  in  time.  I  am  learning  to  love  you 
— with  all  my  heart.  I  am  striving  to  do  that, 
in  fulfilment  of  the  promise  with  which  you 
were  content  when  you  asked  me  to  become 
your  wife.  And  I  thought  that  I  had  done  so 
—and  then  I  grew  fearful  of  what  was  right — 
of  what  you  thought  of  me — of  my  own  precipi- 
tation— and  I — I  would  have  been  almost  glad 
to  set  you  free." 

"  To  set  me  free,  Maud!"  he  exclaimed;  "  what 
nonsense !" 

" To   have   set    myself  free,    then  ;  and 

thought  of  it  all  again,  and  tried  just  as  hard — 
I— I  would  have  promised  that,  Alfred — to  have 
loved  you,  feeling  that  it  was  right  and  just. 
And  just,"  she  repeated  firmly. 

"  My  dear  Maud,  those  Bridges  have  been 
too  much  for  you — their  trials  have  been  yours 
— and  this  is  the  re-action.  I  am  very  glad  that 
I  am  back." 

"  So  am  I,"  Maud  said ;  "  I  am  very  glad  of 
that." 
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"  You  are  kind  to  say  so,"  he  replied  ;  "  but 
you  were  always  an  outspoken  girl,  and  I  think 
that  drew  me  to  you  first.  What  a  love  that 
was,  and  how  I  built  upon  your  consent  then. 
Do  you  remember  my  going  away  before  the 
great  quarrel  ?" 

"Yes— well?" 

"  I  could  have  killed  myself — I  did  think  of 
it ;  but  I  had  not  the  courage,  Maud,"  he  said  ; 
"  and  I  was  awfully  despairing  afterwards.  I 
was  wild  after  that ;  I  think  that  I  drank  a 
little  ;  I  know — everybody  knows — that  I  gam- 
bled a  great  deal ;  and  then  Ave  met  again,  and 
all  my  virtues  stole  back  one  by  one  at  the  sight 
of  you.  Ah  !  I  was  a  bad  fellow  till  your  good- 
ness saved  me.' ' 

"  I  have  something  to  be  proud  of,  then,"  said 
Maud,  smiling  at  him. 

'^  Yes,  April  face,  you  have." 

He  kissed  her  again,  tenderly  and  softly,  and 
again  Maud  thought  of  Geofifry  Bridge,  and 
shivered,  and  dropped  from  the  present  com- 
pany and  the  hotel  sitting-room  to   the   past 
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night  and  that  Northumberland  Street  front 
parlour.  Should  she  tell  him  ? — would  it  not 
be  fairer  to  tell  him  ?     Yes,  she  would. 

"I  have  something  to  confess,  Alfred,  that 
will  surprise  you  a  little,"  she  said. 

"  I  am  not  fond  of  surprises,  Maud.  I  like  to 
be  gradually  led  up  to  a  revelation,  being  a  weak 
and  nervous  fellow,"  he  said,  laughing.  "  You 
know  that  I  am  not  strong-minded,  that  I  am 
impressionable — easily  led  away;  but,  thank 
heaven,  easily  led  back  again — not  the  worst  of 
men,  by  a  great  deal." 

"  You  are  on  defence  to-day,  Alfred — have 
you  any  little  confession  to  make  me  in  your 
turn  r 

'*  Who  ? — I  ?"  he  said,  reddening  sudden- 
ly. "Oh!  I  have  confessed  all  to  you  long 
since.  Why  should  I  conceal  anything  from 
you  ? — what  have  I  a  right  to  conceal  ?  " 

"  Nothing,"  answered  Maud ;  "  and  beHeving 
that  between  man  and  woman  who  are  pledged 
to  each  other,  as  between  man  and  wife  who 
are  bound  to  each  other  for  life,  there  should 
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not  be  withtield  even  the  sliadow  of  a  secret, 
I  am  going  to  tell  you  a  plain  story.  And 
if  I  have  been  to  blame — and  you  shall  be 
my  judge — I  will  take  my  scolding  and  my 
punishment  with  grave  humility." 

"  I  am  getting  interested." 

He  passed  his  arm  round  her,  and  drew 
her  to  his  side ;  and  she  sat  by  him,  looking 
down,  and  considering  how  she  should  begin. 
Once  more  the  desire  to  keep  the  secret  to  her- 
self stole  over  her  as  she  sat  there;  and  the 
sense  of  misery  and  isolation  returned,  even 
with  her  lover's  arm  around  her  waist. 

"Well,  Maud,  I  am  all  attention,"  he  said, 
after  a  long  silence. 

With  the  hand  that  had  not  drawn  Maud 
closer  to  his  side,  he  had  begun  to  toy  with  a 
large  golden  locket  hanging  from  the  hair- 
guard  to  which  his  watch  was  attached ;  and 
the  action  arrested  Maud's  notice  very  strangely. 
He  was  in  no  hurry  for  the  revelation,  and  not 
at  all  excited  by  it ;  but  with  one  leg  crossed 
over  the  other,  and  with  Maud  nestling  to  him, 
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and  her  fair  head  almost  incHned  to  droop  upon 
his  shoulder  in  her  confidence,  he  could  have 
sat  there  all  day,  and  felt  that  it  was  a  happy- 
situation,  and  far  to  be  preferred  to  diplo- 
macy. So  he  jingled  his  locket  in  his  hand, 
and  waited  until  the  surprise  came  of  which 
she  had  spoken ;  or,  at  all  events,  a  surprise  for 
which  he  was  unprepared. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  slow  movement  away 
from  him — an  almost  imperceptible  movement 
at  first,  which  increased  until  he  tightened  his 
hold  a  little,  when  her  hands  touched  the  one 
at  her  waist,  and  removed  it  and  his  arm  from 
the  encircling  fold  which  she  had  tolerated. 
There  was  the  same  slowness  of  movement  in 
it  all,  as  though  she  were  in  her  sleep;  and 
when  he  looked  at  her  eagerly,  and  with  an 
on-coming  sense  of  fear — for  it  had  scarcely 
come  yet — there  was  indeed  a  white  face  to 
scare  him,  a  greenish  white  face,  in  which  there 
seemed  nothing  but  two  great  gi'ey  eyes  glar- 
ing at  the  locket  which  he  still  held  in  his  left 
hand. 
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"  Maud,"  he  whispered ;  but  she  did  not  an- 
swer him ;  and  he  did  not  guess  at  the  meaning 
of  it  all,  until  her  hands  went  slowly  forth  to- 
wards the  locket  also.  Then  for  a  minute  his 
heart  stopped,  and  he  felt  sick  and  ill — it  was 
only  for  one  brief  minute,  but  he  remembers 
it  now.  It  was  the  greatest  shock  but  one 
of  his  whole  weak  life. 

"  What  is  it?"  he  asked  again,  "  this  ?" 

**  Yes — this  locket,"  she  said  ;  "  let  me  look 
at  it,  Evesby." 

"  She  leaned  forward,  touched  it,  and  opened 
it.  There  was  a  crystal  glass  within,  and  a 
black  silk  lining  behind  it — nothing  else. 

"  Where  is  the  portrait  f  she  asked  sharply. 

"  What  portrait  ?"  he  said — "  oh  !  my  sister's. 
I  lost  that  at  Paris  somehow,  dear." 

The  locket  dropped  from  her  hands,  and  she 
sat  back  still  further  away  from  him. 

"  Your  sister  ! — yes,  you  said  it  was  your  sis- 
ter when  I  saw  it  by  chance  the  day  after  we 
were  engaged  to  one  another.  And  it  was 
your  sisters  likeness,  then  ?  " 
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"  To  be  sure  it  was,"  he  said,  with  an  odd 
short  laugh ;  "  are  you  afraid  it  was  anybody- 
else's?" 

"  No — not  afraid,"  said  Maud,  looking  steadily 
at  him.  *'  Shall  I  see  this  sister  too — and 
shortly  ?" 

"  When  she  comes  from  Milan  with  her  hus- 
band ?     Or  when  we  visit  her  abroad  ?" 

"  I  should  know  her  anywhere." 

"  What  a  memory  you  have !"  he  replied  a 
little  nervously,  and  with  the  same  forced  air  of 
lightness.  "  How  is  it  possible  that  you  can 
remember  the  portrait  that  I  used  to  carry 
here." 

"I  don't  know — I  think  I  can,"  she  said, 
with  the  same  thoughtful  utterance.  "  I  was 
struck  by  the  face,  and  tried  to  learn  it  by 
heart?" 

"  Why  was  that,  Maud?" 

"  I  thought  to  myself  that  it  was  a  sad,  kind 
face — not  a  proud  one  which  would  turn  away, 
or  assume  a  superciliousness  that  would  set  her 
brother's  wife  against  her  from  the  first.     And 

VOL.  III.  T 
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yet  how  mistaken  one  may  be  in  faces  !  Have 
you  another  portrait  of  your  sister — a  carte  de 
visite,  or  anything  ?"  she  asked. 

"  No,  I  have  not,  Maud.  Why  this  sudden 
interest  in  her  ?  I  cannot  make  it  out.  Is  it 
part  of  the  little  secret  of  which  you  have  been 
speaking  f 

"  No,"  she  answered  with  considerable  deci- 
sion, and  even  with  an  angry  stamp  of  her  foot 
as  she  rose. 

He  was  terribly  perplexed,  but  he  said — 

"  Maud,  what  does  this  mean  V 

"I  will  tell  you  presently — not  now,"  she 
said. 

"  And  the  little  confession " 

"  I  have  no  confession  to  make  to  you — ^yet," 
she  added,  after  a  slight  pause.  "  I  must  go— 
I  would  rather  not  stop  here  any  longer — I  am 
not  well.  I  shall  see  you  at  dinner ;  I  shall  be 
better  then." 

She  went  hurriedly  from  him;  and  Lord  Eves- 
by  dropped  into  his  chair  again,  and  tried  to 
think  out  the  mystery,  and  to  wonder  if  it  were 
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possible  that  she  had  such  an  excellent  memory 
as  she  had  boasted  already  that  morning.  Fail- 
ing to  think  in  peace  and  quietness  after  she  had 
gone,  he  went  away,  found  his  hat,  and  walked 
up  the  Strand,  considering  the  position,  and 
weighing  probabilities  against  improbabilities 
with  scrupulous  exactness. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


ANOTHER  ACTRESS. 


1ITAUD  had  not  gone  to  her  own  room  to 
-^^  think,  but  to  find  Jenny  Spanswick,  who 
was  considerably  startled  at  her  looks  as  she 
confronted  her.  Jenny  had  been  writing  a 
long  letter  to  her  father  in  her  own  room, 
and  was  full  of  hope  that  Marmaduke  would 
exonerate  William  Spanswick  from  a  great 
deal  of  the  blame  which  had  attached  to  him, 
now  that  he  had  made  one  confession,  and 
possibly  felt  the  better  for  it.  She  was  writ- 
ing the  address  when  Maud  entered,  closed 
the  door,  and  took  a  seat  immediately  in  front 
of  her. 

"Has — has   anything  fresh   happened?"  she 
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asked  ;  "  is  there  more  bad  news  upon  its  way 

to  us  r 

"  I  don't  know — I  can't  say  what  is  bad  news, 
Jenny,"  answered  Maud.  "  My  head  aches,  my 
temples  throb  violently.  Give  me  a  glass  of 
water,  Jenny,  or  I  shall  drop." 

Jenny  was  holding  the  water-glass  to  her  the 
instant  afterwards. 

"  Shall  I  send " 

"  Send  for  no  one  !"  cried  Maud  sharply,  "but 
sit  down — here,  opposite.  I  want  you  to  think 
— to  think  for  me." 

"  Yes,"  said  Jenny. 

"  Now,  do  not  begin  to  stare  me  out  of  coun- 
tenance," said  Maud,  peevishly.  "  You  remember 
Lord  Evesby,  the  gentleman  whom  we  met  in 
the  railway-carriage  going  down  to  Hastings  ? 
You  said  so." 

*'  Yes,  I  remember  him  perfectly,"  said  Jenny. 

"  I  have  been  thinking  all  at  once  what  you 
said  to  me  last  night — it  did  not  affect  me  then, 
now  it  does,  seriously  and  sharply.  Why  is  he 
not  good  enough  for  me  *?  " 
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"  Did  I  say  that  ?"  asked  Jenny. 

"  Yes  ;  was  there  any  reason  for  thinking  so, 
besides  your  idea  of  my  own  superlative  excel- 
lence ?"  asked  Maud,  a  little  scornfully. 

"  Give  me  time,  please,  Miss  Maud — heaven 
knows,  I  don't  wish  to  deceive  you  in  any- 
thing— but  1  must  think  a  little  before  I  answer 

you." 

"  Before  you  answer  me  with  an  evasion,  do 
you  mean  ?  "  cried  Maud  Chris topherson,  with 
her  white  hands  clenched,  and  her  eyes  blazing 
with  the  passion  that  was  in  her  ;  "  if  you  dare 
— if  you  dare,  Jenny.  Girl,  you  know  something 
of  Lord  Evesby,  and  have  hidden  it  from  me  all 
your  life." 

"  I  was  hiding  it  from  you  until  I  had  time 
to  find  out  all  the  truth,"  said  Jenny;  "  and  then 
I  should  have  acted  for  the  best." 

"  What  is  for  the  best  must  not  be  left  to 
your  consideration.  Now,  tell  me  all — and 
quickly." 

"  Give  me  time  to  think,"  pleaded .  Jenny 
Spanswick  again. 
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"  Ten  minutes  to  think  fairly,  then — not  an 
instant  to  deceive  me." 

"  Am  I  likely  to  do  that  ?" 

"  I  don't  know — "  cried  Maud — ^*  why  should 
I  believe  in  anything  now — ^in  any  good — in  any 
honour  or  truth  ?  Why  should  I  trust  in  you 
for  an  instant  ?" 

"  Ten  minutes,  then,"  was  all  that  Jenny  re- 
plied to  this. 

Maud  was  very  excited  and  impatient,  but 
she  waited  the  allotted  time,  although  she 
looked  at  her  watch  every  moment  with  a  ner- 
vous eagerness.  There  was  something  to  tell 
her ;  there  was  a  connecting  link  between  that 
portrait  in  the  locket  and  the  actress  who  had 
come  to  Northumberland  Street  to  see  Miss 
Day,  between  Lord  Evesby  and  that  woman.  It 
was  her  portrait  which  Maud  had  seen  in  the 
locket,  and  meeting  the  actress  Maud  had  won- 
dered very  much  where  she  had  seen  her  face 
before.  Was  this  pitiable  story  mapping  itself 
out  to  her  as  she  sat  there — and  could  she  read 
it  very  plainly  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  I 
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She  thought  she  could  before  Jenny  spoke  a 
word — but  then,  had  she  not  always  been  a  sus- 
picious woman  ?  The  actress  knew  her,  too, 
and  was  acquainted  with  her  engagement — 
could  she  not  read  that  by  the  light  of  her  bet- 
ter knowledge? — and  Jenny  had  discovered  the 
truth,  and  had  not  told  her  last  night  how  she 
had  been  duped.  What  a  weak,  sinful,  and 
miserable  world  it  was  I  And  what  knaves  and 
hypocrites  at  every  street  corner !  No,  she 
should  not  have  faith  in  any  one  again  ;  and  in 
her  estimate  of  human  motives,  of  human  char- 
acter, she  would  confess  herself  totally  un- 
learned. If  there  had  been  any  living  being 
whom  she  could  have  believed  that  she  was 
reading  like  a  book,  it  was  the  man  who  had 
sought  her  for  a  wife.     And  now ! 

The  ten  minutes  expired,  and  she  said  "  Jen- 
ny," in  cold,  hard  tones.  Time  had  been  full  of 
doubt  and  sad  expectancy,  but  it  had  helped  to 
steel  her  nerves  for  the  shock. 

J  enny  did  not  answer  for  a  moment,  then  she 
said, 
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*'  I  don't  know  what  to  do." 

"  Have  you  seen  Lord  Evesby  since  the  day 
we  went  to  Hastings  f  she  asked,  imperiously. 

*'Yes!" 

"  How  many  times?" 

*'  Once." 

"When?" 

"  At  a  party  at  Miss  Day's,  this  summer." 

"  This  summer — oh  !  this  summer,  Jenny?" 

'*  Yes." 

"  Try  and  recollect  the  date  ?" 

"  It  was  a  little  while  before  Mr.  Bridge  went 
down  to  Brayling.  He  came  late  to  fetch  away 
a  lady,  and  said  his  name  was  Mr.  Edwards.  I 
showed  him  upstairs." 

"  And  the  lady  was  Mrs.  Edwards  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  And  they  went  away  together  ?" 

"  Yes !" 

**  That  was  their  last  meeting,  perhaps ;  he 
came  from  me  to  break  oif  the  connection  be- 
tween them,  thinking  what  an  honourable  and 
manly  act   he  was  doing,"   she  said,  bitterly ; 
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**and  she  lias  been  fretting  ever  since  for 
the  loss  of  this  nobleman's  protection.  Great 
heavens !  this  nobleman  /"  she  cried,  with  in- 
creasing scorn. 

"I  would  not  judge  too  quickly,  Miss  Maud," 
said  Jenny. 

Maud  almost  laughed. 

"  It  is  odd  to  be  advised  by  Jenny  Spans- 
wick  I"  she  said.  "It  raises  one's  sense  of 
humour ;  but  it  is  not  bad  advice.  I  will  not 
judge  too  quickly.  He  is  fond  of  actresses,  poor 
fellow  I     He  shall  see  what  an  actress  I  can  be!" 

She  thought  of  this  for  awhile. 

"  Finish  yom-  letter,  Jenny,"  she  said,  at  last, 
rising.  *'  I  will  not  trouble  you  again.  Thank 
you  for  the  information ;  but  why  did  you  not 
tell  me  last  night  ?  Do  you  know  that  that  man 
has  talked  of  love  to  me  to-day?"  she  said, 
shuddering. 

"  I  did  not  think  that  he  was  very  bad,"  said 
Jenny.  "  I  thought  that  he  had  been  weak  and 
foolish,  and  had  given  up  all  folly  when  he  came 
to  know  you." 
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"  Two  years  ago  he  talked  of  his  undying 
love  I"  muttered  Maud ;  '*  but  go  on." 

"  And  I  thought  that  if  you  loved  him  it  might 
break  your  heart  to  find  out  all  the  truth." 

"  Women's  hearts  had  better  break  that  way 
than  afterwards,  when  there  is  no  escape,"  said 
Maud,  sternly.  "My  poor  Jenny,  you  might 
have  dragged  me  down,  you  could  have  never 
raised  me  up." 

"  But  do  people — does  the  world — regard  his 
sin  as  wholly  unpardonable  ?  " 

"The  world  is  very  lenient,  and  very  for- 
giving, Jenny.  I  am  an  atom  in  the  world, 
hard  and  angular.  If  it  broke  my  heart — which 
it  will  not — to  give  him  up,  if  I  knew  that  I 
should  drop  dead  at  his  feet,  Jenny,  I  should 
resign  him.  I  thank  God  now  that  I  have  been 
spared  from  loving  him  very  deeply.  I  would  be 
glad  to  know  the  worst  of  such  a  man  before  I 
tore  the  mask  from  him.  The  study  is  painful, 
but  it  may  be  profitable  to  me." 

"  He  may  be  able  to  explain  everything,"  said 
Jenny,  feebly. 
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"  He  may,"  was  the  dry  answer.  "  And  now, 
Jenny,  silence  about  this,  until  I  speak  of  it 
again." 

Maud  left  the  room,  and  Jenny  was  left  to 
finish  her  letter  of  consolation  to  her  father. 
Maud  Christopherson  did  not  show  herself  until 
dinner  time;  then  she  came  into  the  room, 
dressed  in  a  sea-green  silk,  a  colour  which  Lord 
Evesby  had  professed  to  like,  and  which  he 
said  always  became  her.  She  was  very  pale, 
but  very  pretty  that  evening,  and  as  he  glanced 
towards  her  he  gave  quite  a  sigh  of  relief;  for 
she  smiled  at  him,  and  expressed  a  hope  that 
she  had  not  kept  him  waiting  for  his  dinner.     - 

No,  she  had  only  kept  liim  waiting  impa- 
tiently for  her,  he  said,  gallantly ;  and  she  smiled 
once  more,  after  dropping  her  fan,  and  picking 
it  up  before  he  could  do  that  kind  office  for  her 
himself. 

"AVhere  is  Mr.  Lawson?''  she  asked  of  her 
mamma,  watching  her  admiringly  from  the  couch. 

"  He  has  just  returned  home,"  Mrs.  Lawson 
replied. 
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"  I  have  been  looking  for  him  everywhere  this 
afternoon,"  said  Evesby. 

To  confer  with  him,  thought  Maud ;  to  make 
sure  how  much  she  knew,  and  how  much  she 
guessed  at,  if  she  had  been  foolish  enough  to 
take  Lawson  into  her  confidence.  Her  step- 
father knew  very  little ;  he  could  certainly  say 
that  he  had  seen  her  and  Mrs.  Edwards  to- 
gether— and  that  was  a  fact  which  would  at 
least  startle  Lord  Evesby.  Lord  Evesby  had 
recovered  his  equanimity ;  he  had  been  puz- 
zled, but  he  had  thought  it  all  down.  Maud 
might  even  have  met  Gussy  at  Northumberland 
Street,  he  considered  himself,  and  have  been 
struck  by  her  likeness  to  his  sister;  that  was 
all,  and  that  was  easily  reasoned  away.  Maud 
should  not  meet  his  sister  at  Milan  for  years,  if 
he  could  help  it ;  and  years  hence,  what  would 
be  remembered  of  the  locket,  of  Gussy,  or  of  his 
own  foolish  mistake?  He  had  escaped  detec- 
tion by  a  fluke,  he  believed  ;  for  Maud's  manner 
had  been  remarkable,  and  the  deadly  hue  of  heir 
face   he   should  always  remember;   but  it  was 
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evident  that  she  had  set  aside  her  own  sus- 
picions, and  he  could  afford  to  regard  her 
calmly  and  solicitously,  and  to  trust  that  she 
was  better. 

"  Yes,  better  and  stronger,"  she  replied. 

He  was  glad  to  hear  that,  and  he  said  so 
warmly.  Maud  thanked  him,  and  smiled  again 
before  she  took  up  the  evening  paper  which  he 
had  been  perusing. 

"  Any  news  to-night  ?"  she  asked. 

"  There's  an  account  of  young  Bridge's  release 
without  a  stain  upon  his  character,  as  the  ma- 
gistrates always  say,"  said  Evesby.  "  That  Mar- 
maduke  Spanswick  must  have  been  a  clever 
fellow  at  figures  in  his  way." 

Maud's  answer  rose  to  her  lips,  but  she 
checked  it.  He  is  only  a  clever  villain  who  is 
never  found  out,  she  was  upon  the  point  of  say- 
ing; and  that  might  have  betrayed  her  wounded 
pride,  and  the  sense  of  acute  suffering  which  she 
was  experiencing  at  that  moment.  She  must 
know  the  best  or  the  worst  of  this  charac- 
ter that  had  so  long  deceived  her ;  and  then 
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let  her  have  as  much  faith  in  humanitj  afterwards 
as  it  was  possible  for  her  in  the  wicked  world 
about  her. 

She  was  an  actress  that  night ;  she  had  been 
so  outspoken,  and  so  prone  to  betray  her  feel- 
ings at  the  least  incident  that  pleased  or  irri- 
tated her,  that  to  dream  of  Maud  Christopher- 
son's  disguising  herself,  and  smiling  pleasantly 
with  a  great  stab  at  her  heart,  was  an  utter  im- 
possibility. She  read  the  evening  paper  till  her 
stepfather's  arrival.  She  was  deeply  interested 
in  the  acquittal  of  Geoffry  Bridge,  after  he  had 
appeared  to  answer  to  his  charge  that  morning, 
and  read  every  line  bearing  on  the  case;  then  she 
searched  the  newspaper  for  the  advertisement 
of  the  new  burlesque,  and  the  re-appearance  of 
Miss  Eglinford  upon  the  stage. 

At  dinner  she  was  very  good  company,  and 
Lawson  said  afterwards  that  he  had  never 
known  Maud  in  such  excellent  spirits. 

"  See  what  love  can  do,  Evesby,"  he  said, 
when  they  were  together  over  their  wine,  and 
Maud   and    her   mother  had  passed  into   the 
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drawing-room  ;  "  slie  has  been  as  dull  and  as 
pettish  as  ever  since  you  have  been  away. 
That  is,  during  the  little  time  that  we  have  had 
a  chance  of  seeing  her." 

"  She  is  a  dear  girl,"  said  Evesby. 

**  Ye — es,  when  she  takes  to  anybody,  per- 
haps, and  she  has  certainly  taken  to  you,"  re- 
plied Lawson.  "  And  now  about  that  old  flame, 
Gussy." 

"Ah  I     Yes." 

"  I  have  been  to  her  place  to-day,"  said  Law- 
son,  lowering  his  voice,  "  and  she  will  not  give 
up  the  stage.  You  have  broken  your  promise ; 
why  should  she  keep  hers,  she  says  V 

"  That  was  all  you  could  get  out  of  her,  then?" 

"  Except  that  you  need  not  be  afraid — she 
will  not  betray  you." 

"  But  somebody  else  will,"  he  said,  dismally. 

"And  if  you  are  found  out,  why,  you  have 
only  acted  more  handsomely  than  ninety-nine 
out  of  a  hundred  would  have  done,"  said  he ; 
''and  what  can  Maud  say  after  your  mar- 
riage f 
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"  What  would  she  say  before  f 

"  She  will  never  have  the  chance  to  air  her 
ridiculous  crotchets  of  what  is  right  or  wrong," 
cried  Lawson.  "  We  will  go  down  to  Brayling 
on  Monday,  and  after  that  we  will  hurry  on  the 
match.  I  am  pressed  for  money — I  must  have 
some  money  back,  Evesby — Maud  does  not  pay 
as  she  should  do  for  her  share  of  a  big  house, 
considering  what  her  income  is,  and  I  am  being 
driven  into  a  corner." 

"  All  right,"  said  Evesby,  restlessly  ;  "  don't 
worry  me  just  now.  Don't  talk  of  these  matters 
in  this  house — I'm  nervous — I  have  received  a 
shock  this  afternoon." 

"  Then  we  will  have  a  stroll  in  the  park  to- 
morrow forenoon,  and  hold  a  conference  to- 
gether— it  is  a  pity  that  you  should  feel  ner- 
vous," said  Lawson,  with  a  sneer. 

'*  There  will  be  a  long  history  of  Gussy  to- 
morrow in  the  Sunday  papers — and  some  know- 
ing fool  Of  other  will  drop  a  hint  of  where  she 
has  been.  Tibbs  of  the  '  Scarecrow  '  for  one — 
he  was  always  fond  of  Gussy,  who  made  eyes 
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at  him  for  the  sake  of  his  notices,  the  jade ! " 
Lawson  laughed  at  this  ;   but  Evesby  looked 
still  more  serious. 

"  This  will  make  a  lunatic  of  you,"  said  Law- 
son,  suddenly.  "  Why  do  you  not  intercept  Gussy 
at  the  stage  door  to-night,  and  persuade  her  to 
drop  the  idea,  sham  illness,  or  anything.  She 
will  give  in,  and  even  disappoint  a  British 
public,  if  you  put  on  the  indignation  stop,  and 
thix3aten  to  cut  off  her  pension." 

"  I  cannot  be  indignant  with  her ;  she  be- 
haved well,  poor  Gus,  and  I  need  not  have  been 
afraid  of  her  facing  Maud.  I  can  never  stand 
her  tears  again,  man." 

"  Ah  I     Will  you  have  a  cigar  ?" 
"  No ;  I  am  going  into  the  drawing-room." 
In  the  drawing-room  they  found  Maud  stand- 
ing by  the  open  window,  fanning  herself. 
"  Dearest,  are  you  ill  again  ?"  cried  Evesby. 
"  I  feel  the  heat.     Perhaps  you  are  right,  and 
those  Bridges  have  been  too  much  for  me.     I 
think  that  I  must  ask  you  to  let  me  say  good- 
night?" 
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*'  If  you  went  for  a  little  walk  in  the  night 
air  with  me " 

" No,  thank  you,"  said  Maud  quickly  ;  "and  it 
must  be  good  night,  if  you  will  allow  me — if  I 
have  your  permission,  my  lord  ?  " 

"  A  long  night's  rest  will  do  you  good,  child," 
observed  Mrs.  Lawson.  **  You  are  quite  right, 
and  Lord  Evesby  will  excuse  you.  I  think  it  is 
very  late — what  a  time  you  men  have  been  over 
your  wine !" 

Maud  withdrew,  and  presently  Mrs.  Lawson 
began  to  doze. 

"  Shall  we  go  for  a  walk,  and  smoke  a  cigar 
together  ?"  asked  Mr.  Lawson. 

"  If  you  like — and  with  Mrs.  Lawson's  con- 
sent?" 

Mrs.  Lawson  gave  her  consent ;  and  they 
went  down  the  lift  to  the  hall-door  and  the 
street. 

"  Which  way  f  said  Evesby. 

*'  I  am  going  to  the  Thespian,  to  see  Gussy's 
dSbut,'''  said  Lawson,  grinning  very  much  like  a 
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fiend,  if  fiends  are  ever  allowed  to  grin,  poor 
things ! 

"  I  am  not,"  said  Lord  Evesby,  firmly. 

So  the  two  friends  went  separate  ways. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


AT  THE  THEATRE. 


rpHE  Royal  Thespian  Theatre  was  crowded 
^  from  floor  to  ceiling ;  it  was  a  grand  night ; 
it  was  a  fashionable  night ;  it  was  a  memorable 
night  for  old  play-goers  and  young  ones.  Gus- 
sy  Eglinford  was  not  a  dead  letter  yet ;  she  had 
not  been  so  long  away  from  the  stage  as  to 
have  "  died  out  of  knowledge,"  and  her  fame  as 
a  clever  actress  and  singer  was  still  a  record  on 
the  books.  Critics  were  partial  to  flattering 
new  favourites  by  comparing  them  with  Gussy 
Eglinford,  and  all  the  theatrical  world  of  Lon- 
don was  astir  on  that  Saturday  night  when 
necessity — the  stern  necessity  of  forgetting  how 
one  man  had  deceived  her — drove  her  once 
more  towards  the  old  vortex.    There  was  not  a 
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spare  place  in  the  house,  the  disappointed  mem- 
bers of  the  pubHc  were  assured  who  came  late 
for  stalls  and  boxes;  there  was  no  standing-room 
in  pit  or  gallery,  and  that  glorious  word,  "Full," 
was  up  at  every  entrance.  Even  the  man  who 
opened  the  carriage  and  cab  doors— the  regular 
man  attached  to  the  establishment,  and  not  one 
of  the  keen-eyed,  nimble-footed  outsiders  whom 
that  man  regarded  with  scorn  and  loathing  as 
they  dodged  him  round  the  vehicles — was  swol- 
len with  appropriate  pride  at  the  success  of  his 
employers. 

There  were  two  applicants  for  admission 
some  hours  after  the  house  was  full,  and  both, 
by  their  perseverance  and  ingenuity,  contrived, 
in  the  face  of  opposing  obstacles,  to  obtain 
admission.  The  first  was  a  gentleman  of 
confident  demeanour  and  imposing  swagger, 
who  pooh-poohed  every  protestation  of  the 
gentleman  at  the  box-entrance  that  there  was 
not  a  corner  to  be  found  where  he  could  put  him. 

"  I  am  not  to  be  done  like  this,"  he  shouted. 
"  Take  my  card  in  to  Miss  Eglinford,  and  tell 
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her  that  I  have  come  on  purpose  to  witness  her 
re-appearance.  I  am  an  old  friend.  She  knew 
I  was  coming — I  told  her  so  this  afternoon." 

"  You  can't  come  in — it  is  really  of  no  use,  sh. 
The  house  is " 

"  Who  says  it  is  not  f  cried  Lawson.  "  Will 
you  do  as  I  ask  you,  sir,  or,  damn  it,  am  I  to  go 
round  to  the  stage  door  ?  Where  is  the  mana- 
ger ?  I  insist  upon  seeing  the  manager  immedi- 
ately." 

The  manager  was  forthcoming,  and  Mr.  Law- 
son  protested  to  him  that  he  had  been  treated 
with  great  rudeness  by  a  subordinate  official — 
the  official  turned  as  white  as  a  sheet  at  this — 
and  that  he  was  a  friend  of  Miss  Eglinford's,  and 
had  promised  her  faithfully  to  do  his  best  to 
support  her  that  evening.  There  was  his  card, 
and  he  should  feel  obliged  by  its  being  put  into 
Miss  Eglinford's  hands  forthwith. 

"Of  course,  as  Miss  Eglinford's  friend,  you 
can  pass,"  said  the  manager,  taking  the  card 
that  had  been  proffered  him,  and  evidently  in- 
tending to  show  it  to  the  lady  presently  ;  "  but 
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you  will  not  find  any  room.  You  may  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  stage  over  the  boxes,  and  that's 
all  I  can  do  for  you." 

Mr.  Lawson  inclined  his  head  stiffly,  and  en- 
tered the  house  without  paying  a  sixpence  for 
admission — a  fact  over  which  he  chuckled  so 
much  to  himself  in  the  lobby,  that  a  box- 
keeper's  assistant  thought  he  Avas  choking. 

The  second  comer  was  a  lady,  in  a  long  grey 
cloak,  which  covered  her  dress,  and  touched  the 
ground ;  it  was  a  favourite  waterproof  garment, 
with  which  she  had  defied  the  winter  rains  at 
Brayling,  and  she  had  selected  it  that  night  as  a 
screen  to  her,  and  to  her  sea-green  dress  be- 
neath. She  had  not  observed  the  word  "  Full " 
at  the  entrance  doors,  and  she  walked  to  the 
pigeon-hole  on  her  right  hand  and  put  down  a 
sovereign. 

"  The  house  is  quite  full,"  said  the  man  within. 

"  Never  mind,"  replied  the  lady.  "  Take  my 
money,  please." 

"  But  there  is  no  place  for  you,  ma'am,  any- 
where." 
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"  I  must  enter,"  said  Maud.  "  Where  is  the 
manager  of  the  house  ?  " 

"  He  cannot  be  seen." 

"  I  will  see  Miss  Eglinford,  then,"  Maud  said, 
after  a  pause.     *'  Send  in  my  card  to  her." 

The  gentleman  at  the  box  entrance  advanced, 
and  heard  a  portion  of  the  dialogue.  Experi- 
ence had  rendered  him  more  civil,  for  the  mana- 
ger had  only  lately  given  him  what  he  termed  a 
*'  wigging,"  for  his  late  insolence  to  a  friend  of 
Miss  Eglinford's. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  madam,  but  it's  quite 
impossible." 

"  I  don't  care  to  see  the  stage — I  don't  regard 
any  amount  of  inconvenience,"  and  Maud  put 
the  sovereign  into  his  hand  as  she  spoke.  He 
was  amazed,  and  a  great  lump  rose  in  his  throat. 
If  she  did  not  mind  standing  in  the  lobby,  and 
looking  over  the  boxes  with  the  crowd — for 
there  was  a  crowd  even  there — she  could  enter, 
and  she  need  not  take  her  bonnet  off.  She 
murmured  her  thanks,  and  entered  at  the  in- 
vitation. 
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The  house  was  intensely  hot  with  gas  and 
human  h'fe,  but  she  did  not  regard  it  after  the 
first  few  minutes  of  her  entrance.  The  cur- 
tain was  down,  and  there  was  a  noise  every- 
where, at  which  she  shrunk  with  dismay ;  but 
even  that  was  quickly  recovered  from,  and 
she  was  firm  and  undaunted  in  the  purpose 
which  she  had  set  herself.  There  was  a  row 
of  men  and  women — but  principally  of  men — 
closely  packed  round  the  back  of  the  circle,  and 
it  was  difficult  to  see  the  stage ;  but  Maud  took 
her  stand,  and  waited  patiently.  Suddenly  a 
gentleman  passed,  looked  at  her,  hesitated, 
stopped,  took  up  his  place  beside  her,  and  tried 
to  peer  through  the  deep  lace  of  her  veil. 

"  I  am  afraid  that  you  are  as  unfortunate  as 
myself  in  hoping  to  get  a  sight  of  the  burlesque 
to-night,"  he  said,  in  the  most  insinuative  of 
voices. 

"  I  am  afraid  that  I  am,"  said  Maud,  putting' 
up  her  veil  to  breathe.  "  How  long  have  you 
been  here  ?" 

"  Good  God !"  he  ejaculated,   in   his  intense 
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astonisliment.  "  How — how  long  do  you  say  ? 
Oh  I  not  a  minute.  I  knew  you  directly.  What 
a  joke,  ehl" 

"  Where  f  asked  Maud. 

"  Why,  in  your  coming  out  like  this,"  said 
Lawson.  "  Feigning  a  headache,  too  !  Oh  I 
Maud  I" 

"Where  is  your  friend?"  asked  Maud;  and 
she  regarded  him  so  sternly  that  he  was  assured 
from  that  moment,  thoroughly  assured,  that  the 
grim  facts  had  come  to  light. 

♦'  Who  ?     Do  you  mean  Lord  Evesby  ?" 

*♦  Yes." 

"  I  fancy  that  he  went  back  to  the  hotel.  He 
complained  of  being  tired,  and  bade  me  good 
night.  He  has  travelled  many  miles  to-day, 
Maud." 

"  He  has  not  come  in  yet  ?  " 

"  Here  ?  Oh  !  no,  you'll  not  catch  him  in 
here.     That's  not  likely." 

"He  was  at  the  stage-door  a  few  minutes 
since — perhaps  he  will  come  in  that  way." 

"  He — who — Lord  Evesby  ? — impossible  !" 
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"  I  am  not  likely  to  be  mistaken.  He  ap- 
peared to  be  waiting  for  some  one — or  for  an 
answer  from  some  one,  perhaps,"  said  Maud, 
"  from  whom,  now  V 

"  I — I  don't  know.  If  you  are  jealous,  why 
do  you  not  say  so — don't  question  me." 

"  I  will  not  again ;  for  I  have  done  with  you, 
Mr.  Lawson — now,  and  for  ever." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  Maud,  my  dear  girl, 
what  have  I  done  ?" 

"  You  would  have  doomed  me  to  a  life's 
unhappiness — that  is  all,"  she  said,  moving 
slowly  from  him. 

He  did  not  attempt  to  follow  her  ;  he  was  at 
his  wit's  end ;  he  could  not  see  his  way ;  the 
game  was  over,  and  all  was  as  a  mist  before 
him  in  the  dull  dense  future,  in  whose  brightness 
he  had  believed.  He  stood  there  with  his  back 
to  the  stage,  and  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
cogitating  for  a  while ;  then  he  made  a  plunge 
from  the  theatre  into  the  street,  thinking  that 
he  would  make  an  effort  to  find  Evesby — 
which  effort  he  made,  and  failed  in.    After  this 
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he  walked  about  the  Temple  to  cool  himself,  and 
was  seen  no  more  till  one  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  he  came  in  drunk  and  speechless. 

Maud  saw  the  burlesque  out ;  it  was  the 
actress  whom  she  wished  to  watch,  not  Lord 
Evesby.  From  that  glimpse  of  the  stage  which 
she  obtained  over  the  shoulders  of  the  crowd, 
she  followed  Gussy  Eglinford,  listened  to  the 
roar  of  the  whole  house — what  a  mighty  roar  it 
always  is  ! — at  her  reappearance,  and  thought 
that  she  was  very  pretty,  but  looked  ill  already, 
with  excitement. 

"  How  red  her  eyes  are  !"  some  one  said,  "  she 
looks  as  if  she  had  been  crying." 

"  Ah !  that's  the  effect  of  the  paint,"  added 
another. 

It  was  a  dull  burlesque,  vapid  and  pointless, 
and  by  degrees  the  audience  seemed  to  wake 
to  the  conviction  that  there  was  nothing  in 
it ;  and  not  a  great  deal  in  the  actress  whom 
there  had  been  a  fierce  struggle  to  see  and 
hear  that  night.  The  old  stagers  murmured  that 
she  had  fallen  off,  or  that  she  would  be  better 
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presently,  and  the  new  stagers  saw  nothing  in 
her,  and  said  so.  The  applause  grew  fainter — 
people  waited  for  something  good,  and  did  not 
get  it — the  actress  on  the  stage  began  to  look 
nervously  at  the  pit,  at  the  critics,  at  her  fate. 
She  broke  down  in  one  of  her  songs,  and  bowed 
herself  off  with  an  embarrassed  smile,  amidst  a 
faint  degree  of  hissing,  making  itself  heard 
amidst  some  encouraging  applause ;  she  came 
on  again  with  the  look  of  the  picture  in  the 
locket — the  look  that  was  natural  to  her,  apart 
from  the  rouge  and  pearl-powder ;  she  said  a 
few  words  more,  then  staggered  to  the  wing 
again  and  fainted. 

It  was  all  over ;  it  was  a  dead  failure.  Gussy 
Eglinford  was  too  ill  to  appear  again  that 
night.  The  manager  came  forward  and  apolo- 
gized. Miss  Eglinford  had  met  with  an  acci- 
dent coming  to  the  theatre,  and  had  not  re- 
covered when  she  felt  it  necessary  to  undertake 
her  part  at  any  risk,  he  explained;  and  he 
trusted  to  the  kind  indulgence  of  a  British 
audience  to   excuse  this   unforeseen   calamity. 
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A  little  cheering,  and  some  vigorous  hissing 
followed;  and  then  the  house  broke  up,  and  the 
crowd  streamed  into  the  streets  to  talk  it  over. 
Maud  Christopherson  went  out  with  the 
crowd,  looking  very  pale  and  firm  still — like  a 
woman  whose  task  was  not  quite  completed. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

maud's  last  "  LITTLE  TEMPER." 

pUSSY  EGLINFORD  was  a  long  while  com- 
^  ing  to  herself,  and  it  was  half  an  hour 
after  the  public,  balked  of  its  gratification,  had 
vacated  the  house,  that  she  was  stepping  into 
her  hired  brougham  outside  the  stage-door. 
She  had  received  a  little  sympathy  from  her 
fellow-professionals,  a  word  or  two  of  kindness 
from  the  stage-manager  ;  but  the  proprietor  of 
the  establishment — the  man  who  made  engage- 
ments— had  gone  home  boiling  with  rage. 

He  shouldn't  stop  even  to  give  little  Eglin- 
ford  a  piece  of  his  mind — she  should  have  known 
better — she  should  hear  from  him  on  Sunday 
morning. 

At   the    stage-door    she    encountered    Lord 
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Evesby,  tall  and  grim,  and  statuesque — a  senti- 
nel on  duty.  She  shivered,  went  back  a  step, 
and  then  advanced  towards  him. 

"  You  know — you  have  heard  that  I  failed  ?" 

"  What  could  have  been  expected,"  he  replied; 
*'  what  did  I  tell  you  f 

She  stepped  into  the  carriage,  and  he  fol- 
lowed her. 

"  I  will  see  you  to  your  house,"  he  said 
gravely,  as  she  looked  at  him  with  surprise, 
"  unless  I  am  very  much  in  the  way." 

"  No,"  she  answered. 

When  the  carriage  was  moving,  Gussy  Eg- 
linford,  who  sat  on  the  seat  opposite  to  his 
lordship,  began  to  cry  convulsively — to  put  her 
lace  handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  and  rock  herself 
to  and  fro. 

"  It's  no  use  going  on  like  this,"  said  Evesby, 
after  a  while. 

"  It  is  all  your  fault,"  she  sobbed  forth ;  "  you 
had  no  right  to  wait  for  me  at  the  stage  door, 
and  flurry  me  at  the  last  moment  by  your  fears 
and  your  reproaches.     It  is  all  your  fault — you 
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know  it  is  !  If  I  had  not  seen  you  to-night,  I 
should  have  been  successful  enough." 

"  You  said  that  you  would  never  attempt  the 
stage  again,  and  I  had  a  right  to  remind  you  of 
your  promise,  Gus." 

"You  broke  yours — why  should  you  have 
been  affected  by  my  not  keeping  my  word  ?  It 
is  all  over.  What  am  I  to  you  ? — oh !  what  am 
I  to  you  now?" 

Lord  Evesby  pulled  at  his  whiskers,  and  at- 
tempted to  regard  with  philosophy  the  grief  of 
the  woman  vrho,  a  few  years  since,  had  given 
up  the  stage  for  him.  She  was  right — she  was 
nothing  to  him.  It  had  been  arranged  between 
them  that  they  should  part,  and  not  see  each 
other  again  ;  he  was  engaged  to  be  married, 
and  he  had  acted  very  honourably  to  her  and 
Maud  Christopherson,  and  should  have  been 
spared  any  unpleasant  scenes  of  this  descrip- 
tion. But  he  was  not  a  hard-hearted  man  ; 
we  know  even  that  he  was  one  of  those 
weak,  good-natured  simpletons  who  by  their 
very   weakness    create    much    of  misery   in   a 
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world    that   would    be    better   without   them. 

"  There,  don't  go  on  like  this,  there's  a  dear 
girl,"  he  said,  leaning  across  and  taking  her 
hand ;  "  it  cannot  do  any  good.  I  am  very 
sorry  that  I  was  at  the  stage-door  waiting  for 
you — it  was  an  impulse  to  see  you  at  the  last 
moment,  and  I  could  not  resist  it.  Never  mind 
what  I  said  ;  it  is  not  likely  that  I  should  be 
such  a  scamp  as  to  let  you  want  money.  There, 
Gus,  forget  everything,  and  forgive  me." 

"  To  think  that  I  should  have  broken  down 
to-night — that  I  should  have  been  ^afraid  of  the 
faces  !"  she  wailed — "  what  a  fool  I— what  a  talk 
about  it  in  the  papers  and  everywhere  else,  too  ! 
Oh,  dear !  oh,  dear !  I  wonder  what  is  the 
easiest  mode  of  killing  myself?" 

She  snatched  her  hand  from  Evesby,  and 
burst  into  a  fresh  torrent  of  tears.  Her  failure, 
and  the  blow  to  her  vanity  which  that  failure 
had  caused,  were  as  much  on  her  mind — possi- 
bly more  so — than  Lord  Evesby  at  that  junc- 
ture ;  but  he  did  not  see  that ;  he  was  only  af- 
fected by  her  intense  sorrow. 

x2 
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They  were  at  Gussy's  apartments  before  he 
was  aware,  and  she  was  still  bemoaning  her 
bitter  fate,  and  protesting  that  she  was  tired  of 
life.  She  was  very  much  excited,  very  spas- 
modic and  wild  ;  but  he  must  leave  her  to  her- 
self. 

As  the  door  opened,  the  servant  said, 

"  If  yon  please,  ma'am,  there's  a  lady  waiting 
upstairs  to  see  you." 

"Kitty  Day!"  cried  Gussy.  "Oh!  I  was 
sure  that  she  would  come !  What  a  friend  she 
always  is  to  me  !" 

She  ran  upstairs,  and  forgot  Lord  Evesby, 
who  was  waiting  at  the  door  to  say  good  night, 
and  to  bless  her  in  a  fatherly  manner.  He  was 
going  away  for  good,  he  never  intended  to  see 
her  again,  and  he  must  say  a  few  kind  words, 
and  beg  her  to  believe  that  for  his  late  harsh- 
ness and  its  consequences  he  was  intensely 
sorry.  He  would  leave  her  in  Miss  Day's  hands, 
and  give  Miss  Day  a  hint  to  watch  her  for 
awhile,  until  her  excitement  had  subsided. 

He  went   upstairs  two  at  a  time,  and  was 
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close  upon  Gussy  at  the  first-floor  landing- 
place.  She  had  not  closed  the  door  of  her 
drawing-room  behind  her,  before  he  had  passed 
in  also — passed  to  the  Nemesis  that  was  await- 
ing him. 

"  You !"  cried  a  sharp  voice  in  his  ears. 
**  Base  as  I  knew  you  to  be,  I  did  not  think  you 
would  come  here !" 

Was  it  possible  that  that  was  Maud  Christo- 
pherson  rising  from  a  couch  by  the  window 
facing  him,  and  looking  at  him  with  all  the 
scorn  and  passion  of  her  nature'^  Yes,  it  was 
she !  There  was  a  grey  cloak  thrown  over  the 
green  dress  which  she  had  worn  at  dinner — he 
knew  the  colour  of  her  dress ;  it  was  all  reality, 
not  a  dream.  She  was  there,  the  only  woman 
whom  he  had  ever  loved,  and  who  was  never 
to  believe  him  again,  who  was  from  that  night 
— how  well  he  knew  it — to  hate  him  for  his 
sin  and  folly. 

He  tried  twice  to  say  "Maud,"  but  his  tongue 
was  dry  and  hard,  and  he  muttered  something 
inarticulate,  to  which  she  did  not  reply.     He 
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was    wholly    defenceless,    and    at    her    mercy. 

"  I  have  been  waiting  to  see  you,  not  him," 
said  Maud,  turning  to  the  actress,  "  and  to  hear 
how  he  had  deceived  you  by  his  specious  pro- 
mises. To  have  sympathized  with  you,  even — 
you  poor  fallen  woman,  dazzled  by  his  rank, 
and  giving  up  heaven  for  his  patronage — if  you 
had  been  frank  with  me,  as  I  thought  that  you 
would  be.  But  I  have  nothing  to  say  now  to 
either  of  you." 

She  crossed  towards  the  door,  and  Lord 
Evesby  put  out  his  arm  to  stop  her. 

"  Maud  !"  he  cried  at  last,  "  hear  the  truth— 
don't  think  the  worst  of  me  !" 

"  Pray  let  me  pass,  my  lord." 

"  Not  yet,"  he  said,  eagerly  and  passionately  ; 
"  one  explanation,  even  if  I  see  you  no  more, 
if  this  is  our  last  meeting,  Maud." 

"This  is  our  last  meeting,  assuredly,"  she 
answered. 

But  she  paused,  and  he  took  hope  from  it  for 
an  instant.  His  had  been  ahvays  a  nature  the 
most  sanguine. 
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"Miss  Eglinford  will  do  me  the  justice  to 
assert  that  it  is  all  over  between  us — that  it 
was  to  spare  your  knowing  of  a  past  miserable 
folly  that  I  have  been  in  her  company  to-night ; 
that  I  have  regarded  my  engagement  to  you  as 
a  compact  the  most  sacred." 

He  did  not  spare  the  feelings  of  the  actress 
in  his  eagerness  of  defence ;  but  Gussy  stood 
by  him  as  his  friend. 

"All  this  is  true,  Miss  Christopherson — 
quite  true  !"  she  cried ;  "  he  broke  my  heart  by 
telling  me  of  his  love  for  you;  he  cast  me  off 
directly  that  you  were  engaged  to  be  his  wife, 
in  all  honour  and  faith,  he  did — oh  !  dear !" 

And  the  actress  dropped  into  a  chair  and 
resumed  her  crying,  from  which  the  surprise  of 
Maud's  appearance  had  distracted  her. 

"  An  honourable  and  faithful  gentleman,"  said 
Maud,  ironically,  "  with  sufficient  sense  of  feel- 
ing to  withdraw  from  a  sinful  life  when  his  en- 
gagement had  been  entered  into  with  an  inno- 
cent girL  How  can  I  reply  to  this  man  of 
honour  V 
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She  had  not  softened  towards  him,  he  was 
certain  now.  The  passion  which  had  leaped  to 
life  at  the  eight  of  him  had  died  out,  or  concen- 
trated itself  into  a  coldness  and  steeliness  from 
which  there  was  no  mercy  to  be  anticipated. 
He  would  have  been  glad  for  her  to  go  with- 
out another  word,  if  she  would  only  spare  him 
in  that  misery  for  which  she  wonld  never  give 
him  credit,  and  pass  away  even  like  this.  He 
moved  from  the  door,  with  head  bent  low,  and 
hands  hanging  by  his  side ;  he  could  not  look 
at  her. 

*'I  will  reply  to  him,  for  my  pride's  sake, 
thus,"  she  said,  advancing  a  step  nearer  to  him, 
and  then  pausing  again,  "  that  I  despise  such 
honourable  conduct,  and  feel  that  every  word 
of  love  that  has  been  uttered  to  me,  and  every 
profession  of  attachment  which  has  been  shown 
to  me  for  years,  has  been  a  cool  and  calculating 
lie !" 

"  On  my  soul,  no,  Maud !"  he  cried. 

"  Your  friends,  when  you  tell  them  this,  will 
exonerate  you,  and  say  that  you  could  not  have 
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acted  better,"  said  Maud  ;  "  but  I  am  some- 
what strange,  and  have  strange,  old-fashioned 
ideas,  dating  from  my  Bible,  of  what  should  be 
right  in  man  as  in  woman.  And  I  thank  my 
God,  Evesby,  that  I  have  escaped  you  1" 

"  Oh !  Maud,  if  a  whole  life's  atonement •" 

"Do  you  not  see  the  impossibility  of  my 
respecting  you  even  ?  "  interrupted  Maud,  more 
eagerly ;  "  or  has  your  vanity  misled  you  so 
completely?  Do  you  pity  me,  and  see  me  in 
the  future  grieving  for  my  loss  ? — do  you  dare 
to  see  that  ?" 

**  Your  past  love -" 

"  I  never  loved  you  I"  cried  Maud ;  "  I 
struggled  to  love  you,  that  was  all.  I  de- 
ceived myself,  and  turned  away  from  all 
the  truth  about  me,  in  the  vain  hope  that 
love  for  one  so  good  must  come  by  the  very 
force  with  which  I  opened  my  heart  towards 
you,  and  shut  it  up  from  others.  I  would  have 
married  you  in  my  self-deception,  and  in 
my  moral  blindness  have  never  known  my  great 
mistake,  if  you  had  been  an  honest  husband — 
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and  I  would  have  rather  married  you  than  have 
proved  you  what  you  are.  But  to  pass  away 
from  you,  Evesby — I  know  it  now — is  happi- 
ness." 

He  stepped  still  further  aside,  to  allow  of 
her  egress,  and  kept  his  face  averted  from  her. 
The  vision  had  faded,  and  the  romance  had 
melted  away.  It  was  the  last  time  that  they 
ever  saw  each  other. 
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MAKING  IT  UP. 


A  T  the  Royal  Thespian,  on  the  night  of  Gussy 
-^  Eglinford's  failure,  Maud  Christopherson 
had  told  Mr.  Lawson  that  she  had  done  with 
him  for  ever.  She  was  as  good  as  her  word. 
She  had  been  deceived  by  him  ;  he  had  been 
anxious  that  she  should  marry  Lord  Evesby, 
knowing  the  sinful  nature  of  the  man's  life,  and 
concealing  it  from  her,  and  with  such  a  hypo- 
crite she  would  no  longer  remain.  The  climax 
seemed  to  be  reached  when  Maud,  after  a  long 
interview  with  her  motlier,  went  away  with 
Jenny  Spanswick ;  but  it  was  not,  for  ^Ir.  Law- 
son  took  flight  from  his  creditors  and  his  wife 
one  early  morning  after  this,  and  it  was  dis- 
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covered  that  much  of  rash  speculation,  and  ot 
"  rigging  the  market  "  with  bad  shares  of  rotten 
companies,  in  which  he  had  been  director — to- 
gether with  some  other  and  darker  tranactions, 
which  were  whispered  of  in  Brayling  for  years 
— had  led  completely  to  his  ruin.  Under  these 
circumstances,  and  finding  no  friend  in  an  un- 
grateful step-daughter,  who,  despite  a  most 
touching  letter  which  he  wrote  to  her,  refused 
absolutely  to  give  up  her  whole  fortune  in  his 
favour,  he  disappeared  one  morning,  and  left 
his  wife  to  get  on  in  the  world  without  him — 
which  she  did  very  well  indeed.  This,  after  the 
first  shock  was  over,  and  Maud  had  arranged 
with  all  honest  creditors — there  were  some  who 
were  not  honest,  and  were  a  trifle  worse  than 
Lawson — and  had  re-purchased  The  Woodlands, 
when  it  had  been  brought  to  the  hammer  at 
Dorchester.  This  after  the  Spanswick  frauds 
had  been  settled  in  a  court  of  justice,  and  Mar- 
maduke  had  received  two  heavy  sentences,  for 
two  separate  offences,  and  one  William  Spans- 
wick had  got   off  lightly  with  two  years  im- 
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prisoment,  in  consideration  of  mitigating  cir- 
cumstances which  had  cropped  up  at  the  trial. 
This,  before  a  bad  moral  ensued  to  a  sad  story 
— but  we  would  precipitate  matters  a  little  in 
this  place — and  Lord  Evesby,  in  a  lit  of  affec- 
tion, or  repentance,  or  pique,  had  married — to 
the  amazement  of  the  fashionable  world,  which 
had  never,  never  heard  of  such  a  case  before — 
one  Gussy  Eglinford,  an  actress,  and  had  been 
cut  by  all  his  aristocratic  friends.  That  story 
we  would  slur  over,  for  there  is  no  moral  to  it ; 
for  Gussy  made  him  a  good  wife,  and  he  was 
tolerably  happy  abroad,  and  Gussy  did  not  de- 
serve to  be  happy,  w^e  know.  Let  the  curtain 
drop  over  these  w^eaklings — perhaps  something 
will  happen  before  they  die,  or  their  children 
grow  up. 

Maud  and  her  mother  lived  at  The  Wood- 
lands again,  and  Jenny  Spanswick's  education 
re-commenced.  When  her  father's  time  was  up, 
Jenny  was  to  go  to  him ;  and  Maud  had  thoughts 
already  of  making  the  man,  even  with  his  prison 
character,  a  kind  of  overlooker  of  her  estate  ; 
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for  she  had  seen  him  more  than  once  with  Jenny, 
and  he  had  altered  for  the  better,  now  that 
the  heavy  weight  was  off  his  mind.  Jenny 
Avould  be  close  at  home  to  see  to  Mrs.  Lawson, 
to  whom  Jenny  Spanswick  had  taken  a  fancy, 
with  that  strange  inconsistency  for  which,  Maud 
thought,  she  had  been  remarkable  once  before 
at  the  Camberwell  Asylum.  And  Mrs.  Lawson 
had  begun  to  like  Jenny,  because  the  girl  was 
strangely  patient  also,  and  was  fond  of  her. 

*'  When  you  marry,  Maud,"  she  said  one  day 
to  her  daughter,  when  Jenny  was  in  the  room, 
"  T  do  not  think  I  shall  live  with  you  and  your 
husband,  as  I  once  fancied  that  I  should.  With 
a  little  place  near  here — for  you  will  like  The 
Woodlands,  I  know — and  with  Jenny  for  a  com- 
panion, I  shall  be  content  enough.  I  cannot 
expect  to  be  happy  again,  after  Lawson's  cruel 
desertion  of  me,  but,  if  he  never  comes  back, 
I  shall  know  peace." 

"  Why  do  you  think  of  my  marrying  ?  I  shall 
not  marry,  mamma." 

"  Yes,  you  will,"  said  the  mother,  confidently, 
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"  when  you  see  the  man  for  whom  you  could 
give  up  everything." 

"  I  have  seen  him  !" 

"Not  Evesby.  It  was  not  he,  child,  I  am 
sure." 

"  No,  it  was  not  he." 

«  Was  it " 

Mrs.  Lawson  paused ;  she  had  become  aware 
of  Jenny  Spanswick's  presence  in  the  room, 
and  Jenny  was  not  in  the  family  secrets.  But 
Jenny  had  heard  Maud's  frank  avowal,  and  it 
set  her  brooding  for  a  few  days.  After  which 
time  she  became  brighter  and  lighter,  and  one 
day  she  said  to  Maud, 

"  Is  it  not  strange  that  the  Bridges  keep  away 
from  Brayling  ?" 

"  It  is  strange  that  Mrs.  Bridge  has  not  re- 
turned to  her  villa,"  repHed  Maud.  "I  shall 
be  glad  to  see  her  again." 

"  And  her  grandson  f  asked  Jenny,  archly. 

"  No,  child,  I  shall  not  be  glad  to  see  him," 
said  Maud,  compressing  her  lips.  "  Why  do 
you  think  that  I  should  ?" 
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"  Because  he  is  the  man  for  whom  you  could 
have  given  up  everything !  Oh !  I  remember 
that!" 

"  What,  the  man  you  loved,  Jenny  ?" 

"I  have  grown  out  of  that.  "V^Tiat  is  the 
use  of  loving  a  man  whom  you  can  never  have 
for  a  husband,"  said  Jenny,  pouting,  "  and  who 
loves  somebody  else,  too  ?  I  see  it  all !  I  hope 
it  will  all  come  true." 

Maud  shook  her  head.  "  It  is  not  very  likely." 

*'  I  said  a  little  while  ago  that  Lord  Evesby 
was  not  good  enough  for  you ;  but  I  think  this 
one  is." 

*'  Ah !"  said  Maud,  with  a  little  sigh,  "  all  men 
are  hypocrites,  Jenny." 

Did  she  think  that  GeofFry  Bridge  was  a  hy- 
pocrite also,  and  had  her  awakening  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  her  first  lover's  demerits  rendered 
her  sceptical  of  all  sincerity?  This  Geofifry 
Bridge  had  professed  a  great  deal — did  he  mean 
all  that  he  said,  she  wondered  very  often,  or 
was  he  only  young,  romantic,  and  weak  ?  He 
never  came  to  Brayling  now. 
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He  Avas  at  Brayling  the  next  week,  to  confute 
her  reasoning  ;  and  again  she  thought  that  she 
would  not  be  glad  to  see  him,  when  Jenny  told 
her  that  it  was  known  in  the  town  that  Mrs. 
Bridge  and  her  grandson  had  arrived  at  the  villa. 

The  next  day  she  saw  him.  He  came  in 
search  of  her  to  the  old  house  wherein  he  had 
been  a  guest  once — but  he  remained  in  the  hall 
after  asking  to  see  her,  as  a  servant  might  have 
done. 

"  He  would  prefer  to  remain  in  the  hall,"  the 
servant  replied,  when  Maud  inquired  if  he  were 
in  the  drawing-room. 

Maud  thought  that  it  was  a  strange  proceed- 
mg,  but  she  went  into  the  hall  a  little  timidly. 
He  bowed  very  low,  and  seemed  even  surprised 
that  Maud  should  offer  her  hand  to  him,  which 
he  took,  however,  with  great  eagerness,  and  shook 
within  his  own. 

"  You  will  excuse  my  intruding,  Miss  Christo- 
pherson,"  he  said,  *'but  the  old  lady  has  re- 
turned to  Brayling,  and  her  first  inquiry  this 
morning  is  for  you." 

VOL.  III.  Y 
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"  I  am  glad  of  that — I  will  come  and  see  her 
directly.     Is  she  well?" 

"  No — not  very  well,"  he  answered  ;  "  not  get- 
ting stronger,  but  growing  weaker,  I  am  afraid. 
But  she  is  very  happy  with  me." 

"  But  Mr.  Merton  ?" 

"I  have  given  up  Merton's,"  said  Geofifry, 
"  and  turned  gentleman.  That  is,  I  am  not  do- 
ing anything  at  present." 

"Why  not  r 

"  The  partnership  was  offered  me  again,  and  I 
declined  to  accept  it,"  said  Geoffry ;  "  that's  all." 

"Why?" 

"  Oh  !  for  a  simple  reason.  I  discovered  that 
Mr.  Merton  had  half-believed  in  my  being  capa- 
ble of  forging  his  name ;  and  after  that,  I  could 
not  be  a  partner  of  his." 

"  You  gave  up  your  chance  of  being  rich  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  know  that.  But  we  Bridges  were 
always  abominably  proud — quick  to  take  offence 
— very  quick  to  give  it." 

He  crimsoned  the  instant  afterwards,  as  the 
reminiscence  of  how  he  had  offended  Miss  Chrifl- 
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topherson  rose  up  before  him  ;  and  she  coloured, 
too, — "  for  company's  sake,"  perhaps. 

"  So  that  I  am  Hkelj  to  be  very  poor  soon," 
he  added,  with  a  forced  laugh,  "  and  then  I  may 
learn  humility,  which  will  do  me  a  great  deal  of 
good.  But  I  am  detaining  you,"  he  said,  "  I 
may  tell  Mrs.  Bridge  that  you  are  coming,  Miss 
Christopherson  1" 

"Yes!" 

"Thank  you?" 

Maud  could  not  understand  his  manner ;  she 
was  puzzled  by  it.  The  new  humility  of  which 
he  had  spoken  had  come  before  its  time.  He 
went  away  with  the  same  mannerism — she  was 
sure  it  was  mannerism — highly  developed,  and 
it  was  with  very  thoughtful  feelings  that  she 
presently  followed  him.  Mrs.  Bridge  w^as  alone 
in  the  villa  when  she  arrived.  Geoffry  had  de- 
livered the  message  and  departed. 

"  You  have  come,  then — you  are  always  ready 
to  be  of  help  to  me,"  murmured  Mrs.  Bridge, 
holding  her  arms  out  feebly  from  the  chair  in 
which  she  sat. 

jr2 
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"  Yes,  always  ready,  I  hope.  Did  you  doubt 
it?" 

*'  No,  no,"  answered  the  old  lady. 

"Who  did,  then?" 

Maud  was  as  quick  as  ever  to  dash  at  a 
fact,  or  resent  a  suspicion,  and  yet  the  tears 
had  risen  to  her  eyes. 

"  Geofifry  said  that  you  would  not  care  to  see 
us  again." 

"  He  !"  said  Maud,  despairingly  ;  "  oh !  he 
knows  nothing  about  it." 

"  He  said  that  he  was  sure " 

"Never  mind  him,"  cried  Maud,  "tell  me  of 
yourself." 

"  Ah !  can  I  keep  him  out  of  the  story  ?"  an- 
swered the  old  lady. 

Maud  did  not  reply.  She  was  studying  Mrs. 
Bridge  very  earnestly,  and  at  the  great  change 
in  her,  her  heart  was  thrilling.  She  looked  very 
old  now,  very  much  broken  down  ;  Maud  could 
see  how  fast  the  sands  were  running  through 
the  glass. 
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"You  do  not  like  my  looks,"  said  the  old 
woman. 

*'  What  is  there  to  fear  in  them  ?"  asked 
Maud,  cautiously  and  gently. 

"Ah!  you  know,"  she  answered;  "  speak  out, 
child;  I  am  not  afraid.  The  Bridges  never 
were  afraid — of  anything." 

Still  Maud  did  not  answer. 

"  Not  afraid  to  die,  even.  I  have  had  a  long 
day,  and  there  has  been  much  happiness  amidst 
its  trials,  thanks  to  my  dear  boy,"  she  said. 
"  Maud,  I  told  you  that  I  should  like  to  see  him 
free,  and  that  then  I  should  go  away." 

"  In  God's  time — don't  brood  on  this." 

"  I  was  ill  after  you  left  me  in  Northumber- 
land Street,  but  I  would  not  send  for  you 
again.  They  recommended  entire  change,  and 
Geoffry  took  me  abroad,  and  has  been  with  me 
ever  since.  Time  enough  for  him,  he  said,  to 
think  of  work  when  I  was  better — which  I  shall 
never  be." 

"  You  regret  your  illness  ? — you  do  not  sub- 
mit ?"  asked  Maud. 
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"  Then  they  said  abroad  that  I  must  have 
my  native  air  again — they  who  knew  nothing 
about  me,  save  that  I  was  very  old — and  I  have 
been  glad  to  come  back,"  continued  Mrs.  Bridge, 
without  heeding  Maud  Christopherson's  in- 
quiries ;  "  I  have  been  very  restless  away." 

"  And  here  you  are  at  peace.  I  hope  ?  " 

"  Presently  I  shall  be.  There  is  no  peace  on 
earth — there  never  can  be." 

"  There  should  be,  dear  old  friend.  Where 
fails  the  happiness  of  which  you  have  spoken, 
and  for  which  you  have  been  thankful  ?" 

"  The  old  ill-luck  has  come  back  to  the 
Bridges,"  she  said.  "  I  may  live  two  or  three 
months  longer  and  beggar  poor  Geoffry,  who 
is  careless  with  his  money,  and  wastes  it  on  me 
foolishly." 

"  His  place  is  by  your  side." 

*'  I  am  glad  you  think  that.  Did  he  tell  you 
that  he  had  declined  a  partnership  with  Mr. 
Merton?" 

"  Yes.     I  like  him  for  that  sacrifice." 

"  And  that  the  discount-house  which  had  pro- 
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secuted  him  had  offered  him  a  valuable  appoint- 
ment on  its  staff;  and  that  two  or  three  offers 
from  other  sources  have  been  made?  He  is 
clever,  thank  God,  and  need  not  depend  on 
brewing  that  nasty  beer  for  a  living?"  she  added, 
fretfully. 

•'And  those  offers?" 

"  Have  been  all  declined.  He  is  in  no  hurry 
for  work — he  is  very  strange  now." 

There  was  a  long  pause,  and  Maud  sat 
thinking  by  the  old  woman's  side.  Suddenly 
Mrs.  Bridge  put  her  arms  round  her  neck  and 
said, 

"  Oh  !  Maud  Christopherson,  I  want  you  to 
tell  him  frankly,  if  you  can,  and  you  feel  no  re- 
sentment in  your  heart  against  him,  that  he  is 
forgiven  for  that  night  when  he  came  back  fi'om 
prison.  You  are  generous,  and  you  will.  It 
preys  upon  him  as  an  ungrateful  action  to  the 
true  friend  that  you  had  been  to  us  ;  but  he 
loved  you  very  itiuch,  Maud,  and  it  Avas  coming 
back  to  life  again  to  see  you." 

''Did  he  say  that?" 
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"  Yes,  poor  fellow  ;  he  was  always  very  fool- 
ish when  he  thought  of  you." 

"  Ah  !  he  will  grow  out  of  that,"  said  Maud, 
smiling. 

Mrs.  Bridge  did  not  understand  the  smile  ; 
and  Maud  added  timidly, 

"  Don't  you  think  he  will  f ' 

"  I  am  afraid  not.  I  try  to  talk  it  out  of  him, 
but  I  only  worry  him." 

"  Don't  try  any  more,"  whispered  Maud  in  a 
low  voice  to  her ;  "  for  I  love  him  very  much 
myself." 

She  bent  her  head  down  upon  the  old  avo- 
man's  bosom,  and  cried  there  for  a  little  while. 
Mrs.  Bridge  sat  speechless  with  amazement  and 
happiness.  She  was  afraid  even  to  believe  that 
it  was  true. 

"  Will  you — will  you  just  mind  saying  that 
again  f 

Maud  repeated  it  more  confidently,  and  Mrs. 
Bridge's  arms  tightened  round  her,  and  a  voice 
said  in  her  ears, 

"  Ah !  I  don't  mind  dying  now  a  bit !" 
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But  is  liunian  nature  easily  satisfied "?  Beyond 
the  prize  that  it  sighs  for,  is  there  not  ever 
something  else,  when  the  prize  is  at  hand,  and 
one  has  only  to  clutch  it  ?  Always  in  the  dis- 
tance is  that  which  would  make  life  like  the 
heaven,  until  the  heaven  is  near,  and  earth's 
ambitions  are  vain. 

Mrs.  Bridge  had  one  more  favour  to  ask, 
when  Maud  had  told  the  story  of  her  love  to 
her. 

"If  you  could  m  some  way  let  him  know 
it — if  I  could  see  him  engaged  to  you  before  I 
die — if  I  could  be  sure  of  his  happiness." 

"  I  could  not  let  him  know  it — he  must  find 
that  out  for  himself." 

"  You  are  so  far  above  him." 

"  He  does  not  look  at  my  money — I  am  sure 
of  that." 

"  But  he  looks  back  at  your  past  scorn  and 
horror  when — when  he  came  back  from  prison. 
He  will  not  dream  of  your  love,  for  he  has  never 
built  on  attaining  it." 

"  Oh !"  cried  Maud,  blushing  very  much,  "  I 
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could  not  offer  him  any  encouragement.  Time 
will  tell  all  the  truth,  if  he — if  he  keep  fond  ot 
me." 

"  You  do  not  know  Geofiiy  Bridge.  And  at 
any  moment  I  may  die,  and  feel  that  he  has 
lost  you  by  his  ignorance." 

"  Well,"  said  Maud,  demurely,  "  perhaps  the 
faintest,  the  slightest  encouragement,  then,  if 
there  should  be  a  chance  of  offering  it !  " 

There  was  a  chance  that  night,  when  Geoffry 
came  back.  He  was  very  grave  and  respectful 
to  Maud,  and  very  anxious  about  the  old  lady's 
health,  and  altogether  embarrassed  and  awk- 
ward. He  had  made  sure  of  the  interview 
being  over,  and  of  Maud's  absence  from  his 
home,  and  here  was  a  disappointment  for  him 
to  encounter  on  his  return  !  After  awhile  he 
rose  from  the  seat  which  he  had  taken,  and 
wherein  he  had  been  talking  very  dull  common- 
places. 

"  I  am  going  for  a  stroll  by  the  sea — 1 — I 
would  not  have  come  back  to  disturb  you  both," 
he  said,  stammering  a  little ;  "  but  I  thought 
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that  the  carriage  had  been  seot  long  ago  for 
Miss  Christophers  on." 

"  Geofiry !"  cried  Mrs.  Bridge,  in  a  command- 
ing tone,  which  startled  him,  and  made  Maud's 
heart  sink,  and  regret  the  confidence  which  she 
had  placed  in  her,  "  before  you  go,  and  as  you 
may  never,  never  see  Miss  Christopherson  again, 
would  it  not  be  right  to  ask  her  forgiveness  for 
all  past  presumption  ?" 

Geofifry  turned  pale,  and  glared  at  his  grand- 
mother as  at  a  ghost,  or  as  at  a  woman  whose 
mind  had  failed  her  all  at  once. 

"  I  have  apologised  to  Miss  Christopherson," 
he  said ;  "  I  have  offered  all  the  poor  excuses 
in  my  power.  I  cannot,  as  I  have  told  her 
once  before,  hope  for  her  forgiveness.  That  is 
beyond  my  ambition  to  gain,  or  her  honest 
pride  to  grant." 

He  would  have  dashed  from  the  house,  pained 
at  his  grandmother's  folly  in  reviving  so  cruel 
a  topic,  had  not  Maud's  low  voice  arrested  him 
and  acted  as  a  spell  upon  him. 
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"  If  my  free  forgiveness  be  worth  accepting, 
take  it,  Mr.  Bridge,"  she  said. 

She  was  standing  by  his  grandmother's  side, 
and  trembhng  a  little.  He  went  towards  her 
with  his  right  hand  extended. 

"  A  free  forgiveness.  Miss  Christopherson  ! — 
not  even  at  that  good  old  soul's  suggestion — but 
freely  and  from  your  heart." 

"  Yes,  from  my  heart,  Geoffry." 

She  looked  up  at  him  smiling  and  blushing 
through  her  tears,  and  his  own  heart  gave  a 
great  leap  as  for  the  first  time  she  called  him 
by  his  Christian  name.  The  truth  was  close 
upon  him  then ;  he  read  it  in  her  tear-dimmed 
eyes. 

"  Maud,"  he  said,  very  nervously,  "  Maud,  am 
I  dreaming?" 

"  No,  no,  you  are  forgiven.  Please  now,  let 
me  go." 

"  How  can  I  believe  this  !"  he  cried,  looking 
at  her  longingly,  and  yet  afraid  still,  with  the 
past  horror  of  her  looks  before  him  as  on  one 
memorable    night.     Her    hand   trembled   very 
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much  in  his,  but  she    raised  her  face  towards 
his  own. 

There  was  no  stern  necessity  for  further  ex- 
planation after  that. 


THE    END. 
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